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T he Metropolitan Museum of Art is privi- 
leged to present the Mary Griggs Burke 
Collection of Japanese art, which represents 
highlights of Mrs. Burke’s involvement with 
and collecting in the field of Japanese art over 
the thirty-seven-year period since 1963. The 
Museum’s association with Mary Burke and 
with her late husband, Jackson, goes back to 
1962, when they began their generous support 
of the program in Japanese art in the 
Department of Asian Art. Members of the 
department’s Visiting Committee at its incep- 
tion in 1969, the Burkes throughout the years 
donated funds for purchases, frequently lent 
works to be shown in the Japanese galleries, 
funded research on Japanese art in the 
Museum’s collection, and contributed to the 
department's activities in more personal ways. 
Mrs. Burke ’s firm commitment to the Museum 
is further evidenced by her service since 1976 
as a Trustee, and since September 1995 as a 
Trustee Emeritus; she has also served, since 
1977, on the Museum’s Acquisitions and 
Education Committees. 

The Mary Griggs Burke Collection includes 
a comprehensive range of objects, from pre- 
historic earthenwares to refined lacquerwares, 
dramatic and brilliantly colored screens, and 
exquisite ink drawings. It is the largest and 
most encompassing private collection of 
Japanese art outside Japan. The culmination 
of nearly forty years’ activity, it is a testimony 
to the seriousness, intensity, and selectivity 


of Mrs. Burke’s collecting, guided by her 


discerning eye and deep affection for Japan. 
A selection of more than one hundred works 
was shown at the Metropolitan in 1975, and the 
present exhibition comprises some two hun- 
dred objects, including many acquired since 
then and never before seen by the public. 
The exhibition of the collection at the Tokyo 
National Museum in 1985 and the subsequent 
award to Mrs. Burke of the honorary medal of 
the Order of the Sacred Treasures, Gold and 
Silver Star, by the Japanese government in 
1987 are signal marks of the high esteem in 
which Mrs. Burke is held by the Japanese 
nation for her activities in support not only of 
Japanese art but of all facets of Japanese cul- 
ture. The exhibition of the Burke Collection 
in its latest form at the Metropolitan is an occa- 
sion to celebrate Mary Burke’s longstanding 
commitment to the Museum, and ours to her. 
It also bespeaks the Museum’s commitment to 
the field of Japanese art. 

The exhibition and its accompanying cata- 
logue also mark the collaboration over the past 
thirty-five years between Mary Burke and 
Dr. Miyeko Murase, Takeo and Itsuko Atsumi 
Professor Emerita, Columbia University, and 
currently Research Curator of Japanese Art at 
the Museum. Mrs. Burke and Dr. Murase have 
worked closely together to form the collection, 
and the latter has curated the present exhibition 
and is the author of its catalogue. 

In closing, 1 wish to extend my sincere 
thanks to The Dillon Fund for its generous 
support toward the realization of this catalogue. 
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T he beauty of the Japanese aesthetic first 
struck me when I saw my mother’s 
kimono, a padded winter garment of black silk 
displaying at the knee a bold design of twisted 
pine branches covered with snow. She had 
boughtitin Japan as a young woman, just after 
the turn of the century, and she wore it with 
the slim grace of the Princess from the Land 
of Porcelain, in the painting by Whistler that 
hangs in the famous Peacock Room at the 
Freer Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 
Mother's taste in clothes was elegant, and the 
kimono attained its striking effects not 
through brilliant color or intricate pattern, but 
by its dramatic white-on-black design. 1 can 
remember putting it on and letting it trail 
behind me. It was then, I believe, that a future 
collector of Japanese art was born. 

In considering this vivid memory of child- 
hood, I realize that my taste has been influ- 
enced by a series of such family experiences 
associated with travel to and ideas from other 
countries. Cross-cultural currents shape the 
lives of many Americans. We look back to 
Europe, whence many of us come, but we 
turn also, with curiosity and expectation, to 
the East. In contemplating the activities of my 
immediate forebears, I have a sense of the 
movement, drive, and curiosity that linked 
them with cultures other than our own. 

My maternal grandfather, Crawford Liv- 
ingston, came from an old New York family. 





Robert Livingston, the founder of the Liv- 
ingston family in America, was a Scotsman. 
He arrived in this country in the early seven- 
teenth century. He received a large land 
grant and the title Lord of the Manor from 
the British crown. Four generations later, 
Livingstons served in the American Revo- 
lution. They helped to draft and sign the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, and they produced several emi- 
nent men in the fields of government, law, and 
commerce in the newly established United 
States of America. 

- Although he grew up in New York, Grand- 
father Livingston did not remain in the east. In 
1870, he went west to Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
fourteen years after my paternal grandfather, 
Colonel Chauncy Griggs, had moved there 
from Connecticut. The Colonel had fought in 
the War Between the States on the Union side. 
The Griggs family, like the Livingstons, 
traced its roots in American history to the 
early seventeenth century. Both my grand- 
fathers were men of their time. Ambitious and 
in search of promising business opportunities, 
each left the east coast, where he was born, to 
travel throughout the United States. Both 
married and raised large families in Saint Paul 
and established themselves in a variety of 
successful ventures, including lumber, rail- 
roading, and public utilities. Grandfather 
Livingston eventually returned to New York 


Figure 1. House of 
Crawford Livingston, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
Engraving, 1867 


to help his only surviving son form a banking 
firm, while Grandfather Griggs pressed on to 
the west coast to extend his lumbering inter- 
ests in Tacoma, Washington. 

While Grandfather Griggs attended to 
business, his wife and some of his children 
traveled abroad. Martha Ann Gallop Griggs, 
my grandmother, took two of her children— 
my father, Theodore, and a younger sister— 
to Germany. It was there that Father first 
studied art. He later made skillful black-and- 
white ink sketches of landscapes, animals, and 
people, delighting in caricatures of friends 
and relatives. His drawings contributed to my 
later admiration and empathy for the world of 
the great ink painters of Japan. 

Grandtather Griggs’s wife—an active, 
cultured person and a good amateur painter— 
was a woman of independent mind. She is 
purported to have made a number of trips 
to the Orient, including Japan, in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Unfortunately, I know little of these adven- 
tures except for a possibly apocryphal but evi- 
dently typical story concerning one of her 
departures from Tacoma. She was about to 
board ship when her houseman rushed onto 
the dock with the news that the house was on 
fire. Calmly she told him to return to the site 
and put out the fire; she meantime continued on 
her journey to Japan, with a single-mindedness 
worthy of a Zen priest. 

One of her four sons, my uncle Everett 
Griggs—who succeeded his father, the 
Colonel, as head of the Saint Paul and Tacoma 
Lumber Company—visited Japan on a busi- 
ness trip after the great earthquake of 1923. 
While at Yale, Everett had become the friend 
of two Japanese classmates. He and his wife, 
Grace, evidently stayed with these gentlemen 
and their families in Japan. Soon after their 
return, the daughter of one of the Japanese 
friends came to visit them. She stayed, it is 
said, for two years and attended school in 
Tacoma. With her, she brought a splendid 
fourteenth-century painting of White-Robed 
Kannon as a gift to my aunt and uncle. This 
painting (cat. no. 49), which I had long admired, 


I acquired in 1983 from the cousin to whom 
my aunt left it in her will. 

My mother, Mary Livingston Griggs, was 
not the only member of her family to visit 
Japan. Accompanied by her mother, a sister, a 
brother, and two cousins, she went around the 
world in 1902. In Japan they stopped at Tokyo, 
Nikko, and Kyoto, which she especially 
enjoyed. Mother went down the Kamo River to 
shoot the Hozu rapids. She watched cormorant 
fishing and attended a No play. Unfortunately, 
only her kimono remains to commemorate this 
early trip to Japan, but I believe that the beauty 
of the country and the spirit of the Japanese 
people deeply affected her. Certainly she loved 
its gardens. Many years later she built a rock 
garden with streams, rustic bridges, ferns, 
moss, and wildflowers in northern Wisconsin at 
the summer house that she inherited from 
her father, Crawford Livingston. This minia- 
ture garden inspired by Japan, along with 
Wisconsin’s tall green pines and sparkling 
lakes, instilled in me a deep love of nature. The 
belief in the sanctity of nature in turn led me in 
my collecting to Zen Buddhist landscapes of 
the Muromachi period, so expressive of the es- 
sence of natural things and of man's harmony 
within the natural world. “Landscapes of the 
soul,” they illustrate the quiet seclusion of a 
mountain retreat and were often used by Zen 
monks as aids in meditation (see cat. no. 62). 

In Saint Paul, both my grandfathers ac- 
quired large Victorian houses situated on a 
hilltop boulevard with a commanding view of 
the Mississippi River. There exists a quaint 
1867 printof Grandfather Livingston's house, 
built in 1862-63 by an entrepreneur of the 
riverboat and stagecoach industry (Ag. 1). The 
print shows the house as a three-story gray- 
limestone mansion crowned by a low-pitched 
roof and wooden cupola. The bracketed cor- 
nice, round arched windows, and handsomely 
proportioned belvedere are typical of the villa 
style so popular in America between 1350 and 
1870. Mother, the only one of Grandfather’s 
children to remain in Saint Paul, eventually 
took it over. My parents were married in this 
house and I grew up there. 
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Throughout Mother’s life she found much 
pleasure in collecting antiques, which on 
a large scale included complete eighteenth- 
century paneled European rooms, which 
were—cleverly and amazingly—installed in 
the Victorian house. By the time Mother had 
finished redoing it, the mid-nineteenth century 
house contained such a variety of styles and 
objects from different cultures, including a few 
Chinese ceramics, that it was like a museum. 
Living in such an environment undoubtedly 
helped me to develop a respect for rare, care- 
fully crafted objects, and being surrounded by 
so many interesting things probably gave me 
an eclectic taste. Collecting was in my blood. 

Like Father, Mother was artistically in- 
clined. Late in life she took up painting. She 
greatly admired the work of the American 
painter Georgia O'Keeffe, and some of her 
own pictures resembled that artist’s flower 
paintings. Miss O’Keetfe’s exposure to Eastern 
art is manifested in her working process of ex- 
ecuting a series of paintings ona single theme. 
Her deep awareness of the forces underlying 
nature and her adoption of a flat, decorative 
composition in strong colors also reflect 
this influence. 

Mother was greatly drawn to Miss 
O’Keeffe’s paintings, and in the 1940s she 
gave me one called Black Place No. 1 (fig. 2). 
I believe this painting, more than any other 
single work of art, influenced the formation of 
my own taste. 

Another painter who also had a profound 
influence on my growing aesthetic apprecia- 
tion was Bradley Walker Tomlin, with whom 
I studied at Sarah Lawrence College. Tomlin 
was an Abstract Expressionist of the New 
York School. He taught me how-to look at 
and really understand a picture. He rejected 
stereotypes and had the ability to grasp the 
inner meaning of all true art. Tomlin is pur- 
ported to have studied Zen ink painting. He 
introduced me to the calligraphic line of the 
American Action Painters, whose brush- 
strokes resemble Chinese and Japanese callig- 
raphy. Eventually, I acquired works by such 
artists as Maurice Utrillo and Aristide Maillol, 
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as well as a fine example of a Surrealist-Cubist 
painting by Tomlin himself (fig. 3). 

I studied art history at home—at Sarah 
Lawrence in Bronxville, at Columbia Univer- 
sity Graduate School, and at the Institute of 
Fine Arts—and abroad, in France and Italy, and 
became more appreciative of modernism in 
art. The use of shadowless space and unrealis- 
tic but strong, clear color had become familiar 
to me through my acquaintance with the work 
of both O’Keeffe and Tomlin, as well as 
through that of the other modern painters I 
had collected. When eventually I went to 
Japan, I was struck by certain similarities of 
approach between some of the traditional 
Japanese schools and schools of contempo- 
rary Western art. But what impressed me most 
in Japanese painting was the use of line. In 
ukiyo-e prints and paintings line serves as a bor- 
der for areas of color, while in ink painting line 
is a kind of shorthand, a sensitive and sugges- 
tive way of presenting both form and content. 

It was not until 1954, about thirty years 
after I coveted my mother’s splendid kimono, 
that I made my first trip to Japan, at the sug- 
gestion of the architect Walter Gropius. 
Increasingly involved with the modern move- 
ment in painting and architecture, I had decid- 
ed to build a contemporary open-plan house 
on the north shore of Long Island in Oyster 
Bay, New York (fig. 4). For the job I chose 
The Architects Collaborative, or TAC, in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a firm headed at 
that time by Gropius. He had just returned 
from a lecture tour in Japan and was full of 
enthusiasm for things Japanese. The kind of 


modernism he stood for had much in common 


with traditional Japanese architecture, epito- 


mized by the Katsura Imperial Villa (fig. 46, 
page 249). Both Gropius and Ben Thompson, 
the TAC architect principally responsible for 
designing my house and its landscaping, 
thought that visiting the gardens of Japan 
would give me insight that might help them to 
create a perfect environment. 

Through the International House of 
Japan, I met the architect Junzō Yoshimura 
and in his company visited most of the impor- 
tant gardens of Japan, both private and public. 
Mr. Yoshimura was of great help to me in 
deepening my understanding of Japanese 
aesthetics and architecture. We visited many 
of his buildings and those of other contempo- 
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rary architects, and we visited as well ancient 
temples and palaces. At the Katsura Imperial 
Villa, we sat on the bamboo moon-viewing 
platform and looked out over the stroll garden, 
with its lakes, winding paths, and teahouses. 
From this and other sites I brought back not 
only ideas that helped capture some of the 
spirit of Japan for my own garden but also a 
profound interest in the entire approach to the 
arts in that country. | 

In 1954 the countryside of Japan was still 
strikingly beautiful. Patterned rice paddies 
and neat tea plantations surrounded the 
villages on the plains, covered the low hills, 
and reached up to the craggy mountains. The 
old, dark, beautifully shaped farmhouses 
appeared to grow from the green fields, and 
the people who worked the fields in their dark 
blue clothes and broad straw hats evoked a 
sense of belonging and harmony. Art played a 
large part in the daily lives of the people. The 
distinction between craft and high art was not 
so sharply drawn as in the West. Art was a 
comprehensive whole that included lacquer, 
ceramics, paintings, textiles, and much more. 
The aesthetic sensitivity of the Japanese 
people showed not only in their architecture 
and masterpieces of sculpture and painting, 
but in what they wore, in the utensils they used 
for eating, even in the arrangement of food on 
a plate. Although modern development has 
done away with much of the picturesque 
quality of the scenery that I saw in 1954, this 
understanding of art as an all-embracing way 
of life still prevails in Japan to the present day. 

It was during the 1954 trip that I fell in love 
with Japan, and I have continued to this day to 
admire the country, its people, and its art. 
Although I was profoundly moved by the 
beauty of the paintings and sculptures that 
I saw in museums and temples, I acquired at 
that time only a few souvenirs—some modern 
ceramics, including a large plate by Hamada, 
which I gave away as a present, and a number 
of Meiji prints. 

I found my first large Japanese art object in 
the United States. In 1956, I bought at auction 
an Edo-period screen. It depicts six episodes 
from Murasaki Shikibu's Tale of Genji, which 
focus on chapter 7, “An Autumn Excursion,” 
in which Genji and his great friend To no 
Chujo dance the “Waves of the Blue Ocean.” 


Although my interest in Japanese art was 
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growing, I had not yet read Lady Murasaki’s 
great novel or I would certainly have tried to 
acquire the screen’s mate, also offered at the 
auction. Eventually, the companion screen was 
bought by Frank Lloyd Wright and is now in 
Taliesin, his house in Spring Green, Wisconsin. 

In 1955, the year before I bought the screen, 
I had married Jackson Burke. Having lived in 
California for most of his life, he also had an 
interest in the East. We used the Edo-period 
screen first in our TAC-built house, where it 
suffered from too much sunlight, and later 
moved itto our New York apartment. We then 
acquired some works of modern Japanese 
abstract calligraphy more appropriate for our 
modern house than old screens. 

By this time, I was seriously studying Japa- 
nese art. I had joined both the Japan and Asia 
Societies in New York, and I was taking courses 
at the Institute of Fine Arts and at Columbia 
University. At Columbia, I met Professor 
Miyeko Murase, whose connoisseurship con- 
tinues to be an invaluable source of inspiration 
and help to me in matters of understanding and 
collecting Japanese art. She has played a large 
role in the continuing growth of the collection 
and has written most of the catalogues for its 
many exhibitions. 

Because of my husband’s failing health, 
we began to spend some of our winters in 
Florida. In 1962 we attended an exhibition 
at the Society of Four Arts, in Palm Beach, 
which included paintings, but no prints, of the 
ukiyo-e school. We were captivated by the 
artists’ use of pattern, strong color, and line. 
These paintings were mainly genre scenes and 
portraits of beauties of the Yoshiwara district 
(see cat. no. 146). On November 22, 1963, a 
date I well remember, as it was the day that 
President Kennedy was assassinated, we 
bought the entire collection of seventy works 
from the widow of Mr. Frank Hart, who had 
assembled them in Japan during the 
Occupation. These paintings were to form the 
nucleus of our future collection. 

In the following two years we became more 
adventurous, and while we never completely 
stopped collecting «ukiyo-e, we turned our 
attention to other areas of painting. We were 
fortunate to be able to purchase works by early 
Rinpa artists, most notably two charming 
album leaves with poems from the Kokin 


wakashu, done in Koetsu's fluid calligraphy 
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on Sötatsu’s decorated paper (cat. no. 34), 
and a Hotei portrayed with a few deft strokes 
and patches of black ink by Körin (cat. no. 
133). Later we acquired other important 
works by these masters of painting and cal- 
ligraphy (cat. nos. 83, 85). During these early 
years we also found sculpture, ceramics, 
sutras, and lacquers. 

Atthe encouragement of Professor Murase, 
Thad at last read The Tale of Genji. This great 
and intricate novel, which has had a pervasive 
effect on Japanese culture, touched me deeply. 
I became aware of how important both prose 
and poetry are to the Japanese and how close- 
ly they are bound to the visual arts of painting 
and calligraphy. The collection includes many 
works—screens, scrolls, albums, and other 
objects—that present episodes from Genji 
(cat. nos. 81, 32, 87, 109, 110, 126). 

As full-fledged collectors, my husband and 
I had begun to become friendly with other col- 
lectors as well as with curators and directors of 
museums in the United States that had large 
holdings of Asian art. These included The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which in 1975 
presented our collection in an exhibition 
that traveled to the Seattle Art Museum 
and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. We had 
good relationships with the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University, 
and in particular the Freer Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D.C., whose former director, 
Philip Stern, was most helpful in advising us 


Figure 2. Georgia O'Keeffe (1887-1986), Black Place No. 1, 1945. Oil 
on canvas, 76 x 91 cm (29% x 35% in.). Collection Mary Griggs Burke, 
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on some of our first purchases. When we 
began to collect in Japan, we were greatly 
helped by these friends, who introduced us to 
museum experts and noted scholars such as 
the late Tanaka Ichimatsu. We met many 
knowledgeable dealers in both America and 
Japan. The assistance we received from all 
these people is an important chapter in our 
collecting activities, but one too large to be 
covered in the present essay. 

In 1965, my husband and I made a decision 
that gave me the incentive and encouragement 
to go to Japan for really serious collecting. As 
a printer and designer of books and even- 
tually as director of typographic development 
for Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
Brooklyn, Jackson Burke had a strong sense of 
design. He was well known as a designer of 
typefaces. A man of great taste and an invet- 
erate collector himself, he built a library of 
rare books on printing. He realized that in 
order to display our treasures properly we 
needed not only more space but also properly 
designed space. In 1965, we acquired a sepa- 
rate apartment for the display of our collec- 
tion. Here we could share with others these 
beautiful objects in a setting that would 
enhance the unique quality of each work. In 
our “mini-museum” we tried to approximate 
the simple and carefully proportioned space of 
a traditional Japanese house, where a limited 
number of functional and beautiful objects 
are always on view. While we did not produce 
a real Japanese living room, the Japanese 
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Figure 3. Bradley Walker Tomlin (1899-1953), Stid// Life (Outward Preoccupation), 
1939. Oil on canvas, 85.7 x 118 cm (33% x 467 in.). Collection Mary Griggs Burke, 


sculptor and designer Yasuhide Kobashi 
helped us create an architectural enframement 
in the Japanese style. This room of grass cloth 
and wood includes wall space for hanging 
scrolls, built-in platforms for screens, and a 
tokonoma for the display of scrolls and objects. 
Here my husband applied his fine sense of 
design and his training in graphic arts to put 
together small, exquisite exhibitions. In 
choosing objects, we tried to develop an ambi- 
ence that would suit a particular season or 
would appeal to the taste of the guests who 
were to be entertained on a specific day. 

Like the Japanese, we attempted to think in 
terms of the complete environment. We con- 
stantly changed and rearranged our objects to 
form different and complete harmonies. In the 
years from 1966 to 1975, Jackson Burke selected 
two hundred fifty groups of objects to display 
to more than sixteen hundred visitors, among 
them scholars, friends, and students. Their 
delight and their often sudden recognition of 
the beauty of an object in this ideal setting 
amply rewarded our efforts. 

The completion in 1966 of our mini-museum 
was a stimulant to our collecting activities. We 
felt more secure in acquiring rare and beautiful 
objects to display in that environment, now with 
proper temperature and humidity control. 
When I would return from Japan with new art 
objects, Jackson Burke would catalogue them 
and organize them in the new space. 

During the years 1966 through 1973, we 
added considerably to our collection and our 
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range of interest expanded to include all the 


categories represented in this exhibition. We 
continued to increase our holdings of Shinto 
and Buddhist sculpture and painting and 
began to collect in new categories, including 
early yamato-e, calligraphy, and ink paint- 
ing. To the works we already owned of the 
Rinpa, Tosa, and wkiyo-e schools from the 
Momoyama, Edo, and Meiji periods, we 
added works from the Kano, Shijo, and 
nanga schools. We also acquired ceramics, 
lacquer, and metal objects from all periods. I 
cannot say that we made a conscious decision 
to amass examples from every area of 
Japanese art, because certain categories pop- 
ular with many collectors, such as prints, 
inro, hanıwa, and decorative porcelains, are 
either completely absent or represented by 
only one example. 

The factor of luck—being in the right 
place at the right time—accounts for the fact 
that about thirty percent of the collection 
consists of works from two Edo-period 
schools, uktyo-e and nanga. We had acquired 
the Hart Collection of uktyo-e in 1963, and a 
large number of nanga paintings in 1967 and 
1968. These two categories of paintings made 
good foils for each other. The robust, color- 
ful, town-oriented ukiyo-e we first admired 
found their complement in the Chinese- 
inspired, literary, and nature-celebrating 
nanga works. The collection includes a pair of 
screens by one of the most famous nanga 
artists— The Gathering at the Orchid Pavilion 
and dutumn Festival, by Taiga (cat. no. 159). 

During the sixties and early seventies I was 
able to pick up bargains in both the United 
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Figure 4. House of Mary 
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New York. The Architects 
Collaborative (TAC), 1955 


States and Japan, because at that time not only 
were there only a few serious collectors of 
Japanese art in America, there was a lull in the 
art market in Japan. 

When my husband died, in 1975, I did not 
stop collecting. Although I missed both his 
good taste and his capacity for organization, 
there was something within me that could find 
release only through continuing to seek out the 
beautiful and enjoying it with others. Perhaps 
the need to collect and to share my treasures 
became even stronger after I lost him. 

In 1979 it became necessary for the de- 
signer, Kobashi, to add another small 
gallery to the mini-museum, in order to dis- 
play religious objects, sculpture, and paint- 
ing—both Shinto and Buddhist. Again the 
aim was not to produce an authentic setting. 
Instead of a temple, Kobashi created an 
atmosphere of calm simplicity in which reli- 
gious icons would look at home. He also 
built a tearoom. 

Extra space was needed to accommodate 
not only the religious art, but also the signif- 
cant growth in other categories of the collec- 
tion. Fine Momoyama tea ceramics were 
being acquired, and in 1980 a more serious 
attempt to collect both calligraphy and lac- 
quer was fostered by my then curator, 
Andrew Pekarik, who had taken over the care 
of the collection in 1973. Mr. Pekarik contin- 
ued to help me maintain and expand the col- 
lection for ten years. 

At the present time, the collection is cared 
for by two very knowledgeable women. 
Gratia Williams Nakahashi, Curator, and 
Stephanie Wada, Associate Curator, keep the 
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collection in pristine condition, set up small 
exhibitions for visiting scholars and friends, 
and serve as registrars for objects on loan. They 
are invaluable. 

Before concluding this essay, I would like 
to speak again of Professor Murase. I have 
known her during the more than thirty years 
she spent as a distinguished member of the 
Department of Art History and Archaeology 
at Columbia University, where she is Takeo 
and Itsuko Atsumi Professor Emerita, and we 
have enjoyed a long and fruitful relationship. 
Internationally published, she has curated 
exhibitions and written catalogues for collec- 
tions other than mine, and several of her stu- 
dents have attained positions of prominence 
at museums and universities. Of enormous 
help to my husband and me was the fact that 
she frequently brought her students to see 
our collection and used it as a tool for teach- 
ing. In addition to offering us her knowledge 
and informed opinion of objects presented to 
us for purchase, she has introduced me to 
important scholars and to dealers in Japan. In 
short, she has been invaluable to the forma- 
tion of my collection. 

I would like to close by saying how proud 
and how pleased I am to have this exhibition at 
the great Metropolitan Museum, with its dis- 
tinguished director, Philippe de Montebello. 
I have been amazed by the detailed and careful 
preparation that has gone into making it a 
beautiful and meaningful display, one in which 
Professor Murase has been involved with 
every facet, as she was in the exhibition held at 
the museum in 1975. My only disappointment 
is that my husband, Jackson Burke, did not live 
to participate in this splendid occasion. 

I have been a member of the Metro- 
politan’s Board of Trustees since 1976, and I 
have found every minute to be both interest- 
ing and rewarding. Both the Acquisitions and 
Education Committees, on which I serve, are 
highly stimulating. I have learned much about 
great art and about its history, and how it is 
best presented to the diverse museum audi- 
ence of New York City. I owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the other members of the Board 
of Trustees and to Philippe de Montebello for 
allowing me to be a part of this wonderful 
world. In the collection’s future public use, I 
plan to remember the Museum in ways that 


will prove pleasing to all. 
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Introduction 


Japan is an elongated, crescent-shaped chain 
of islands that extends for about 2,800 kilo- 
meters (1,740 miles) off the Asian mainland. 
The name “Japan,” by which the archipelago 
is known in the West, derives from “Riben,” 
the Chinese reading of “Nihon” or “Nippon” 
(Where the Sun Rises), the name by which the 
Japanese people referred to their land. 

Japan lies within a vast monsoon zone that 
promises regular seasonal winds—in summer 
from the tropical south, bringing heavy rain- 
fall; in winter from northern Asia, causing 
heavy snowfall in Hokkaid6d and the coastal 
areas facing the Sea of Japan. The warm 
currents that flow from southern China and 
Southeast Asia favor the southern areas and 
those on the Pacific coast with mild winters. 
Even in the temperate southern regions, how- 
ever, life has never been easy for the inhabi- 
tants. Studded with mountains—many of them 
volcanic—only about one-sixth of the land is 
arable and thus lacks in natural resources. 

Ethnological and linguistic studies indicate 
that the first settlers came either from the 
northern regions of the Asian continent or 
from Southeast Asia. Although these early 
immigrants could advance no farther, as they 
were blocked by the vast ocean that extended 
to the east, the four seas that surrounded them 
served to protect them from invasion. Before 
the Second World War, Japan was only twice 
threatened by a foreign power. In 1274 and 
again in 1281, a combined force of Chinese 
and Koreans ‘was successfully repulsed, but 
only with the unexpected intervention of vio- 
lent storms, subsequently venerated by the 
Japanese as the kamikaze (divine wind). 


In this highly insulated nation, the attitude 
of the Japanese people toward their neighbors 
has swung like a pendulum. At times they 
withdrew into the comfortable cocoon of 
their island habitat, rejecting all contact with 
the outside world. At other times they were 
acutely aware of cultures beyond the seas that 
surrounded them and yearned to be part of 
the larger, international community. Three 
great waves of continental influence gave 
direction to the main cultural currents of 
Japan. The first was the introduction of Bud- 
dhism from Korea in the mid-sixth century. 
Thereafter, for hundreds of years, cultural 
models were drawn from China and Korea. 
Zen Buddhism arrived in the twelfth century, 
and with it the art of ink-monochrome painting. 
In the eighteenth century Japanese artists, 
again profoundly influenced by Chinese 
culture, emulated the Chinese literati concept 
of painting. 

Without question, the intermittent influ- 
ence of Chinese culture inspired the Japanese 
people. But no foreign culture has ever totally 
dominated them. Periods of intense borrowing 
from continental culture have always alternated 
with periods of retrenchment, when the 
Japanese would assimilate what they had bor- 
rowed from abroad, adapting it to their own 
needs and sensitivities and adjusting it to the 
indigenous environment. The vivid expres- 
sion of a joyful response to nature and human 
affairs, for example, has distinguished the arts 
of Japan from those of China, which tend 
toward sober restraint and intellectualiza- 
tion. Nearly all aspects of Chinese art were 
explored in Japan, and in every case the result 


was a rich and innovative variation. For this 
reason it is nearly always possible to distin- 
guish Japanese copies from the Chinese orig- 
inals. A particularly good example of this 
process is found in the art of book illustration. 
Boldly exploiting the handscroll’s unique abil- 
ity to suggest the passage of time as the paper 
is unrolled, Japanese painters have depicted 
human activities with an immediacy unreal- 
ized anywhere else before the advent of the 
cinema. The Japanese genius is also evident in 
the masterly application of vivid colors and 
gold and silver to create large, abstract pat- 
terns not unlike some twentieth-century art. 
Perhaps what distinguishes Japanese art most 
clearly from the art of China and Korea is the 
fast—almost frenzied—pace with which new 
styles evolved in the island culture. Even so, 
the presence of the past is always felt. 

In our own time, the Japanese have turned 
once again to the outside world. Emerging 
from an entrenched feudal system in the late 
nineteenth century, they have eagerly assimi- 
lated Western technology and culture. Their 
achievements in art during the past hundred 
fifty years again illustrate their remarkable 
gift for absorbing new ideas while remaining 
true to their own spirit. Fascinating though it 
is to examine the evolution of the modern arts 
in Japan, that pleasure cannot be enjoyed 
here, as the Mary Griggs Burke Collection 
focuses exclusively on works dating to before 
1868. It is hoped that those who read this cat- 
alogue and savor the works on which it is 
based will pursue their acquaintance with the 
art created in Japan through the twentieth 
century and beyond. 











I. Protoliterate Era (ca. 10,500 B.C.-A.D. 538) 
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A bout eighteen thousand years ago, toward 
the end of the Ice Age, as the great glaciers 
began slowly to melt, the islands that now 
constitute the Japanese archipelago were sep- 
arated from the Asian mainland. Japan's first 
pottery-making culture, the Jomon, appeared 
sometime after this geological event. Carbon- 
14 testing of the oldest types of Jomon vessels 
has yielded for their production the stunningly 
early date of about 10,500 B.c., but because 
this date falls outside the known chronology 
of pottery development elsewhere in the 
world, it is not generally accepted and remains 
provisional until further studies are made. 

The Jomon period (ca. 10,500 B.C. —Ca. 300 B.C.) 
constitutes the first phase of Japan’s proto- 
literate era; the others are the Yayoi period 
(ca. 4th century B.c.—ca. 3rd century A.D.) and 
the Kofun period (ca. 3rd century A.D.—538). 
The name Jómon, which means “cord mark- 
ings,” was given to these ceramics because 
most of the clay vessels and figurines made in 
this culture bear the marks made by rough 
ropes wound around sticks that were pressed 
against the clay when it was still wet (fig. 5). 
Such marks are also combined with geometric 
designs formed of grooves and raised bands, 
which the potters made by dipping their 
fingers in water and running them over the 
clay body, leaving a vivid reminder of their 
presence. Excavations of Jomon sites, most 
of which were discovered by chance, have 
increased in number since the end of the 
Second World War. While the many archaeo- 
logical finds have added to our knowledge of 
specific artifacts, they have not helped to 
resolve certain fundamental questions con- 
cerning the people of the protoliterate era, 
such as their ethnic classification and the ori- 
gin of their language. The resolution of such 
questions is crucial for understanding the suc- 
ceeding culture. 

Beginning about the fourth century B.C., 
Jomon culture was gradually replaced by the 
more advanced Yayoi culture, which first 
appeared in western Japan, then spread east 
and north to Honshu Island. The Yayoi, farm- 
ers who enjoyed the benefits of living in per- 





manently settled communities, developed a 
culture that signaled a radical departure from 
the simple hunting life of the Jomon. Some 
new aspects of their society evolved from the 
Jomon, but more important to their develop- 
ment was the technique of wet-rice cultiva- 
tion, which is thought to have been introduced 
to Japan from Korea or southeastern China.’ 
Many dates for this momentous agricultural 
innovation—ranging from 1000 B.C. to the 
first century A.D.—have been proposed, and 
its adoption has been largely responsible for 
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Figure 5. Cord-marking patterns on Jomon 
pottery 


Figure 6. Tomb of Emperor Nintoku, 
Sakai, Osaka Prefecture. Protoliterate era 
(ca. 10,500 B.C.—A.D. 538), late 4th-early 
sth century. Total area 458 acres 





the political, economic, and cultural variations 
that characterize different regions of the arch- 
ipelago. Thus the western region, which is 
better suited to rice cultivation, is culturally 
and economically more advanced than the 
hilly, colder northern region, which to this day 
remains less developed. 

Yayoi vessels are the products of a society 
dependent on the cultivation of rice. As sur- 
pluses were stockpiled, increasing numbers 
of storage jars were needed. Indeed, storage 
jars constituted nearly half the vessels pro- 
duced in the Yayoi culture. The Yayoi also 
made objects and tools in bronze and iron, as 
well as elegant, thin-walled pottery wares. 
(The name “Yayoi” is borrowed froma site in 
Tokyo, near the campus of Tokyo University, 
where this type of pottery was first discovered 
in 1884.) The great variety of shapes available 
for the cooking, storage, and serving of food 
suggests that the culture was an affluent one. 
The technical sophistication of their crafts 
clearly distinguishes the Yayoi people from the 
Jomon and presupposes that their cultural 
advancement was not of indigenous origin but 
rather was brought to Japan from the Asian 
continent by successive waves of immigrants. 

The people of the Yayoi culture lived in 
thatched houses clustered to form villages, 
and it was during this era that a class society 
began to emerge. Also significant was the 
introduction of metallurgy from the Asian 
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continent, which made possible the produc- 


tion of bronze and iron implements. Over 
time, the Yayoi people grouped themselves 
into clan-nations, which by the first century 
numbered more than one hundred. Through- 
out the second and third centuries the clans 
fought among themselves. In the late fifth cen- 
tury power fell to the Yamato clan, which won 
control over much of Honshü Island and the 
northern half of Kyushu. 

The practice of building sepulchral mounds 
and burying treasures with the dead was 
transmitted to Japan from the Asian continent 
about the third century. The following three 
centuries are called the Kofun (also Tumuli) 
period because the culture of this era is stud- 
jed mainly through artifacts found in or near 
burial mounds (kofun, old tombs). In the late 
fourth and the fifth century, mounds of monu- 
mental proportions were built in great num- 
bers, symbolizing the increasingly unified 
power of the governing class (fig. 6). 


1. Richard J. Pearson (in Pearson et al. 1991, p. 15) dates 
it to 1000 B.C. But in his most recent book (Pearson 
et al. 1992, p. 23) he dates it to ca. 400 B.C. Gina L. 
Barnes (in Pearson et al. 1991, p. 28) places it at about 
350 B.C. Kinoshita Masashi (1982, introduction and 
p. 17) dates it to both the first century A.D. and the 
third to second century B.c. More recent scholarship 
holds that the beginning of the Yayoi culture did not 
necessarily coincide with the introduction of wet- 
rice cultivation, suggesting that it overlapped with 
the demise of Jomon culture. 


Jómon Period (ca. 10,500 B.C.—ca. 300 B.C.) 


CATALOGUE NO. 1 


At the present time, the chronology of the 
Jomon period is usually divided into the fol- 
lowing six phases: 


Incipient ca. 10,500—8000 B.C. 
Initial 8000-5000 B.C. 
Early 5000-2500 B.C. 
Middle 2500—1500 B.C. 
Late 1500-1000 B.C. 
Final 1000-300 B.C. 


All Jómon pots were made by hand, with- 
out the aid of a wheel, the potter building up 
the vessel from the bottom with coil upon coil 
of soft clay. The clay was mixed with a variety 
of adhesive materials, including mica, lead, 
fibers, and crushed shells. After the vessel was 
formed, tools were employed to smooth both 
the outer and the interior surfaces. When 
completely dry, it was fired in an outdoor 
bonfire at a temperature of no more than 
about 900 degrees centigrade. It is generally 
believed that the vessels were made by the 
women of a food-gathering society whose 
male kinfolk hunted and fished. In other parts 
of the world such food-gathering cultures 
evolved into food-producing cultures. By con- 
trast, the Jomon people—though they lived 
in settled communities, their pit dwellings 
arranged around a central open space—con- 
tinued to follow their original life-style. 

The earliest, most primitive pieces made in 
this culture were cooking vessels, the most 
common of which were pointed at the base so 
they could be pushed into the earth. Over the 


centuries, decorations were added. Initially, 


small medallions or strips of clay were 
attached to the rim. Later, designs were 
incised into the clay. And finally, the yomon, the 
cord markings, appeared (fig. 5, page 3). 
Beginning about midpoint in the Initial Phase, 
potters used not only rope but also shells and 
wooden sticks with engraved designs to 
impress decorations into the soft clay. Rims 
became irregular in profile as they were 
pinched, raised, or indented. In western 
Japan, mainly Kyushú and the Nara—Kyoto 
area, flat-based vessels were produced. 
Indeed, at this time nearly all the characteris- 
tic features of Jomon pottery emerged. 
Excavation sites dating to the Middle 
Phase—the zenith of Jomon culture—have 
been found in great numbers, suggesting a 
growth in the population, which now enjoyed 
a somewhat richer material life. Vessels dating 
to this era are more varied in shape, size— 
some measure jo centimeters (nearly 20 in.) in 
height, others a mere 5 centimeters (2 in.)— 
and function. With their thicker bodies and 
flamboyant projections, Middle Phase pots are 
more profusely decorated, with designs exe- 
cuted in a wide range of techniques. The exu- 
berant projections, which bear no apparent 
relationship to the function of the vessels, 
are unique to Japanese pottery culture. 
Some examples, like the vessel in the Burke 
Collection (cat. no. 1), are irregular in shape, 
with a boldly sculptured rim and three-dimen- 
sional protrusions. The primitive species— 
snakes and frogs—that sometimes adorn the 


surfaces suggest that vessels of this kind may 


have had some ritual, rather than purely utili- 
tarıan, purpose. 

During the Late Phase, mysterious 
figurines in clay, called dogw (earthen idols), 
representing humans—usually female—and 
animals, began to appear. They have been 
found at many sites, for the most part in east- 
ern Japan. Cord patterns like those on the pots 
decorate their bodies and faces. The function 
of the dogu is not clear, though it was most 
likely based on some sort of ritualistic belief. 
Many female dogu have ample breasts and 
hips, which suggests that they may be fertility 
goddesses or benevolent spirits who assisted at 
childbirth. As many others have missing body 
parts, they may have been used in prayers for 
the recovery of the sick or to place a curse on 
an enemy. 

Jómon vessels were of interest to the 
Japanese of the early Edo period (1615~ 
1868), but serious studies of the culture were 
not undertaken until the excavations in 1877 of 
shell mounds at Omori, south of Tokyo, by 
the American scholar Edward S. Morse (1833— 
1925). Our information concerning the evolu- 
tion of Jomon pottery remains inconclusive. 
Many scholars suggest connections with the 
Asian mainland; for example, the use of small, 
punched holes as well as jomon on vessels 
from northern Japan is thought to derive 
from Siberian pottery.’ Other scholars see the 
development of Jomon pottery as the result of 


indigenous evolution. 


1. Kobayashi Tatsuo 1979, figs. 19, 21, and 23. 
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1. Deep Bowl 


Jömon period (ca. 10,500 B.C.—ca. 300 B.C.) 
Earthenware 


Height 53.1 cm (20% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. §5. 


Like many Jomon vessels of the same general 
shape, this pot is composed of two distinct 
parts: a tall, flat-based body that widens 
slightly toward the top and a flaring mouth 
that consists of four groups of abstract 
sculptural shapes. Made of coiled clay that 
encircles the top of the vessel, the flamboy- 
ant, forward-projecting decorations are 
pierced by large and small openings. Rims 
sculptured in this way are known as the fire- 
flame type, or Ka’en-shiki, as they resemble 
leaping flames (Aa en); they are the distin- 
guishing feature of Jomon vessels. Their 
meaning, origin, and function are not known, 
but they are vivid reminders of the mal- 
leability of the material from which the ves- 
sels were constructed. 

Although most Jomon wares are plain pots 
made for cooking, lavishly decorated pieces 
such as this one were probably used for pre- 
paring food at special religious ceremonies, 
their sculpted rims and large size making 
them unfit for everyday use. The soot that 
blackened the upper half of the body sug- 
gests that this vessel was placed over a vigor- 
ous fire that later died down. Such pieces 
are far rarer than those that are smooth and 
plain-rimmed, and they are in a better state 


of preservation when excavated. 
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Jomon vessels have been found at sites 
throughout the Japanese archipelago, but the 
most spectacular specimens are from sites 
concentrated in eastern Japan. It is generally 
agreed that Ka’en-shiki vessels were pro- 
duced in the northeast, from the Japanese 
Alps to the area north of the Kantö Plain. 
The most dramatic examples come from the 
Shinano River basin in Niigata Prefecture, 
near the Sea of Japan. The bowl in the 
Burke Collection resembles pieces excavated 
in the areas around Fukushima, northeast 
of Tokyo. 

The tentative chronology of Jómon pot- 
tery culture suggests that Ka’en-shiki vessels 
first appeared in the Kanto region at the 
beginning of the Early Phase and reached 
the height of their development in the 
Middle Phase, during which the Burke bowl 
may have been made. In the Late Phase such 
strong plastic designs began to lose their 
energy and were supplanted by the more 
functional vessels of the Yayoi culture. 


1. Richard J. Pearson in Pearson et al. 1991, p. 26. Itis 
also suggested that some Jomon vessels were used 
for the burial of human remains, and the small holes 
at the bottom were made as passages through which 
the deceased’s soul could be released. See Harada 
Masayuki in Pearson et al. 1992, p. 103. 
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Yayoi Period (ca. ath century B. C.—Ca. 3rd century A.D.) 


CATALOGUE NO. 2 





Figure 7. Dotaku (bronze bell). Yayoi period 


(ca. 4th century B.c.—ca. 3rd century A.D.), 
ist-2nd century A.D. Bronze, height 110.5 cm 
(43% in.). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Rogers Fund, 1918 (13.68) 


In striking contrast to Jömon pottery, Yayoi 
vessels have clean, functional shapes. Nonethe- 
less, the technical process of pottery-making 
remained essentially the same, and in all likeli- 
hood women using the coil method rather 
than the potter’s wheel continued to be the pri- 
mary producers. Two technical differences, 
however, are significant: the fine clay surfaces 
of Yayoi vessels were carefully smoothed, and 
clay slip was sometimes applied over the body 
to make it less porous. 

Many Yayoi vessels resemble pots found in 
Korea, and some scholars have proposed that 
the Yayoi style originated in that land, arriv- 
ing first in northern Kyushu and gradually 
spreading northeast. Nevertheless, some 
pieces clearly show the influence of Jomon 
ceramics, leading others to speculate that 
Yayoi wares were the product of an indige- 
nous evolution from the less elaborate Jomon 
wares of northern Kyushu.’ A compromise 
view is that the indigenous pottery tradition 
was modified by an influx of new technology 
from the continent in the last years of the Late 
Jomon Phase.” 

Although recent excavations in South 
Korea and Japan have brought to light an 
enormous amount of data concerning Yayoi 
vessels, there is still much to be learned. It is 
clear that new pottery shapes, which were 
functional as well as elegant and refined, 
spread across the archipelago, with the excep- 
tion of Hokkaido in the north and Okinawa 
in the south, and a variety of regional styles 
evolved. The most extensively decorated 
Yayoi vessels were produced in areas where 
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the most elaborate Jomon wares had been 
made, suggesting the lingering influence of 
the earlier pottery tradition. Nevertheless, the 
decorations are relatively scant, consisting 
primarily of grooves and hatched lines. In 
some cases simple designs of houses, animals, 
fish, and humans are scratched into the shoul- 
ders. Some Yayoi vessels with tall stems recall 
pieces from the Longshan culture of China 
(2500-1700 B.C.), while others have the per- 
forated base characteristic of Korean pottery in 
the Three Kingdoms period (57 B.C.—A.D. 668). 

Yayoi wares were fired at a higher temper- 
ature than Jomon pottery, some parts polished 
to a high sheen and painted before firing. 
Although most Yayoi pots were intended for 
utilitarian purposes, some were apparently 
made for ritual use. The most unusual bronze 
object produced during this period was the 
dotaku, a bell with a tubular body surmounted 
by a large handle that extends as a decorative 
flange along the sides of the body (fig. 7). The 
most common designs are hatched lines, trian- 
gles, spirals, and geometric patterns. Simple 
representations of domesticated animals, as 
well as scenes of fishing, harvesting, hunting, 


and fighting—all familiar activities in the 





lives of the ancient Japanese—also appear. 
Religious or ritual ceremonies do not seem to 
have been depicted. The continental proto- 


type of the dotaku has yet to be discovered. 


1. Kuraku Yoshiyuki 1979, p. 6; Harunart Hideji 1990; 
and Tsuboi Kiyotari 1990, p. 86. 
2. Kinoshita Masashi 1982, p. 20. 


2. Red Jar with Flaring Month 


Yayoi period (ca. zrd century n.c.—ca. zrd 
century A.D.), zrd centurv A.D. 
Earthenware 


Height 40.5 cm (16 in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993. 0. 56. 


Devoid of the sense of dark mystery that 
pervades Jomon pottery, this jar belongs to a 
new type of ceramic discovered in 1884 and 
named “Yayoi” for the culture that produced 
it. Yayoi pieces have complex profiles. This 
jar swells from a small base to a bulbous 
body and then narrows sharply to a neck 
that supports a boldly flaring mouth decorat- 
ed simply with four sets of three parallel 
clay strips. The surface is smooth, and the 
bright red coloration was produced by the 
oxidized iron in the clay. 


This smooth-walled vessel with its simple 


yet powerful shape was probably made as a 
storage jar for grains or liquids. A black 
scorch mark on the body, however, suggests 
that like many other storage jars it was 
placed over a cooking fire. The large hole 
at the base perhaps indicates its original use, 
since it is believed that such vessels were 
placed on tall stands atop tomb mounds 
(fig. 8, page 12) as precursors of the earhest 


haniwa (cat. no. 3). 


1. See Mural Íwao 1971, p. 8 Kuraku Yoshtvukt 1979, 
hgs. 76, 85 and Kobavashi Yukio r999, p. 122. 
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Kofun Period (ca. 3rd century A. D.— 538) 


CATALOGUE NOS. 3, 4 


Several of the great tombs that gave this period 
its name are found in the vicinity of Osaka. 
The largest, believed to be that of Emperor 
Nintoku (313—399), measures in total 
458 acres (fig. 6, page 6). The tomb is shaped 
like a keyhole. In front is a flat wedge-shaped 
mound intended for rituals, and behind it is a 
higher circular mound built over the burial 
chamber. The site is surrounded by three 
moats and ringed by a series of smaller burial 
mounds. 

Burial chambers and sarcophagi in the early 
tombs are simple and unadorned. By the sixth 
century painted decorations begin to appear. 
The earliest, dating from the beginning of the 
century, are simple geometric patterns; later in 
the same century, painted representations of 
men and animals are found. The bodies of the 
dead were interred in large wooden coffins; 
burial goods—bronze mirrors, tools, weap- 
ons, personal ornaments, horse trappings, and 
clay vessels—accompanied the coffins in the 
tomb chambers. 

The burial mounds were circled with 
stones. Packed in rows at the base, scattered 
on the crest of the knoll, or placed on the slop- 
ing sides of the mound were haniwa (clay 
cylinders). These hollow clay tubes served as 
stands for offering vessels, such as the Yayoi 
jar (cat. no. 2), when the tombs were the focus 
of community ritual.’ Although most Aaniwa 
are unadorned, some have sculptures— 
among the most charming objects created in 
prehistoric Japan—at the top. 

~The first sculptural Aanzwa were miniature 
models of houses and ceremonial furnishings 


placed on the summit of the mounds, which 


were often surrounded by small replicas of. 


arms and armor. Later, sculptures of birds, 
most likely meant as messengers of the gods, 
were added, together with figures of horses 
and priestesses. In the late fifth century 
solemn-faced aristocrats, warriors, peasants, 
and soothsayers join their ranks, as do boats 
and domesticated animals by the end of the 
century. Directly observed representations of 
things and people, aniwa offer a rare glimpse 
into the life of the ancient Japanese. With no 


hint of mystery in their open expressions, 
these delightful sculptures were made with 
very little modeling; the eyes and mouth, for 
example, are mere perforations in the 
hollow tube, which allowed hot air to pass 
through the statue during the firing process. 
The simplicity of technique and form reflects 
the Japanese craftsman’s sensitivity to the soft, 
malleable character of the clay, a sensitivity 
that may be observed as well in much later 
ceramic works. 

Facing outward from the burial mounds, 
the haniwa could be seen from a great distance 
(fig. 8). Possibly they were used to mark a 
sacred site, or to protect the site from evil spirits; 
they were certainly not used as replacements 
for human sacrifices, as is often erroneously 
claimed. The disposition of the human aniwa 
on the mounds has been variously interpreted 
as representing a funeral march, prayers for 
the revival of the dead, or a transfer of power 
from one ruler to the next.” 

Haniwa were made in large numbers, some- 
times in the thousands. They were fired in 
kilns called anagama, at a low temperature of 


about 6oo degrees centigrade. Asa result, they 


are, like the example in the Burke Collection 
(cat. no. 3), either reddish or buff-colored. 
When nearly identical figures are found in 
groups of two or three, they can be attributed 
to the same artisan; differences in regional 
styles have also been recognized.’ 

There is some dispute as to where haniwa 
originated, but we know that their production 
spread throughout the archipelago. After the 
initial stage of cylinder or pot-atop-cylinder, 
objects such as shields, boats, and houses were 
introduced, most likely in the second half of 
the fourth century. In the fifth century, these 
objects were replaced by representations of 
humans and later of animals. The human 
hanıwa were especially popular in the Kantö 
region of eastern Japan. Haniwa production 
stopped in the Kinki area, in southern 
Honshü, in the late sixth century and in the 


rest of the country in the seventh century. 


1. Kobayashi Yukio 1990, p. 122. 


tv 


. Kamei Masamichi 1995, p. 21. 
3. Inokuma Kanekatsu 1979, pp. 15-18; and Kobayashi 
Yukio 1990, p. 101. 





Figure 8. Reconstruction of Aaniva on tumulus, Jimbo Shimojo, no. 2, Gunma Prefecture. Drawing by 
Migishima Kazuo and Iizuka Satoshi 
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2 Haniwa 


Kofun period (ca. 3rd century A.D.-538), 
6th century 

Earthenware with traces of polychrome 
Height 31.5 cm (127% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 57. 


Burial mound figures, or hanıwa, were the 
most important funerary furnishings of the 
Kofun period. Because male and female hanzwa 
have similar faces, gender identification is 
difficult. Nevertheless, in most cases clothing 
and hairstyles serve to distinguish males from 


females. Men wear hats and helmets, their 


long hair tied in two ponytails. Women are 
shown with their hair piled high upon their 
heads. The special charm of these figures 
derives from their simple, abstracted forms, 
with no attempt made to model either face or 
body, and a disregard for realism, which 
gives them a vivid immediacy. It is doubtful 
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that the makers of these engaging figures 
intended to portray emotion; the perception 
of a particular mood is in the mind of the 
beholder. Indeed, depending on the position 
of the viewer, the facial expressions of hanı- 
wa seem to change. 

This fragment of a aniwa figure with a 
guileless, childlike expression portrays a 
young woman, so identified by her imposing 
chignon, which resembles a mortarboard. 
The hair is tied in two parts by a ribbon that 
is visible when viewed from above; indenta- 
tions detected from the underside of the disk 
show the parting of the hairknot. The coiffure 
is adorned with a comblike ornament and a 
band with a triangle pattern, partially painted 
red. Directly below the hairline is a long, 
straight ridge, also painted red, probably indi- 


4. Yokobe 


Kofun period (ca. 3rd century A.D.—538), 
6th century A.D. 
Sueki; earthernware 


Height 37 cm (14% in.); diameter 44 cm (17% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 58. 


This large recumbent vessel, or yokobe, is 
impressive for its unusual watermelon shape, 
its tough, dark gray body, and the horizontal 
streaks of glaze that appear to have been 
blown across the surface by a high wind. The 
side opening is unique to this type of ware, 
which was first produced in the mid-fifth 
century. Known as Sueki—from sweru (to 
offer) and ki (ware)—it is usually made of 
blue-gray clay and is often thin-bodied and 
hard, having been fired at temperatures of 
roughly 1,100 to 1,200 degrees centigrade, a 
range similar to that used to produce modern 
stoneware and porcelain. Unlike earlier 
Jómon or Yayoi pots, yokobe were fired in a 


cating eyebrows. The facial features, rendered 
with no attempt at modeling, are expressed 

by the simplest means—two almond-shaped 
slits for the eyes, a chunk of clay for the nose 
(partially restored), and a small opening for 
the mouth. 

With festive rouge on her cheeks, the young 
woman wears a beaded necklace and earrings 
that cover her ears. She is dressed in a high- 
necked tunic with tight-fitting sleeves deco- 
rated with dots, suggesting deerskin. A 
shawl-like cloth covers her right shoulder. The 
raised right arm tapers off to an ill-defined, 
damaged hand. The left arm, now lost, may 
have held offerings or been raised in the 
same manner as her right. The torso is lost, 
but it is likely that the figure originally wore 


a flared jacket over a skirt that ended rather 


Korean-style kiln called an anagama, a single 
tunnel-like chamber half buried in the ground 
along the slope of a hill. Such kilns were 
introduced to Japan sometime in the late 
fourth or early fifth century A.D. 

The lineage of Sueki reaches back to the 
Longshan pottery of ancient China (ca. 2500~ 
1700 B.C.), but its direct precursor is the 
grayware of the Three Kingdoms period 
(57 B.C.—A.D. 668) in Korea.’ Technically 
more advanced than Jomon and Yayoi pot- 
tery, or even a Kofun-era ware of a slightly 
later date called Hajiki, Sueki marks a turn- 
ing point in the history of Japanese ceramics. 
Here the wheel was used for the first time, 
though only to produce smaller pieces and to 
finish the shapes of larger vessels. Beginning 
in the second half of the seventh century, 
green glaze was intentionally applied to cere- 
monial objects. Natural ash glaze was often 
used to decorate wares intended for everyday 
use, such as the yokode shown here. 

Many Japanese settlements with kilns and 
kiln sites are named Suemura (Sue villages), 
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abruptly above the usual cylindrical base. 
We do not know whether the figure por- 
trays a particular individual, nor do we know 
her station in society. It has been suggested 
that the rouge, earrings, and necklace identi- 
fy the figure as a participant in a funeral cere- 
mony.’ Alternately, such adornments have 
been thought to indicate that the woman was 
a sorceress. It has also been proposed that the 
facial paint represents a tattoo.” Whatever 
the case, the consensus is that the color had 
a ceremonial significance. The figure may 
come from the Kanto region of eastern Japan, 
where many fine human-shaped aniwa were 


made in the sixth century. 


1. Doi Takashi in Pearson et al. 1991, no. 56. 
2. Kobayashi Yukio 1990, p. 100. 


but scholars generally agree that the first 
kilns to produce Sueki were probably located 
south of Osaka—the political and cultural 
heart of fifth-century Japan— where more 
than five hundred kiln sites have been discov- 
ered behind a cluster of tombs.” Initially the 
kilns must have been operated by immigrant 
Korean potters, since the earliest Sueki look 
very much like Korean wares. In their casual 
appearance and the asymmetrical placement 
of the neck on the body, they most closely 
resemble Korean pieces from the Kaya region, 
on the southern coast. From the end of the 
fifth through the early sixth century, the new 
technique spread to many other areas of 
Japan, and to date more than two thousand 
Sueki kiln sites have been discovered. After 
the decline of production at Suemura kilns in 
the Osaka area in the tenth century, Sueki 
kilns in other provinces continued to turn out 
pots as late as the fifteenth century. 

In addition to the use of the wheel, Sueki 
manufacture also differed from that of the 


Jomon and Yayoi wares in that it was the 


product of an ofhcially organized systematic 
effort that enjoyed court and temple patron- 
age, and professional male workers were 
involved.’ A great variety of shapes were 
created—for everyday use, for the ceremo- 
nial functions that evolved in the more com- 
plex and advanced society, and for burial of 
the dead. Sueki was adapted even to the 
needs of the newly introduced Buddhist 
ceremonies. 

In use from the beginning of Sueki history,’ 
a yokobe such as this one, a barrel-shaped 
recumbent bottle with the neck on the side, is 
the most basic type of storage jar for liquids 
such as sake. (It is shown here as it would 
have stood when not in use, so the liquid 


would not pour out.) Like many other yokobe, 
it was formed in sections by the coil method. 
The neck also was made separately and later 
attached to the opening on the side. Three 
disks were used to finish and close the aper- 
ture at one end. These may have been 
finished on a wheel, as they bear whirl lines 
left by a turning motion. The vessel itself 
was smoothed on both the exterior and the 
interior by being beaten with wood tools, 
with care taken to keep them from breaking 
through the relatively thin body. The exteri- 
or was further smoothed with another wood 
tool, carved with a checkered pattern, while 
the interior was finished with a tool carved 


with a wave pattern. The finished vessel was 


made to stand on its end in the kiln; the ashes 
from burning embers that fell on its surface 
during the firing created the random vitreous 
glaze that runs across the body, a technique 
that has continued into modern times.’ This 
vessel, with its simple, well-formed body of 
iron-rich clay and stripes of natural green- 
brown glaze, vibrates with raw energy, its 
strangely vivid quality singularly appealing 


to modern taste. 


t. Miwa Karoku in Pearson et al. 1991, p. 53. 


+ 


2. Narasaki Shoichi 1990, p. 92. 
. Tanabe Shozo 1989, p. 121. 


Nw 


4. Narasaki Shoichi 1990, p. 108. 
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IL Asuka through Late Heian Period (538-1185) 


CATALOGUE NOS. 5-20 


Opposite: Detail of cat. no. 5 


he introduction of Buddhism to the 

Japanese archipelago in the sixth century 
was of momentous significance. The faith that 
has shaped the lives of millions of people in 
East and Southeast Asia originated in India. 
Its founder is thought to have been born in 563 
B.c. The son of a king of the Shakya tribe, 
based in the Himalayan foothills of what is 
now Nepal, his given name was Siddhartha 
and his family name Gautama; he also came to 
be known as Shakyamuni (J: Shaka Nyorai), 
or Sage of the Shakyas. Raised in luxury as a 
royal prince, Siddhartha eventually became 
acutely aware of the abject miseries suftered 
by mankind, and at the age of twenty-nine he 
departed from home, renouncing the world 
to search for a solution to death and human 
suffering. He first studied yogic meditation 
under various teachers, but finding that it did 
not lead to the highest realization, he decided 
to follow his own path. After six years of spir- 
itual discipline, he attained enlightenment 
while meditating under the sacred bodh: tree at 
Bodh Gaya. As the Buddha, or Enlightened 
One, he devoted himself to sharing with oth- 
ers the mysteries of the universe, teaching and 
establishing a community of monks and nuns, 
the sangha, to continue his work. 

The Buddha taught that all existence is 
sorrow and that human suffering derives 
from attachment to the self and to the 
ephemeral delights of the senses. To rid one- 
self of suffering and to find release from rein- 
carnation—the continual cycle of birth, 
death, and rebirth to which all sentient beings 
are destined—it is necessary to suppress the 
ego. Salvation, he discovered, is achieved by 
following the Eightfold Path: of right beliefs, 
right aspirations, right thoughts, right speech, 
right livelihood, right action, right effort, and 
right meditation. This code of living the 
Buddha proclaimed in his first sermon, to five 
ascetics at Sarnath, where he began to turn the 
Wheel of the Law. The five ascetics became 
his first disciples. According to tradition, the 
great teacher achieved transcendence, or nir- 
vana, in his eightieth year and was liberated 
from the cycle of rebirth and suffering. After 


his mortal death the Buddha resumed his place 
in paradise, to await the souls of the faithful 
through the ages. 

Mahayana (Greater Vehicle) Buddhism, 
which developed in India during the Kusana 
era (ca. 1st-3rd century A.D.), was the form of 
the faith introduced into Japan. It is distin- 
guished from the Theravada and related 
schools, known as Hinayana (Lesser Vehicle) 
Buddhism. The ideal of earlier Buddhists 
was the perfected saintly sage, the arhat, who 
attained liberation by purifying the self of all 
defilements and desires. The main philosoph- 
ical tenet of Mahayana doctrine is that all 
things are empty, or devoid of self-nature. Its 
chief religious ideal is the bodhisattva, who 
supplanted the earlier ideal of the arhat and 
is distinguished from the latter by his vow to 
postpone his own entry into nırvana until all 
other sentient beings are saved. Shakyamuni, 
the historical Buddha, is regarded in Maha- 
yana as the temporary manifestation of the 
eternal Buddha. Mahayana’s belief in the 
intrinsic purity of consciousness generated 
the idea of the potential Buddhahood of all 
living beings. 

Buddhism arrived in China about the 
first century A.D., via the deserts of ancient 
Gandhara (northern Afghanistan) and 
Central Asia. By the fourth century, the faith 
had amassed a great number of believers in 
Korea as well. In 538 (or 552, according to 
another tradition), the king of the Korean 
kingdom of Paekche (J: Kudara), an ardent 
believer, sent a message to the Japanese 
emperor Kinmei (r. 532-71) describing the 
Buddhist faith as “most excellent” and urging 
him to embrace it. 

The decision to admit a foreign faith into 
their land signified that the Japanese would be 
joining the continental Buddhist community. 
It would necessitate adopting a new culture, 
which was essentially Chinese, and assuming 
a way of life fundamentally different from that 
to which they were accustomed. Chinese civ- 
ilization, which was culturally and politically 
more sophisticated than their own, thus came 
to serve as a model for a new social order. The 
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upper classes studied Chinese literature, phi- 
losophy, art, science, and governance. Most 
important, the introduction of the Chinese 
system of writing revolutionized Japanese 
life, since until that time the Japanese had had 
no written language. 

The adoption of Buddhism did not, how- 
ever, lead to the abolition of Shinto, the 
ancient native religion of Japan, which is 
characterized by the observance of traditional 
rituals and customs involving the reverence of 
ancestors, the celebration of popular festivals, 
and worshiping a host of beneficent deities. 
Indeed, the early Japanese converts to Bud- 
dhism learned to accommodate their own 
gods to the new faith, and Shintoism has con- 
tinued to dominate many traditional cere- 
monies important to national life up to the 
present day. 

The introduction of Buddhism to Japan 
marks the initiation of Japan’s first historical 
epoch, the Asuka period (538-710), named 
for the area near Nara where the court resided 
and where many edifices were built to honor 
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the new gods. Because the Japanese had no 
knowledge of continental architecture, sculp- 
ture, or painting, the construction of temples 
and statues and the painting of icons were 
supervised by artisans who had emigrated 
from Korea. 

The earliest Japanese Buddhist temples, 
modeled on Chinese prototypes, which in turn 
derived from Chinese secular buildings, were 
multistructured compounds constructed on 
level ground, the buildings laid out in a sym- 
metrical plan with a southerly orientation, 
considered auspicious in Chinese geomancy. 
We know from literary sources that these 
structures, built as re-creations of paradise on 
earth, were dazzling in their lavish use of 
space and the sensuousness of their colors. 

Sadly, none of the ancient monasteries 
survive. Horyuji, established probably in 607 
in the Asuka area, is the earliest surviving 
Buddhist temple, and its several buildings 
illustrate the first epoch of Japanese Buddhist 
architecture (6th—8th century; fig. 9). Closely 
associated with the enlightened statesman 
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Figure 9. Horyuj1, Nara. 
Asuka period (538-710), 
rebuilt from 670 


Prince Shötoku, regent of Japan from 593 to 
622, Horyujiis the oldest extant wooden struc- 
ture in the world. With its wealth of architec- 
tural and artistic styles, Horywji offers the 
most comprehensive picture that we have 
today of the arts in the Asuka period. The 
extraordinarily large number of sculptures 
that it houses are predominantly of gilt bronze 
and modest in size, with iconographic features 
specific to Buddhist imagery. Buddhas are 
distinguished from bodhisattvas in that, as 
a rule, they wear no personal ornaments. Bodhi- 
sattvas are, by contrast, heavily bedecked with 
jewels. Buddhas are also characterized by the 
urna, a small protuberance on the forehead 
that signifies superhuman wisdom, and the 
ushnisha, a larger protuberance, like a top- 
knot, on the head. The urna and ushnisha are 
two of the /akshana (attributes) of the histor- 
ical Buddha, physical characteristics that dis- 
tinguish him from ordinary mortals. Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas alike have unusually long 
earlobes, reminders of Buddha’s princely past 
in India, where men wore heavy earrings. The 
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Figure 10. Great Buddha 
Hall, Tödasjı, Nara.Nara 


period (710-94), 743—52- 
Rebuilt 17th century 


Buddha is often shown making distinct hand 
gestures, called mudras, which represent such 
practices as teaching or meditating. Buddhist 
deities are, in general, without indication of 
gender, though a small number have been 
identified as goddesses by their gentle facial 
expressions or plump bodies. 

Before the eighth century, a new capital 
city was founded and a new imperial palace 
constructed. This extravagant practice, 
which was followed every time a new emper- 
or succeeded to the throne, grew out of the 
Shinto belief that death pollutes the environ- 
ment in which it occurs. Thus, because the 
capital city and the imperial palace were 
meant to be temporary, for many generations 
they were fairly modest in size. Over time, 
the influx of foreign ideas and customs stim- 
ulated the emulation of the more sophisticat- 
ed life-style that prevailed on the continent, 
from which increasing numbers of Japanese 
travelers returned with glowing reports of 
the magnificent capital at Chang’an (Xian) in 
northwestern China. The reorganization of 
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the Japanese court into a more complex sys- 
tem, together with a desire for a more cen- 
tralized rule, led to the establishment of a 
permanent capital. 

Nara was founded in 710. Located some- 
what west of the commercial district of present- 
day Nara, the ancient capital was fashioned 
after Changan, facing south, though unlike 
the Chinese model, it was not enclosed within 
city walls. Efforts were made to establish 
Buddhism as the official religion of the state, 
and the city itself became the emblem of the 
new national policy. Along with the new gov- 
ernment buildings erected within its confines, 
many Buddhist temples from the Asuka area 
were relocated to Nara. Thus, over the cen- 
turies, Nara became a mecca for Japanese 
Buddhists. Today it boasts more than thirty 
temple buildings, all of wood, that date back 
to the Nara period, a remarkable number of 
preserved structures, considering the fragility 
of the building material. 

The city’s most ambitious religious project 
in the Nara period was Tödajji (fig. 10), a tem- 





ple commissioned in 743 by Emperor Shomu 
(r. 724-49), a devout Buddhist, and its main 
icon, a colossal image of the Vairochana 
Buddha (J: Birushana Nyorai; fig. 10). In 741, 
Shómu had further decreed that branch 
monasteries and convents be erected in each 
province in honor of the Shakyamuni 
Buddha. Shómu's grandiose scheme, which 
was never fully realized, sought to achieve in 
religion the unity of a centralized political sys- 
tem modeled after that of the Tang imperial 
court. As the Buddha of Supreme Light, the 
ultimate source of the cosmos, the Vairochana 
Buddha served as a physical representative 
of Tödaiji’s supremacy over the provincial 
temples. Seated on a bronze lotus pedestal 
composed of forty-eight petals, each petal 
engraved with an image of the Shakyamuni 
Buddha, and surrounded by bodhisattvas and 
monks, he is also the religious counterpart to 
the reigning secular emperor. 

The scale of Tödaiji was beyond anything 
ever seen before in Japan. A monument of 


such grandeur was inconceivable in the 
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Figure 11. Vatrochana Buddha (Buddha of Supreme Light), Todaiji, Nara. Nara period 
(710-94), 8th century; reconstructed 17th century. Cast bronze, height 147.3 m (48 ft. 4 in.) 


previous Asuka era, when the construction of 
temples, the worship of Buddhas, and the 
modeling of their images were matters reserved 
for individuals of privilege. During the Nara 
period, however, the practice of Buddhism 
was embraced by the entire population. 

In this period, the Buddhist arts departed 
significantly from their Asuka predecessors. 
More complex and varied in their iconogra- 
phy, they adhered more strictly to Buddhist 
scriptures. Japanese monks who had jour- 
neyed to China returned with important 
Buddhist documents and introduced rituals 
that required an entirely new pantheon of 
images. Artists were organized into work- 
shops afhliated with major temples, and soon 


they acquired techniques enabling them to 
work in many different media and styles. The 
entire range of sculptural techniques and 
materials, including gilt bronze, unbaked clay, 
and dry lacquer, is represented at Todaiji 
alone. While a sizable number of statues have 
been preserved from this period, only a small 
number of paintings, made on fragile mate- 
rials such as silk or paper, have survived. 
Embroidered images and paintings on wood 
give only a faint echo of what was once a mag- 
nificent tribute to the glorification of the 
Buddha of Supreme Light. 

While Buddhism made immense contribu- 
tions to Japanese culture, the institutions of 


the faith proved, paradoxically, to be detri- 
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mental to their chief patron, the imperial 
court. The Buddhist sects in Nara, such as 
Kegon, Gusha, and Ritsu, their temples built 
under royal patronage and their massive hold- 
ings of land donated by the court, were pow- 
erful and rich. Wielding great influence in 
matters of religion, the clergy became more 
aggressive in secular matters as well, taking an 
increasingly active part in national aftairs—a 
situation that threatened the court's authority. 

Only seventy-four years after Nara was 
created, the capital was moved again. In 784, 
construction began at a site thirty miles north 
of Nara, but the project was abandoned in 
favor of another site in 794. Nestled in a val- 
ley surrounded by low-lying, rolling hills to 
the north, east, and west, and open to the 
south, the new site was conveniently linked 
via land and waterways to the fertile plains of 
Nara and Osaka. Heiankyo (the capital of 
peace and tranquillity) was laid out, like Nara, 
in a rectangle, again following the plan of the 
Chinese city of Chang’an. It remained the 
nation’s capital, albeit at times in name only, 
until 1868, when the capital of modern Japan 
was established at Edo, subsequently renamed 
Tokyo. In Heiankyo, the court enjoyed nearly 
four centuries of peace. The Heian period is 
usually divided into two eras, Early Heian, 
extending from 794 through the ninth cen- 
tury, and Late Heian, from the tenth century 
until 1185. 

Heiankyo is today known as Kyoto (capital 
city). As a tourist mecca it is renowned for its 
Buddhist temples, which however date from 
periods later than the Heian. During the reign 
of Emperor Kanmu (r. 781-806), large-scale 
temple construction was forbidden within the 
city limits because the emperor, who had 
learned a bitter lesson at Nara, was deter- 
mined to remain free from the influence of the 
Buddhist clergy. There were three exceptions 
to his prohibition: Saiji (Western Temple) and 
Toji (Eastern Temple), both built in 796 on 
the southern border to guard the city, and 
Enryakuji, built to the northeast of the city, 
atop Mount Hiei, which was far removed from 
secular life and considered, according to the 
laws of Chinese geomancy, a propitious loca- 
tion. Enryakuji, which developed into a vast 
complex of three thousand temple buildings 
and became a center of learning and culture, 
was founded about 788 by a young monk 


named Saichö (posthumous title, Dengyö 
Daishi, 767-822), who had himself left Nara, 
rejecting the corruption of the monasteries 
there. In 804, he would be sent to China on an 
imperially sponsored mission. Saicho and 
another monk, Kükai (posthumous title, Köbö 
Daishi, 774-835), introduced a new faith 
called Mikkyö (Esoteric Buddhism) which 
profoundly affected the life and arts of the 
Japanese during the Early Heian period (on 
Mikkyö, see pages 34-36). 

As the court withdrew its support, temple 
activities in Nara were sharply curtailed, and a 
slow decline of the ancient city set in. Many 
artists and craftsmen employed by its temple 
workshops were dismissed. Some returned to 
their homes in the provinces, but many became 
itinerant monk-artists, traveling from temple to 
temple in search of temporary employment. 
The style of Nara art was thus disseminated to 
many different parts of the country, as far north 
as the province of Mutsu (Iwate Prefecture) 
and as far south as the remote islands of 
Shikoku and Kyusha. Without the support of 
Nara’s well-organized temple studios, inde- 
pendent artists were forced to scale down their 
projects and to use materials that were more 
readily available and less costly. Clay, dry 
lacquer, and metal were replaced by wood, 
which was both plentiful and easily obtainable. 
Indeed, with the exception of a few bronze 
pieces created several centuries later in the 
Kamakura period, wood remained the pre- 
dominant material for Buddhist sculpture. 
Dependence on this new material and altered 
working conditions inevitably influenced the 
type of work produced, as artists rejected 
official taste—vividly expressed in the noble, 


restrained realism of Nara sculpture—to 
adopt a more personal style. 

While other monks, scholars, and traders 
continued to undertake the arduous journey 
across the sea to China in order to study or to 
reap handsome profits in commerce, the court 
began to evince a somewhat weary reluctance 
to maintain further official contacts with the 
Chinese. After a final mission in 838, no fur- 
ther effort was made to renew ties with China. 
Then, in 894, Sugawara Michizane (845—903; 
see cat. no. 34), anoted Confucian scholar and 
one of Japan’s ranking statesmen, declined an 
appointment as ambassador to China, observ- 
ing that political conditions in Tang China 
were so turbulent that any official assignment 
there would be extremely hazardous and with- 
out benefit. The court thus terminated official 
relations with China, which had enriched 
Japan for more than two centuries. 

This historic decision denotes the self- 
confidence that had been acquired by the Japa- 
nese and their growing awareness of the 
differences that separated them from the 
Chinese, whom they had hitherto revered and 
emulated. The year 894 is thus commonly des- 
ignated as the beginning of the Late Heian 
period, one of the seminal eras in the nation’s 
cultural history, when the Japanese succeeded 
in adapting Chinese culture to their own sen- 
sibilities. Early in the tenth century the Fuji- 
waras, a powerful aristocratic family, emerged 
as the supreme political power. Arranged mar- 
riages to emperors helped to secure their pre- 
eminence as regents to generations of rulers. 
Indeed, the hegemony of the Fujiwaras led to 
the decline of imperial authority. Japanese 
emperors would strive to regain supremacy, 


but their efforts would ultimately prove futile. 

The Fujiwaras immersed themselves in 
hedonistic pleasures and the cultivation of 
beauty. Eventually they controlled not only 
affairs of state and religion but matters of 
aesthetics as well, their refined, somewhat 
effeminate courtly tastes permeating the arts, 
attitudes toward life, and even religious faith. 

By the second half of the twelfth century, 
domination by the Fujiwaras had waned and 
political power had shifted from the nobility in 
Kyoto (Heiankyo had been known by this 
name since the late eleventh century) to mili- 
tary landowners in the provinces. First, the 
Heike clan (known also as the Taira) tri- 
umphed over the rival Minamoto (or Genji) 
clan in the Hogen Insurrection of 1156. The 
Heike amassed great wealth, especially under 
Kiyomort, a governor of the south, near 
Hiroshima, by dealing privately with Chinese 
traders. Kiyomori, however, fell prey to the 
attractions of the Kyoto court and began to 
emulate the hedonism of the Fujiwara family. 
The Heike were defeated in 1185 following a 
power struggle with the Minamotos. The latter 
subsequently instituted a government con- 
trolled by military generals, or shoguns, ush- 
ering in the feudal system that would shackle 
Japan until 1867. The year 1185 is thus consid- 
ered to mark the end of the Late Heian period 
and the beginning of the Kamakura era. 

While Mikkyo continued to thrive during 
the Late Heian period, courtiers increasingly 
devoted themselves to the cult of Amida 
Buddha (Skt: Amitabha), the Buddha of Bound- 
less Light, who inspired in his followers the 
hope of eternal life in the Western Paradise, 
or the Pure Land. 
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5. Relief Tile with Buddhist Triad 


Asuka period (538-710), and half of 7th century 
Earthenware with traces of polychrome 

Height 24.5 cm (9% in.); width 19.6 cm (7% in.); 
depth 3.7 cm (1% in.) 


LITERATURE: Kim 1991, no. 38; Murase 1993, 


no. I . 


Clay relief tiles with figures of the Buddha, 
known as senbutsu (clay-tile Buddhas), have 
been discovered in many regions of Japan, 
the excavation sites extending from as far 
east as Fukushima Prefecture in the Tohoku 
region of Honshú to Oita Prefecture on the 
westernmost island of Kyushu. This example 
depicts the Buddha seated, with two attendant 
bodhisattvas, in front of the sacred bodhi tree, 
under which he received enlightenment. 

Some of the most important discoveries of 
senbutsu have been made in the Asuka region, 
south of Nara, the ancient capital. Of partic- 
ular significance is the 1974 excavation at 
Kawaradera in Asuka village, where senbutsu, 
fragments of clay statues, bronze statuettes, 
and metal ornaments were discovered in a 
large pit behind the foundations of the temple 
structure, the objects apparently buried after 
a fire that probably occurred in the early 
eighth century.’ Directly opposite Kawaradera 
is Tachibanadera, to which the Burke senbutsu 
is attributed, as the raised rim is characteristic 
of tiles associated with this temple. Among 
the extant examples of sendutsu, those from 
Tachibanadera are believed to be the earliest.’ 
The traditional dating for the establishment 
of Tachibanadera appears in the Höryäüji ruki 
shizarcho (Treasures of Horyuji through the 
Ages), dated 747, which states that the temple 
was founded during the tenure of Shótoku 
Taishi as prince regent (593-622). On the 
basis of dates established for the temple’s 
stone foundations, however, scholars posit 
that Tachibanadera was established later, 
during the Tenchi era (662—72).? 

The square tiles, which bore either triads 
or single figures and were variously decorat- 
ed with gold leaf and pigments, are believed 
to have functioned as wall decorations in the 
main halls, lecture halls, and pagodas of the 
temple complexes. And although no temple 
that preserves this ancient method of orna- 
mentation survives, some have speculated 
that the tiles were arranged side by side and 
afıxed to walls with nails inserted through 
small holes, features visible on the Burke tile. 
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Both the manufacture and the function of 
senbutsu have direct sources in the Chinese 
artistic tradition. Closely related though 
slightly smaller clay relief tiles were pro- 
duced in China as private devotional plaques 
in the seventh century.’ 

Senbutsu were made by impressing clay in 
negative molds to produce an image in low 
relief. The unbaked tile was extracted from 
the mold by means of a material that would 
ease separation, possibly ash made from 
burned wood or straw, and then fired. Con- 
sidering the substantial quantity of extant 
tiles, relatively few molds have survived, a 
result perhaps of repeated use for mass pro- 
duction. The manufacture of sendutsu is 
related to the production of gilt-copper 
repoussé Buddhist plaques (also produced in 
Yang China), known as oshidashi (pushed- 
out) dursu, for use in miniature shrines.° It 
has been suggested that some repoussé 
plaques (which were made by hammering 
sheets of copper over a positive metal matrix) 
and senbutsu were produced from common 
original molds, which may account for the 
striking similarity in the composition and 
style of many examples.” 

A triad formation, as represented by the 
Burke tile, is a fundamental and pervasive 
grouping in the Buddhist pictorial tradition. 
Although details may vary, the basic compo- 
sitional elements of both Chinese and Japa- 
nese triad tiles are similar. Each tile includes 
a figure of the Buddha seated with pendant 
legs on a high-backed throne and with hands 
held in the jõin mudra, which symbolizes a 
state of concentration. Flanking the Buddha, 
two standing bodhisattvas in prayer are 
supported by lotus pedestals that emanate 
beneath the Buddha from a single stem of 
the lotus blossom. Above the Buddha is an 
umbrella-like canopy with pendant jewels." 
Japanese square senbutsu triads are further 
enhanced in the upper corners by figures of 
hiten (flying bodhisattvas), whose twisted 
postures suggest their descent from the heav- 
ens to attend the Buddha. 
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The iconographic scheme of Japanese 
senbutsu triads is ambiguous. In general, if a 
Buddha is depicted seated with pendant legs 
on a throne, he is identified as Miroku (Skt: 
Maitreya), the Buddha of the Future. Some 
triad fragments excavated at Kawaradera, 
however, are incised on the back with char- 
acters for the names of several other mani- 
festations of the Buddha, including Shaka 
(Shakyamuni), the historical Buddha, and 
Amida (Amitabha), the Buddha of Bound- 
less Light, as well as Miroku. This would 
suggest that the seated figure is a generic 
representation of multiple manifestations 
of the Buddha, a concept fundamental to 
Mahayana Buddhism. The attendant bodhi- 
sattvas have no attributes and cannot be 
specifically identified. 

The stylistic features of senbutsu reveal 
aspects of an early Tang mode. The Bud- 
dha’s fleshy upper torso, the form subtly 
implied through the thin folds of drapery 
rendered in delicate relief, reflects character- 
istics further developed slightly later in the 
Tang. This style is exemplified in larger scale 
by the famous early-eighth-century stone 
reliefs of Buddhist triads from Baojingsi in 
Xian.’ In comparison with the Chinese 
examples, however, the Buddhas on 


Japanese tiles are less naturalistically con- 


6. From the “Daihokobutsit kegongyo 


Nara period (710-94), ca. 744 

Fragment of a handscroll, mounted as a hanging 
scroll, silver ink on indigo paper 

24x 55.6 cm (9% x 21% in.) 

Ex coll.: Nigatsudö, Todaiji, Nara 


LITERATURE: Kaufman 1985, fig. 9; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 67; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, NO. 14. 
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ceived. The composition is naively executed 
in split perspective: the upper parts of the 
bodies are represented from head to waist in 
a frontal position, whereas the lower parts 
(as well as the lotus pedestals) are tilted 
downward, which creates a diagonal per- 
spective from above.” Given that both the 
Japanese and the Chinese tiles were manu- 
factured in the seventh century and share 
comparable pictorial features, the adoption 
of this decorative technique in Japan must 
have occurred soon after the production of 
the Chinese prototypes. Sendutsu may have 
been introduced to Japan by immigrant arti- 
sans from the continent. It is also possible 
that Chinese senbutsu were brought to Japan 
by emissaries returning from imperially 
sponsored missions to China in the second 
half of the seventh century.” 

In forming wall displays with square sen- 
butsu, artisans attempted to provide a setting; 
for the main sculptures in the temple hall that 
would be evocative of the Buddha's realm. 
What the Japanese were apparently trying to 
replicate with the tiles, albeit on a smaller 
scale, was the monumental splendor of the 
decorated interiors of Chinese Buddhist cave 
temples such as those at Dunhuang in north- 
western Gansu Province and Yungang in 


northern China.” 


A desire to preserve and transmit the teach- 
ings of the Buddha led to the writing of 

the first sacred texts, or sutras, around the 
beginning of the first century. The copying 
of sutras—even the commissioning of 
copies— was therefore deemed a highly mer- 
itorious act. Sutras were copied at times of 
national disaster, and it was not uncommon 
for wealthy individuals facing personal crises 
to commission sutra copies. 


Both the act of copying scriptures and the 
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Senbutsu were produced in Japan for a rel- 
atively short period extending from the sec- 
ond half of the seventh century to the early 
eighth century, after which this type of tem- 
ple decoration declined in popularity and its 


production ceased. GWN 
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National Museum 1976. 
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copied texts themselves are known in Japan 
as shakyo. Shakyo was viewed as a written 
form of prayer and of such importance that 
an official Buddhist scriptorium was estab- 
lished, betore 728, at the imperial palace in 
Nara. High-ranking scriptoria employed 
many specialists, including copyists and 
proofreaders, who collaborated in an assem- 
bly-line manner.” Elaborate sets of sutra 
scrolls were made, the most sumptuous of 


which are the renowned twelfth-century 


Heike nökyo (Sutras Donated by the Heike 


Clan), kept at the Itsukushima Shrine, near 
Hiroshima. Many other sutra scrolls, like the 
pieces included here (cat. nos. 15, 16), were 
written in gold and/or silver pigment on 
deep-indigo-colored paper, produced by 
repeatedly soaking the paper in dark blue dye 
to create a color suggestive of lapis lazuli—a 
precious mineral mentioned frequently in the 
sutras but not readily available in Japan. 

This particular handscroll fragment, now 
mounted as a hanging scroll, was originally 
part of a sixty-scroll copy of the Dazhoko- 
butsu kegongyo (The Buddha Avatamsaka 
Sutra, or Garland Sutra), also known as the 
Kegon Sutra (Kegongyo), first translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese between 418 and 420 
by the Indian missionary Buddhabhadra 
(359-429). The twenty-eight lines quoted 
here are from the chapter titled “Nyahokkai- 
bon,” of the fifty-third volume.’ 

Setting forth the teachings of the Kegon 
sect of Buddhism, the sutra describes a ser- 
mon presented by the Buddha at Vulture 
Peak in response to a question posed by the 
bodhisattva Maitreya (J: Miroku) in which he 
explains the Six Ways (Skt: Satparamita) to 
conduct one’s life in order to achieve enlight- 
enment. These include the practice of charity, 
the following of holy precepts, perseverance, 


assiduousness, meditation, and wisdom. 

The Kegon Sutra was chosen by Emperor 
Shömu (r. 724-418) as the fundamental teach- 
ings of Tödaiji. It is believed that this set of 
scrolls was donated to the temple in 744, 
when the Xegon-e (a ceremony dedicated to 
the Kegon Sutra) was instituted. The oldest 
extant example of a sutra inscribed in silver 
ink on dark blue paper, it is considered the 
finest example of calligraphy from the Nara 
period. The small Chinese characters in 
Tang-style kaisho (regular script) are written 
with restraint and control, a sense of balance 
and contrast being achieved through the 
combination of thin horizontal and thick ver- 
tical strokes applied with a subtly rhythmic 
movement of the brush. 

The sutra has sustained considerable dam- 
age. In February 1667, torches used during 
the annual Omizutori (Drawing of the First 
Water of the Year) ceremony ignited a blaze 
that swept through the Nigatsudö (Hall of 
February), near the Great Buddha Hall, 
where the set of scrolls was stored. The sal- 
vaged remnants of the sutras came to be 
known as the Yakegyo (Burned Sutras). In 
most instances, the fire damage was sustained 
at the bottom of the text paper, though sev- 
eral scrolls are damaged at the top.* Interest- 


ingly, the luster of the ink was apparently 





enhanced by the fire, which reduced the 
oxides in the metallic pigment, restoring the 
silver to its original brilliance. 

The sutras were repaired in 1678 but were 
later dispersed among various collections. 
Only two scrolls from the set have remained 
in the original handscroll format. One is now 
in the Nezu Institute of Fine Arts, Tokyo; 
the other is in a Japanese private collection. 
Of the scrolls that remained at Tödaiji, many 
were cut into segments, measuring on the 
average from 55 to 60 centimeters in width 
(217-237 in.), and mounted on folding 
screens.’ The fragment in the Burke Collec- 
tion, which is 55.6 centimeters (21% in.) wide, 
may be one of these. In 1979-80, in the most 
recent repair of the scrolls that remain at 
Todaiji, several segments were pieced back 
together. The number of handscrolls at 
Todajji is now twenty. 


r. Pal and Meech-Pekarik 1988. 

2. Oyama Ninkai and Takasaki Chokudé 1987. 
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however, faintly visible on some fragments, such as 
that in the collection of Kimiko and John Powers, 
Aspen. Rosenfeld and Shimada Shujiro 1970, no. 5. 

5. Oyama Ninkai 1983, pp. 143-50. 
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7 Hyakuman-to and Darani Scroll 


Nara period (710-94), ca. 767 

Hyakuman-to: Japanese cypress (Aimokz) and 
Cleyera ochnacea (sakak1); darani scroll: ink printed 
on paper 

Hyakuman-t0: height 22 cm (8% in.); darant scroll: 


5.8 X 46.4 cm (2/4 x 137% in.) 


LITERATURE: Kaufman 198%, fig. 6; Murase 1993, 


no. 2. 





Bottom of finial 


This miniature wooden pagoda is identical to 
the thousands displayed today at the Treasure 
House of Höryuji in Nara.' These were 
among the one million pagodas (hyakuman- 
t0) produced in one of the most interesting 
projects in the history of Japanese Buddhist 
art; at the same time they serve as a vivid 
reminder of an ignominious episode in 
ancient Japan. 

Historical information on the small pagodas 
is found in two sources: the Shoku Nthongi 
(History of Japan Continued, 797) and the 
Todayi yoroku (Chronicles of Tódaiji, 1134).* 
According to these documents, the project 
was conceived by Empress Koken, perhaps as 
penance for grave misconduct. Koken was 
the daughter of Emperor Shomu—one of 
Japan’s most devout rulers—and his equally 
devout consort, Komyo. She was enthroned 
twice, the first time as Koken (r. 749-58), the 
second as Shotoku (r. 765-69). During her 
second reign she allied herself with a notori- 
ous Buddhist monk named Dokyo, promot- 
ing him to a series of politically powerful 





positions—an unprecedented expression of 
favor to bestow on a young monk. It was 
widely rumored that Dokyo was her lover.’ 
Shortly after an unsuccessful coup in 764 led 
by her uncle, who objected to her conduct, 
Empress Shotoku commissioned one million 
tiny scrolls printed with the magical Buddhist 
incantations known as darani (Skt: dharani), 
each one enshrined in a miniature pagoda. In 
this way she perhaps hoped to appease the 
ecclesiastical community. She may also have 
been attempting to rival her father’s commis- 
sion of the monumental Todaiji and its great 
bronze Buddha.* 

Four darani were inscribed on the scrolls: 
the Konpon, the Jishin’in, the Sorin, and the 
Rokuhara, all of them drawn from the Muku- 


joko daidaranikyo (Skt: Vimalanirbhasasutra).’ 
This sutra promises aid in the expiation of sins, 
the termination of strife, and the accumula- 
tion of religious merit through the construc- 
tion of pagodas and the copying of sutras. 

The darani in the Burke Collection is com- 
posed of thirty lines of text, printed either 
from woodblocks or from metal plates and 
arranged in columns of four or five charac- 
ters, with intralineal glosses. It is one of the 
thousands that have been dispersed to public 
and private collections. Only some four 
thousand remain at Horyuji. Until fairly 
recently they were believed to be the earliest 
extant examples of printed text in the world. 
In 1966, however, a printed scroll version of 
the Mukujoko daidaranikyo was discovered at 
Pulguksa, a temple in Kyöngju, South Korea, 
in a stupa known to have been sealed in 751. 

There is no way to determine whether the 
Burke daranı was originally inside the pagoda 
in which it is housed today, although when 
rolled it fits perfectly inside the cavity pro- 
vided in the base of the pagoda. Like most of 
the miniature pagodas at Höryüji, the Burke 
pagoda has two sections, a three-storied base 
made from Ainoki (Japanese cypress) and a 
five-ringed finial of sakaki (Cleyera ochnacea), 
a wood better suited for fine detail.” Only 
two of the Horyuji pagodas are larger, one 
having seven stories, the other thirteen. 

The entire surface is coated with lead white, 
and a brownish patina is faintly visible. Lead 
white also coats the interior of the cavity. 
The base was finished on a lathe, and five 
chisel marks, made as the piece was fitted on 
the lathe, are still visible. At the bottom of 
the finial (at left) is a small “belly button,” 
another trace of the lathe. 

Many of the hyakuman-t0 at Horyuji have 
the word “left” or “right” inscribed under 
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the white coating, either on the base or on 
the finial, suggesting that the craftsmen who 
produced them were organized into two 
groups. Other inscriptions include dates and 
the names of individuals. The exact location 
of the workshop where the pieces were creat- 
ed is not known, but it is thought to have 
been situated somewhere in Nara, where a 
number of apparently discarded pagodas 
have been unearthed. From the inscriptions 
the names of about two hundred and fifty 
persons, thought to have been temporary 
workers, have been identified. In all likeli- 
hood they were recruited for this project, for 
which they were probably paid by the num- 
ber of pieces they completed. Approximately 
twelve hundred bases and an equal number 
of finials were made each day, not counting 
rejected pieces. The inscriptions also suggest 
that most of the pagodas were produced 
between 767 and 768. 

The project was completed by the fourth 
month of 770, at which time one hundred 
thousand darani scrolls and pagodas were 
distributed to each of the ten major temples 
in Nara.” Surprisingly, only Hōryüji still 
houses these royal gifts. 

The pagoda in the Burke Collection has 
no inscription, though it may have been 
made by an artisan from the “right” group, 
which appears to have used both chisel and 
lathe, most notably during the year 767. As 
the cavity in its base is painted with lead 
white, a practice that was abandoned after the 
eighth month of that year, its production 
may be safely dated to the early part of 767. 


wu. 


. Horyuji owns a total of 26,054 pagoda spires and 
45,755 bases. See Horyuji Showa Shizaicho Henshu 
linkai 1991, pp. 9-11. In the past it was erroneously 
reported that only one hundred miniature pagodas 
remain at the temple. This misunderstanding was 
due to the government’s designation, in 1908, of 
one hundred of the pieces as Important Cultural 
Properties. 

2. Shoku Nihongt 1986, pp. 635-770; and Todaiyt 

yoroku 1944. 
3. See Yiengpruksawan 1987, pp. 225-38. 
4. Ibid., p. 233. 





5. Darzokyo 1914-32, vol. 19, no. 1024. 

6. Chibbett 1977, p. 29. 

7. For the method of construction, see Horyuji Showa 
Shizaicho Henshu Iinkai 1991. 


8. Todaryi yoroku (1944, pp. 25-26) lists them as Todaiji, 
Daianji, Gangoji, Kofukuji, Gufukuji, Horyuji, 
Shiten’noji, Sufukuji, Saidaiji, and Yakushiji. 
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$. Standing Taisbakuten 


Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), and half of 
roth century 

Japanese cypress (Ainoki) 

Height 175.5 cm (69% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 1; Sekine 


Shun’ichi 1997, fig. 88. 





Simplicity and dignity mark this work, which 
is typical in many ways of Japanese wood 
sculpture of the tenth century. Although 
severely damaged by weather and insects— 
the entire right arm and the left forearm, the 
front portions of the feet, and the lotus 
pedestal are lost—this tall, majestic figure 
stands firm, with dignified tranquillity. The 
long hair is tied in a tall knot with a band, 
and a strand of hair crosses over one ear, 
forming a loose loop. The small, full face has 
sustained several losses: the eyelids and eye- 
brows are no longer discernible, and the once 
clearly defined nose ridge is marred. Fortu- 
nately, the cheeks, chin, and full lips still pre- 
serve their original softness and plasticity. 
The figure is dressed in a long-sleeved, belt- 
ed, flowing gown, its low neckline ornament- 
ed with a narrow, scallop-edged frill; under 
the gown is armor that has a narrow collar 
edged with a dainty ribbon. This type of 
clothing is usually associated with two 
Buddhist guardians: Bonten (Skt: Brahma) 
and Taishakuten (Skt: Indra). 

The suffix “ten” in the names Bonten and 
Taishakuten is the Japanese for Devas, who 
were Hindu gods before they were incorpo- 
rated into the Buddhist pantheon as guard- 
ians against Buddha’s adversaries. In Vedic 
India, Brahma was lord of heaven, supreme 
creator of the universe. In Japanese repre- 
sentations he is often paired with Taisha- 
kuten, god of the atmosphere and thunder 
(see cat. no. 48). Once they were assimilated 
into the Buddhist cosmology, they became 
part of the Twelve Guardian Deities 
(J: Juniten), who are associated with ele- 
ments of nature and the cardinal directions 
of the universe. 

When they are represented in the Esoteric 
Buddhist pantheon (J: Mikkyo), Bonten and 
Taishakuten can be easily identified by their 
attributes. Taishakuten often rides a white 
elephant, his attribute from the pre-Buddhist 
period, while Bonten may be seen astride a 
goose or geese. Both guardians are endowed 
with a third eye and extra hands, among 
other attributes. No specific attributes were 
provided for Taishakuten and Bonten outside 
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Mikkyo theology. In their earliest appear- 
ances in Japan, they were represented in the 
unusual attire of armor and courtly robes. 
Distinctions between representations of the 
two deities are often blurred, but when they 
are shown together, it is usually only Taisha- 
kuten who wears armor. 

This massive, solid statue was carved out 
of a large piece of wood in the zchidoku 
zukuri (single block) technique. The form, 
mass, and weight inherent in the original 
material are preserved in this sculpture. It is 
often difficult to determine the original sur- 
face condition of wood sculptures from this 
period.’ Some statues that were decorated in 
colors have lost their pigment, while others 
that were unpainted appear to have been 
given a colorful finish in later centuries. On 
the back of the shawl this statue has slight 
traces of color, which may be original. 

Such celebrated wood statues as the stand- 
ing Yakushi Buddha, carved about the year 
800, at Jingoji, Kyoto,” and similar works 
from the ninth century are oppressively mas- 
sive, their facial expressions forbidding and 
frightening. The Burke Taishakuten exem- 
plifies the transitional period between the 
powerful, imposing style of the ninth centu- 
ry and the gentler, more sophisticated mid- 
eleventh-century Late Heian style. The head 
is quite small in proportion to the tall body; 
the body is flat; the terrifying expression of 
ninth-century faces is absent; the upper eye- 
lids are heavy and the eyes downcast, creating 
a benign, almost sleepy countenance. The 
folds of the long, soft robe are delineated 
simply, by a few lines in concentric curves. 
The honpa (rolling wave) treatment of the 
robe, in which rounded and sharp-edged 
folds alternate, is minimal, exposing the 
smooth surface of the thighs. The carving 
from a single block of wood with a solid 
interior, but with a separate lotus pedestal, 
points to a date in the second half of the 


tenth century. 


1. Kuno Takeshi 1972, pp. 94-104. 
>. Mizuno Keizaburo, Kon’no Toshifumi, and Suzuki 
Kakichi 1992, pls. 4-6. 
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9. Standing Tobatsu Bishamonten 


Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), late roth— 
early ııth century 

Polychromed keyaki wood (Zelkova serrata) 
Height 125 cm (49% in.) 

Ex coll.: Howard C. Hollis, New York; Haramoto 
Torao, Tokyo; Risho Gokokuji, Wakayama. 


LITERATURE: Ikawa Kazuko 1963, figs. 12-14; 
Mayuyama Junkichi 1966, no. 18; Rosenfield 1967, 
no. 3; Murase 1975, no. 2; Mayuyama Junkichi 1976, 


no. 330; Kurata Bunsaku 1980, no. 57. 


Figure 12. Infrared photography 
of crown a. Front 2. Left side 
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Bishamonten (also known as Tamonten) is 
the Japanese equivalent of Vaishravana, 
Guardian King of the North. Characteristi- 


cally, he is dressed in the armor of a military . 


general and holds aloft a weapon and a minia- 
ture stupa. The Tobatsu Bishamonten is one 
of the god’s several manifestations (see also 
cat. no. 23). Unlike Bishamonten, who is usu- 
ally included in a group of the Shiten’no 
(Skt: Lokapalas), the guardians of the four 
quarters of the universe, the Tobatsu Bisha- 
monten is always shown as an independent 
deity, supported by the earth goddess Jiten 


(Skt: Prthivi).' Jiten is usually, but not 


always, flanked by two squirming dwarf- 
demons—Niranba and Biranba—who are 
also the conventional vehicles supporting all 
Shiten’no. 

Although the origin of the name Tobatsu 
is unknown, several Central Asian tales 
associated with Bishamonten help to identify 
the iconographic features by which he is dis- 
tinguished. One legend, which can be traced 
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back to the folklore of Khotan, is recorded 
in the celebrated travelogue by the monk 
Xuanzang, the Xzyouji (Buddhist Records 

of the Western World).* The story, which 
echoes the birth of the goddess Athena in 
Greek mythology, relates how in the desert 
of Khotan a king prayed to a statue of the 
protector Bishamonten that he might become 
the father of a child. Instantly, an infant boy 
sprang from the idol's forehead. To provide 
milk for the newborn, Bishamonten made the 
earth in front of him swell up in the form of 
a breast, and from the breast the child eagerly 
drew forth nourishment. 

Another fantastic tale, which also suggests 
Bishamonten's association with Central Asia, 
is taken from one of the major scriptural 
sources, the Bishamon gtki (Rules for the 
Worship of Bishamonten). This story relates 
how Bishamonten appeared on the northern 
gate of Kutcha when the city was surrounded 
in 742 by enemy forces. At Bishamonten’s 


command, golden mice suddenly emerged 
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and chewed on the bowstrings of the enemy 
soldiers, destroying their weapons and inca- 
pacitating them.* This legend must have been 
familiar to the Japanese, since the oldest 
Tobatsu Bishamonten in Japan, a Chinese 
sculpture at Toji, Kyoto, dating to the early 
tenth century, is associated with an identical 
story, reported in the 76041, a history of 
Toji by the monk Goho (1306—1362).* The 
statue of Tobatsu at Toji, according to this 
source, was originally the guardian deity of 
the capital city of Kyoto, and it stood at 
Rashómon, the most important gate at the 
city’s southern border. Both Tobatsu and 
ordinary Bishamonten are guardians of the 
north, which in India and East Asia is tradi- 
tionally considered the source of evil forces. 

Another feature of Tobatsu that may re- 
flect a foreign influence is their attire. Tobatsu 
Bishamonten from both China and Japan are 
often shown wearing tall, tubular crowns 
embellished with the design of a phoenix or 
some other bird. This attribute is mentioned 
inatwelfth-century collection of iconographic 
drawings, the Asaba sho, which traces its ori- 
gin to Sassanian Persia.“ 

The Tobatsu Bishamonten at Toji is dressed 
ina Central Asian type of armor: a long, tight- 
fitting coat of mail with narrow sleeves. In 
the past, this armor was regarded as the 
only attribute differentiating Tobatsu Bisha- 
monten from other Bishamonten images. 
While this seems to hold true for early repre- 
sentations in China and Japan, later depic- 
tions are not necessarily restricted to this 


type of armor, and East Asian armors, 


sometimes with flowing sleeves, coexist with 
Central Asian types.’ The East Asian cos- 
tume is worn by many other guardian deities 
in Japan, and thus cannot be used as a criteri- 
on in distinguishing Tobatsu Bishamonten 
from other forms of Bishamonten or from 
other guardian kings. Tobatsu’s only identi- 
fying element is the earth goddess Jiten, who 
supports the guardian god. 

The Burke Tobatsu Bishamonten stands 
over a triad of Jiten and two earth demons. 
With knit brows, glowering eyes, and pursed 
lips, he looks downward with a threatening 
expression. The small, full torso with bulging; 
midrift is tightly enclosed in Chinese armor, 
originally decorated with bold color patterns. 
With the exception of Tobatsu's arms, the 
figural group is carved, in the schiboku tech- 
nique, from a single block of wood. The 
raised right arm most likely held a weapon, 
probably a small vajra (thunderbolt), with 
which to ward off evil forces. When the stat- 
ue was published in 1963 and 1966, it had a 
modern right forearm, which has since been 
removed.” The left arm is a recent replace- 
ment. The tall crown bears faint traces of 
ink drawings, now badly worn but revealed 
by infrared photography (fig. 12): on the 
front, five seated Buddhas, a feature that is 
unique to this statue, and on the left the 
figure of a small child dressed in a courtly 
costume. Although rare in Japanese repre- 
sentations of the Tobatsu, Central Asian 
and Chinese examples often include the 
figure of a small child, a reference to the 
Khotanese birth myth. 


The display of power and flamboyant 
movement typical of Bishamonten is sup- 
pressed here in favor of the evocation of 
quiet energy. The half-naked dwarf-demons, 
their arms crossed in obeisance, are carved in 
a direct, blunt manner, the chisel marks still 
visible on their backs and hair. And while the 
sophisticated taste of the court is reflected in 
the tightly formed body of the deity and in 
the childlike face of Jiten, the simple execu- 
tion of the humorous earth demons suggests 
that the provenance of this work may be 
found outside the orbit of court workshops. 

The statue is dated by Kurata Bunsaku to 
the tenth century, and by Ikawa Kazuko to 
the first half of the eleventh.’ 


1. Because the presence of Jiten seems to be the only 
identifying element of images of this deity, he is 
also known as Bishamonten Supported by Jiten; see 
Tanaka Shigehisa 1966, pp. 92-110. 


t+ 


. For research on the origin of the name Tobatsu, see 
Minamoto Toyomune 1930, pp. 40-55; Darzokyo 
zuz0 1932— 34, vol. 9, p. 418; Matsumoto Eiichi 1937, 
pp. 417ft.; and Matsumoto Bunzaburo 1944, pp. 273 ff. 
Matsuura Masaaki (1992, p. 55) interprets the armor 
as of the Western type. 

. Darzokyo 1914-32, vol. §1, no. 2087, p. 943; and 


wu, 


Soper 1959, p. 240. For an English translation of the 
Aryoujl, see Xuanzang 1958. 

. Datzokyo 1914~32, vol. 21, no. 12.49, p. 228. 

. Gunsho ruiju 1906-9, vol. 12, p. 21. 

. Matsumoto Eiichi 1937, pp. 434-37. 
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. Ikawa Kazuko 1963. 


on 


. Ibid., figs. 12-14; and Mayuyama Junkichi 1966, 
no. 18. 

9. Kurata Bunsaku 1980, no. 57; and Ikawa Kazuko 

1963, p. 62. 
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Ihe Art of Esoteric Buddhism 


CATALOGUE NOS. 10, 11 


Figure 13. Mikkyo Hall, Jingoji, Kyoto, showing 
mandalas on side walls and altar with ritual objects 
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Among the great leaders of Buddhist influ- 
ence on Japanese society and culture during 
the Early Heian Period were two monks, Saichó 
and Kukai, who were untouched by the insti- 
tutional corruption that had brought about the 
downtall of the Buddhist religious establish- 
ment in Nara. Both tounded new schools, and 
both intused the faith with insights gained 
from their study of Buddhism in China. 
Saichö had established Enryakuji on Mount 
Hiei in 788. In 804 he journeyed to China, where 
he studied mainly at the monastery of Tientai, 
at which the doctrines of the Lotus Sutra (Skt: 
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or Hokeky6, tor short) were propagated. Con- 
sidered by its adherents the supreme Buddhist 
text, itis surely one of the most important reli- 
gious texts in the world. Written in India 
sometime in the first century, it teaches that all 
men should attempt to realize the Buddha- 
nature that exists in every sentient being. 
While in China, Saichd also undertook the 
study of Esoteric Buddhism, known in Japan 
as Mikkyo, and on his return to Japan in 805 he 
conducted the first Mikkyo rituals to be held in 
the Jand. Saicho tounded the Tendai sect, 
which came to have considerable influence 


during the Late Heian period. 
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Saichö’s teachings and importance, how- 
ever, were superseded by those of the other 
great teacher of Buddhism in Japan, the 
monk Kükai. Kükai traveled to China at the 
same time as Saichö, studying with various 
Buddhist masters before returning to Japan in 
806. The teaching he was most influenced by 
was Mikkyo. The focus of this school was not 
the lessons of the historical Buddha Shakya- 
muni but a primordial and central divinity, the 
Buddha Vairochana, the Great Illuminator 
(J: Dainichi)—inherent in all phenomena of 
the universe, in every thought, deed, and 
word—of which all other Buddhas and bod- 
hisattvas are manifestations. Kukai’s sect was 
called Shingon, or True Word Buddhism, a 
name derived from the Japanese word for the 
Sanskrit term mantra, a mystical doctrine or 
formula. In the teaching of Shingon, the cos- 
mic world is the body of Dainichi. It is com- 
posed of six elements. The first five—earth, 
water, fire, air, and ether—are matter. The 
sixth—consciousness—is mind. The body, 
speech, and mind of Dainichi constitute the 
Three Mysteries of the life of the universe, 
and they in turn correspond to body, speech, 
and mind in the human realm. The goal of 
Shingon practice is to unite the two realms of 
the human and the divine. 

In this most occult of all Buddhist sects 
(thus the Japanese term mikkyo, secret teach- 
ings), the timeless teachings of Dainichi are 
revealed to aspirants by masters initiated into 
the secrets of an elaborate liturgy. Aspirants 
attain enlightenment through the practice of 
ritual actions that correspond to the Three 
Mysteries, faculties possessed by every human 
being. The ritual actions of the body include 
mudras (the formation of gestures with one's 
hands in accordance with the Buddha or bod- 
hisattva invoked), the postures of meditation, 
the incantation of spells, and the burning of 
wood inscribed with magical formulas. The 
actions of speech include the recitation of 
mantras, or “true words.” And the actions of 
the mind are focused on mandalas, schematic 
representations of the cosmos. The Esoteric 
liturgy was designed to induce a trancelike 


state that would enable mystical union with 
the cosmic Buddha. In its occult practices 
and rituals and in its assimilation of native 
Japanese Shinto, Mikkyo appealed to the 
Heian nobility. It promised happiness and 
success on earth—in love and in work. 

In the Go shorai mokuroku, the catalogue 
compiled by Kukai to describe the objects he 
had brought back from China and presented at 
court, visual imagery is emphasized as a way 
to convey the meaning of the abstruse doc- 


trines of Shingon: 


Since the Esoteric Buddhist teachings are so 
profound as to defy expression in writing, 
they are revealed through the medium of 
painting to those who are yet to be enlight- 
ened. The various postures and mudras 
[depicted in mandalas] are products of the 
great compassion of the Buddha; the sight of 
them may well enable one to attain Buddha- 
hood. The secrets of all the sutras and com- 
mentaries are for the most part depicted in 
the paintings, and all the essentials of the 
Esoteric Buddhist doctrines are, in reality, 


set forth therein.’ 


Painted images thus became a means of trans- 
mission and an important aspect of- Mikkyo 
teaching. 

The central image of Mikkyo worship is the 
mandala (hg. 13).” Originally meaning “that 
which possesses (/a) essence and totality 
(manda),” the word later came to signify the 
place in which this perfection could be real- 
ized, where the rituals aimed at attaining the 
goal of enlightenment were conducted. In 
India, this was a sand platform on which a dia- 
gram of Buddhist images was drawn and 
around which believers would sit. Sand plat- 
forms used for initiation and ordination rites 
were only temporary, to be destroyed after the 
ceremonies were conducted. Still later, the 
word came to mean any visual representation 
of-the Buddhist pantheon. The most compre- 
hensive mandalas are the Tarzokai (Skt: Garg- 
bhakoshadhatu, or Womb World mandala) 
and the Kongokai (Skt: Vajradhatu, or Dia- 
mond World mandala). In the Womb World 


mandala, which symbolizes Dainichi’s im- 
mutable or potential aspect, the deity is depict- 
ed forming the mudra of deep contemplation 
and surrounded by the Buddhas of the four 
regions. In the Diamond World mandala, which 
represents the deity’s immanence in all manifes- 
tations, he sits with the mudra of “knowledge 
first.” The two are believed to have been paired 
in China in the late eighth century: these sym- 
bols of softness and flexibility (the Womb 
World) and stability and hardness (the 
Diamond World) were placed together to rep- 
resent the entire Mikkyo cosmos. 

Esoteric Buddhism offered rituals to defeat 
evil forces, achieve prosperity and longevity, 
and gain love and affection. Mandalas that 
focused on these objectives, called besson man- 
dalas, invoked specific deities chosen from the 
multitude of gods in the Womb World and 
Diamond World mandalas. Many besson man- 
dalas were brought to Japan from China dur- 
ing the ninth century. 

Few Mikkyo paintings survive from the 
Early Heian period (794—ca. 900), most of 
them having been destroyed or severely dam- 
aged by repeated use. Nevertheless, following; 
Kukai’s dictum that monks should practice the 
arts, particularly painting, acolytes copied 
painted images owned by their teachers, and in 
this way the continuity of iconographic stan- 
dards was preserved. Copies were occasion- 
ally made in color, but as monochromatic 
images were believed to present fewer distrac- 
tions, more commonly they were made in ink, 
and to these, color notations were sometimes 
added. They also recorded their own percep- 


tions of the deities, with specific notations for 


colors and other details. 


Known as zuz, these iconographic draw- 
ings were assembled in the twelfth century. 
The systematic study of zuzo that ensued 
provided the opportunity for monks to inter- 
pret, preserve, and perpetuate certain types 
of iconic imagery. The majority of ¿uzo that 
survive date to the eleventh century or later 
(cat. nos. 1O, II). 

In 816, Kukai founded the monastery of 
Kongöbuji on Mount Köya, south of Osaka, 
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on a site granted him by the court, and as 
Mount Hiei was the center of the Tendai sect, 
so Mount Köya became the headquarters of 
Shingon. All but inaccessible until the mid- 
twentieth century, Kongobuji stands on a 
precipice in a primordial forest. The plan of 
the monastery, which symbolizes Shingon 
ideology in its pairing of the two worlds of 
Taizokai and Kongokat, became the model for 
other Mikkyo temples. 

Kukai actively sought the court’s support in 
spreading Shingon teaching. In 823, the court 
turned over to him the task of completing Toji 
(officially renamed Kyoo Gokokuji, or King’s 
Counselor—Nation’s Protector Temple), 


10. Aizen Mandala 


Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), 1107 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper, 58.4 x 53.4 cm 
(23 x 21 in.) 


Ex coll.: Shören’in, Kyoto 


LITERATURE: Yanagisawa Taka 1965, pt. 1, fig. 3 
(detail); Rosenfield and Grotenhuis 1979, no. 19; 
Yanagisawa Taka 1980, no. 90; Shinbo Toru 1985, 
pls. 1350-32; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 1; 
Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 10; Goepper 
1993, pp. 71-72; Nedachi Kensuke 1997, figs. 32 
(detail), 118; Grotenhuis 1999, fig. 71. 





Notations on reverse 


which had been under construction for nearly 
thirty years. Situated in Kyoto, the temple pre- 
serves the Nara tradition of a symmetrical 
plan, while the statues and paintings exemplify 
Kukai's efforts to convey through visual means 
the essence of Esoteric teachings and Buddhist 
ideology. Work on Toji was continued after 
Kukai’s death by his disciples, who attempted 
to implement the master’s ideas in their choice 
and grouping of statuary. The group of twenty- 
one deities that crowd the central platform of 
the Lecture Hall, arranged in mandala form 
with the central position occupied by Dainichi, 
became a paradigm of Mikkyod iconography. 
Mikkyo temples are found throughout 


The tradition of making iconographic draw- 
ings, called 770, began in Japan during the 
ninth century. By the twelfth century guzo 
were being assembled and classified by 
monks, which led to the standardization of 
many images. Based on Chinese iconographic 
drawings, quzo exerted a profound influence 
on Japanese Buddhist art. Mandalas were 
copied in ¿uz0, and many depicting individual 
deities or a small number of deities— known 
as besson mandalas— were imported to Japan 
from China during the ninth century.’ 

The central image of the present zuzo, 
which depicts seven deities and two symbolic 
objects, is that of the fierce Aizen Myoo (Skt: 
Ragaraja). Like many other gods in the pan- 
theon of Esoteric Buddhism, Aizen is an 
avatar of Dainichi.” His name means “the 
Great Passion,” and he epitomizes the dual 
nature that characterizes many Mikkyo 
deities. As his name suggests—“ai” (raga; 
love) and “zen” (ray; to dye)—-Aizen is the 
god of love, both sacred and profane, and it 
is he who transforms carnal desire into sacred 
devotion. Because his name is a homophone 
for arzen (ai, indigo; zen, to dye), he is also 
traditionally regarded as the protector of 
textile dyers. 

Aizen’s physical appearance—his body is 
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remote regions of Japan. Steep mountain 
slopes and narrow terraces required the 
builders of Mikkyo sanctuaries to design 
structures adapted to the special features of 
such sites, and because sites on these moun- 
taintops were often squeezed into narrow 
clearings between hills, symmetrical plans like 
those of Nara temples were not feasible. The 
temples are thus nestled in the mountains and 
woods, blending harmoniously with the sur- 
rounding landscape. 


1. Kukai 1972, pp. 145-46 
2. Grotenhuis 1999. 


the color of the sun—and attributes are 
given in the Yugikyo, which is believed to 
have been translated into Chinese by the 
Indian monk Vajrabodhi (J: Kongochi, 
671—741)? In the Burke mandala, Aizen has 
three fierce eyes and wears a lion’s-head 
crown. His attributes are the vajra (thunder- 
bolt), the lotus, and a bow and arrow, signi- 
fying his assault on the forces of evil. In one 
of his left hands he holds a human spirit in 
the form of aman’s head. An inscribed nota- 
tion states that his flesh should be a deep red, 
signifying his primary function as the god 
of love. 

Beneath Aizen is Kannon (Skt: Avaloki- 
teshvara), identified by a notation that 
specifies white as his body color, and above 
him is the figure of Miroku (Skt: Maitreya), 
whose inscription indicates that the color of 
his face should be “flesh white.” At the right 
is a jeweled pennant, symbol of good luck, 
and at the left a dragon wrapped around a 
sword, symbolic of Fudo Myoo (Skt: Achala), 
represented below. At the upper left corner is 
a twelve-armed “red-colored” Daishö Kongö, 
an avatar of Dainichi, and at the upper right 
is a two-headed Aizen—one face with a 
fierce expression, the other smiling—seated 
against a mandorla meant to be “angry red” 
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in hue. In the lower corners are, at left, a 
three-headed Daiitoku (Skt: Yamantaka), the 
lasso and sword in his hands symbolizing vic- 
tory over mortality, and, at right, Fudo in an 
unusual representation that features Shak- 
yamuni and the bodhisattvas Monju and 
Kongöshu seated within a flame mandorla. 

Worship of Aizen was introduced to Japan 
in the ninth century, most likely by Kukai, 
initially to benefit and to promote national 
prosperity. Literary references to Aizen 
increased dramatically during the second halt 
of the eleventh century, as Fujiwara courtiers 
invoked the deity’s intervention in the untan- 
gling of their complicated love affairs. This 
shift in the Late Heian period led to a notice- 
able increase in the production of Aizen 
paintings and sculpture. The expression of 
the deity’s more personal meaning is re- 
flected in the Burke mandala by such themes 
as the union of complementary forces, espe- 
cially male and female, alluded to by a two- 
headed Aizen. In addition, the presence of 
the man’s head held by Aizen suggests that 
the mandala was used in a ritual to help a 


woman secure a man’s affection.’ 


The Chuyukt, a record of court activities 
kept by the courtier Fujiwara Munetada 
between 1087 and 1138, refers to rituals dedi- 
cated to Aizen that involved more than one 
hundred larger-than-life statues of the deity.’ 
None of these are extant. The drawing in the 
Burke Collection is one of the few images of 
Aizen from this period to have survived. 

The drawing was at one time folded length- 
wise in the center. Brief notations on the 
reverse (page 36) identify some of the deities 
depicted,” while the inscription, dated the fifth 
day of the third month, the second year of the 
Kashö era (1107), states that it was copied from 
a model inherited by a certain Sanmai Ajari 
Ryoyu from his teacher Chöen (1016-1081), 
anoted Mikkyö scholar of the Tendai school 
and a renowned prelate at Ohara. 

Because representations of Aizen general- 
ly follow iconographic details prescribed in 
the Yugikyo, the original model for the work 
owned by Chóen may have been a copy of a 
Chinese drawing. Most likely it resembled 
drawings from the Diamond World mandala 
scroll, formerly in Shoren’in, Kyoto, and now 
in The Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is 


ATTRIBUTED TO TAKUMA TAMETO (FL. CA. 1132-74) 


, e =) 
11. Page from the “Kontai butsugajo 


Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185) 
Ink and color on paper 


25 x 12.8 cm (9% x 5 in.) 


LITERATURE: Omura Seigai 1921; Murase 1975, 
no. 14; Yanagisawa Taka 1980, no. 86; Kaufman 
1985, hg. 4; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 2; 


Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 11. 
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A serene bodhisattva wearing an elaborate 
golden crown sits on a large lotus pedestal. 
His body is light pink. His left hand rests on 
his thigh, while in his right he holds a vara 
attached to a long staff. Scarves loosely drape 
his torso, their ends fluttering behind him. 
His name, Dai Shojin Bosatsu, is inscribed 
at the bottom right, and his secret name, 
Futai Kongo, at the bottom left. The word 
sam matyagyo (attribute) and Bosatsu’s 
“seed” letter, which signifies his nature 
and function, are written on either side of 
the vajra. 

This small painting, which is now mounted 
on the back of an old, unrelated sutra, was 
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dated 1083 and identified as a copy of a 
Chinese work brought to Japan by Saicho.’ It 
is notable that the Burke mandala was in the 
Shören’in collection when the temple was situ- 
ated on Mount Hiei and served as the head- 
quarters of the Tendai sect:* 

Although no finished painting resembling 
the Burke mandala is known, it is nearly 
identical to an Edo-period ink drawing of 
1706 in the MOA Museum of Art, Atami.’ 
The few differences between them, however, 
are significant and suggest that they were 
based on different models. 


1. Hameda Takashi 1980, pp. 85-87; and Shinbo Toru 
1985. 
. On this deity, see Goepper 1993, on which the 


t+ 


present discussion is based. 
. Kongobu rokaku ıssal yuka yugikyo, in Daizokyo 


we 


1914—32, vol. 18, no. 867. 


4. Goepper 1993, p. 74. 

5. Fujiwara Munetada 1965. 

6. These notations are written in a calligraphic style 
which differs from that in the drawing itself. 

7. Yanagisawa Taka 1965, pts. I, 2. 

8. Shoren’in was founded by Gyogen (1097-1155), 
a pupil of the monk Ryoyt; see Rosenfield and 
Grotenhuis 1979, p. 90. 

9. Kyoto National Museum 1981, p. 226. 


originally part of a book of iconographic 
drawings representing the Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas of the Kongokai mandala. 
Commonly known as the Kontar butsugajo 
(Book of Buddhist Deities from the Kongokai 
and Tarzökar mandalas), the book had an 
extraordinary history. According to a vivid 
personal account by Tanaka Ichimatsu, a 
small book of 112 pages of drawings and 
text was “discovered” in 1927 at Ganjoji, 
Kumamoto Prefecture.' In fact, the book was 
fairly well known before that time, since a 
facsimile edition had been published in 1921.* 
From the moment of its so-called discovery, 
the book was dissassembled, its pages cut 
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Figure 14. Attributed to Takuma Tameto (fl. ca. 
1132-74). Schematic diagrams of the Diamond 
World mandala. Page from the Kontai dutsugajo. 
Ink on paper, 25 x 27.7 cm (9% x 10% ın.). Private 
collection, Kyoto 


apart and distributed among various collec- 
tions—the fate of many books and scroll 
paintings before 1929, when the government 
issued restrictions concerning the preserva- 
tion of works of art. Twelve pages are now 
in the Museum Yamato Bunkakan, Nara, 
eighteen in the collection of Kososhi Bunkichi, 
Kyoto, and at least five in collections in the 
United States.’ 

In its original arrangement, the book 
opened with five schematic diagrams of the 
Diamond World mandala (fig. 14). These 
were followed by a brief description of the 
mandala and by illustrations of ninety-five 
deities. With the exception of the last twenty- 
two figures, each deity was accompanied by 
an inscription with his name, a secret name, a 
“seed” letter, and his attribute. In addition, 
notations for each of the first thirty-eight 
figures indicate the deity’s color, mudra, and 
name in Sanskrit. 

The fragment in the Burke Collection 
represents the forty-third figure, Dai Shojin 
Bosatsu, known also as Yümö Bosatsu (Skt: 
Shauraya Bodhisattva), all these names refer- 
ring to his unswerving faith. He is one of six- 
teen guardian deities of the Diamond World 
mandala known collectively as the Gengö 
Juroku Son. 

At the end of the book were three inscrip- 
tions concerning its history. According to the 
earliest inscription, dated to the fifteenth day 
of the first month, the twenty-seventh year 


of the Oei era (1420), the book was given to 
the monk Késhin by the monk Chéson, a 
transaction that took place at Kódaiin on 
Mount Köya, the headquarters of Shingon 
Buddhism. The second inscription, written in 
the seventh month of the fifth year of the 
Kyöroku era (1532) by Shinson, the eighth 
abbot of Ganjoji, furnishes the title of the book 
and attributes its authorship to the Buddhist 
painter Takuma Tameto (fl. ca. 1132-74). The 
third inscription, dated to the third month of 
the sixteenth year of the Kan’ei era (1639), 
states that by a “miraculous connection,” the 
book came into the possession of Gyöshin, 
sixteenth abbot of Ganjoji, and there it 
remained for nearly three hundred years. 

In his commentary to the facsimile edi- 
tion, Omura Seigai states that the second 
inscription was not originally in the book but 
was among those he discovered in the mas- 
sive temple records preserved at Ganjoji. On 
the basis of the calligraphy, however, Tanaka 
argues that this is a modern copy of the six- 
teenth-century inscription and that its con- 
tents are authentic. Several facts suggest that 
there may indeed have been a “miraculous 
connection” between the temples of Mount 
Koya and those of Ganjóji. Most obvious, 
the name Shinson (the author of the second 
inscription) is a composite of the second syl- 
lables of the names Köshin and Chöson, the 
monks mentioned in the first inscription. 
Second, the subtemple Dai Dempöin on 
Mount Köya once housed mandala paintings 
made on pillars in 1131 by Tametö, the artist 
named in the second inscription. That temple’s 
founder, the reformer Kakuban (1095—1143), 
was believed to have established in 1140 the 
small temple in Wakayama, near Mount Koya, 
that later expanded to become Negorodera. 
Negorodera maintained close ties with Dai 
Dempoin long after Kakuban's death, as well 
as with Ganjoji, founded in 1233, which was 
apparently under the theological jurisdiction 
of the Dai Dempoin group. Negorodera was 
destroyed in 1585 by Toyotomi Hideyoshi. 
At that time, one of its high-ranking monks, 
Seishin, escaped to Ganjoji, taking with him 
temple treasures and important sutras. Even- 
tually he became the thirteenth abbot of 
Gangoji. If the date of the second inscrip- 
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tion——1532—-1s accurate, Seishin’s departure 
to Ganjoji would have occurred after the 
transfer of the Xontaz butsugajo to Kyushi, 
but it suggests that the book was taken there 
earlier by monks from Mount Koya. 

While the accuracy of the attribution to 
Takuma Tametó would seem to rest on the 
validity of the second inscription, stylistic 
evidence suggests that the paintings were 
made by a professional Buddhist painter of 
the twelfth century. The bodhisattvas’ full, 
oblong faces, long torsos, relaxed poses, and 
brightly colored ornaments, as well as the 
smoothly flowing ink outlines, are all charac- 
teristic of twelfth-century Buddhist works. 
There is, however, no painting that can be 
even remotely connected to Tameto.* 

The book’s title suggests that it may have 
been part of a larger set that included both 
the Kongokai and Taizokai mandalas. In fact, 
Omura included in his facsimile edition a set 
of two small books with representations of 
deities from the Tar¡okaz mandala. In his 
account of 1966, Tanaka states that he saw 
this book in 1924 but that its present where- 
abouts are unknown. His recollections after 
more than forty years are understandably 
sketchy, but he recalled that the books were 
about the same size.’ The schematic formats 
of the deities were reportedly identical, and 
the drawings were stylistically of the same 
period, if not by the same hand. Iconographi- 
cally, the deities were complementary.° 

Among the hundreds of drawings made 
for iconographic studies, the Kontai butsu- 
gajo is unique. The drawings are not the 
usual hasty sketches in ink monochrome 
made by monks as notes for their personal 
use. Rather, they are finished works, and as 
such they are important examples of Bud- 
dhist paintings of the Late Heian period. 


1. Tanaka Ichimatsu 1953, pp. 22-27. 

2. Omura Seigai 1921. 

3. Four of these are reproduced in Rosenfield 1967, 
nos. 5a~d. 

4. Tanaka Ichimatsu 1966, pp. 115-16. 

5. Ibid., p. 109. 

6. Naito Toichiro 1932, fig. 21. 


The Embodiment of Shinto Gods 
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The ancient Japanese had no organized reli- 
gion. The popular faith, known as Shinto 
(kami no michi, the way of the spirits), claims 
no founder, no sacred books, no teachers or 
saints, and no well-defined pantheon of gods. 
It never developed a moral system or a hierar- 
chical priesthood, nor did it offer salvation 
after death. For the ancient Japanese, nature 
itself was the manifestation of divine pres- 
ence. Rivers, trees, and rocks were marked by 
kami, shadowy apparitions dwelling in dim, 
undefined spaces. 

Shinto ceremonies were the natural out- 
growth of an agrarian society. Worship took 
place outside, at sacred sites. Over time, how- 
ever, structures were built to honor the gods 
(though not to house their images). In plan 
and style Shinto architecture, which was 
apparently quite similar to secular architec- 
ture, reflected the Japanese reverence for 





Figure 15. Ise Shrine, Mie Prefecture. Protoliterate era (ca. 10,500 B.C.—A.D. 538), 


3rd century a.D.; since late 7th century, razed and rebuilt every twenty years 


nature. Shrines were usually built in the moun- 
tains, often on ground that was not level, with- 
out a symmetrical plan (fg. 15). 

Shinto was profoundly affected by the 
advent of Buddhism, which by the eighth cen- 
tury had infiltrated Japanese culture. At the 
beginning of the ninth century, the mystical 
beliefs of Mikkyo were widely proselytized by 
groups of shugenja, ascetics who followed 
the rigorous practice of the religious order 
Shugendo and whose harsh, nomadic life- 
style required that they travel through rugged 
mountainous regions in search of sites for 
Buddhist temples. Often they discovered that 
the sites they chose had already been claimed 
as the domain of Shinto deities. It was thus 
early recognized that the assimilation of 
Buddhism and Shinto would be mutually 
advantageous, the more highly structured 
system of Buddhism absorbing the more 
inchoate devotion of Shinto. The amalgama- 
tion of a native faith with a foreign religion 
was not peculiar to Japan; indeed, similar 
attempts had been made in China to syncretize 
Daoist spirits with Buddhist deities. 

In Japan anthropomorphic representations 
of gods were unknown before the spread of 
Buddhism, although deities were symbolically 
associated with sacred objects, such as mirrors, 
swords, and jewels that became imperial 
insignia. Following the advent of the new reli- 
gion, Shintoists began to make images. The 
form of worship, however, did not change, as 
images of gods were hidden away in the inner 
sanctuary of the Shinto shrine, adherents 
demonstrating their taith—at the entrance— 
simply by clapping their hands. In similar vein 
Mikkyo, with its all-encompassing view of the 
universe, was able to establish a theoretical 
basis, known as honjt suijaku, or shinbutsu 
shugo, for including indigenous gods within its 
pantheon. In a rather curious theological 
transformation, Buddhist identities were as- 
signed to Shinto gods, in the belief that these 
unseen spirits of nature sought enlightenment 
and salvation. 
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12. Seated Shinto God and Goddess These small yet dignified deities, in the guise chignon, rests her right hand on her knee. Her 


of court nobles, are early examples of the left hand, which may have held an object, is 
Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), 10th century anthropomorphizing of Shinto gods. The now lost. The figures were originally part of 
Japanese cypress (hinokr), with traces of color figures sit Buddha-like, their legs folded be- a larger group of five statuettes— two male 
Height, each 52.5 cm (20% in.) neath them. The god wears a tall headpiece and three female—said to have been 
LITERATURE: Murata Seiko 1983, pp. 21-31: and holds a scepter, symbol of secular author- removed from the Shinto shrine of Usa 


Kanda 1985, pls. 42, 43. ity. The goddess, her hair fastened in a tall Hachimangü, on northern Kyushu. Another 
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male and female pair are now in the Cleveland 


Museum of Art, and a third female figure is 
in the Museum Yamato Bunkakan, Nara 

(igs. 16, 17).' The female figures in Cleveland 
and Nara each have one knee raised, suggest- 
ing that in the original arrangement these 

two female deities flanked the other three 


figures, with the Cleveland goddess at the left 
and the Nara figure at the right. We do not 
know whether or not this type of symmetri- 
cal placement was intended, however, as 
early Shinto statues were not accessible for 
public viewing. 


The visual representation in Shinto of kami 





(or spirits) was inspired by the imagery of 
Buddhist art. The spirit ancestors of many 
aristocratic Japanese families were given 
official recognition by the court in the ninth 
century, as a reward for the families’ political 
and cultural contributions. Represented in 


human form, these syncretic images, which 
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Figure 16. Shinto God and Goddess. Late Heian period (ca. 900-1135), roth century. Wood, 





approx. height 52 cm (207 in.). The Cleveland Museum of Art. Purchase, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., 


Bequest Fund 


incorporated elements of Buddhist—specifi- 
cally Mikkyo—iconography, included female 
Shinto deities rendered as court ladies, ini- 
tially in Tang-style Chinese robes and later 
garbed in the many-layered courtly dresses 
of the Heian period. Male deities were repre- 
sented as court noblemen, with tall caps and 
scepters, or sometimes as soldiers or Buddhist 
monks. Without inscriptions, the identities of 
many of these figures cannot be determined. 
Shinto statues are usually made of wood, 
probably from old trees revered as the dwell- 
ing places of the kami. The original group to 
which the Burke figures belonged is carved 
primarily in the ¿chiboku zukuri (single block) 
technique, though many parts of the sculp- 
tures are fashioned from separate pieces of 
wood. The knees of the gods in the Burke 
and Cleveland collections, for example, were 


made from individual pieces, and their hats 
must also have had separate parts. Deep 
cracks are visible on the face and body of the 
goddess in the Burke Collection, giving the 
false impression that it is made of several 
pieces of wood. All five statuettes have 
suffered insect damage, and the pigment that 
originally covered the bodies and robes has 
flaked off. 

The massive, blocklike body of the Burke 
goddess is covered by a robe with simple but 
deeply cut folds, arranged on the forearm in 
a manner reminiscent of konpa (rolling waves), 
a technique that characterizes wood sculp- 
tures of the late ninth and the tenth century. 
Most likely the figural group was carved by 
a sculptor who worked in the Buddhist tradi- 
tion, modifying the hairstyles and robes to 


suit the specific requirements of Shinto icons. 
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Figure 17. Shinto Goddess. Late Heian period (ca. yoo- 
1185), roth century. Wood, height 50 cm (19% in.). 
Museum Yamato Bunkakan, Nara 


The style of carving used to delineate face 
and draperies and the treatment of the solid, 
weighty bodies, with their broad shoulders 
and squarish faces, bear a strong resemblance 
to those typical of Buddhist sculpture of the 
late ninth century. The sculptures have been 
dated variously from the early tenth to the 
twelfth century.” Here, they are tentatively 
dated to the early tenth on the basis of the 
squarish faces, blocklike bodies, and the 
deeply cut drapery folds on the goddess, all 
of which reflect characteristics still prevalent 


in sculpture of the ninth century. 


t. AI five figures are reproduced in Murata Seiko 1983 
and in Kanda 1985, pls. 40—45. 

2. Murata Seiko (1983, p. 31) dates them to the first half 
of the eleventh century, Kanda (1985, pis. 42, 43) 
to the twelfth. See also Kurata Bunsaku 1980, no. 8y 
(as early tenth century). 


In Praise of Amida Buddha 
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Thanks to the efforts of monks such as Kuya 
(903-972) and Genshin (942-1017), Pure 
Land Buddhism, as the Amida cult isknown, 
underwent a phenomenal expansion during 
the late tenth century. Even today it claims 
more adherents than any other religious sect 
in Japan. Genshin, in particular, played a 
decisive role in popularizing the dogma of 
raigo, the descent of Amida to welcome new 
souls to the Western Paradise. 

The Amida cult offered the easiest path to 
salvation of any Buddhist sect. In the concept 
of salvation implied in raigo, Amida does not 
merely await the arrival of the faithful in the 
Pure Land, but descends to earth to greet them 
and to escort them to his realm. The only 
demands made of the devotee are an unwa- 
vering faith and the recitation of the nendursu, 
a prayer invoking the name of Amida Buddha. 
The prospect of salvation without laborious 
spiritual practice was very appealing. The 
beatific vision of the Western Paradise as 
described in countless Amida sutras and in the 
Ojoyoshu (Essentials of Pure Land Rebirth, 
985)—a highly popular book by Genshin, 
who had an especially fertile visual imagina- 
tion—influenced the religious as well as the 
secular life of the nobility.’ To the all-powerful 


Fujiwaras, convinced that only death was 
beyond their control, Amidism offered at the 
end a new beginning, the eternal expression of 
exquisite beauty. To re-create Amida’s par- 
adise on earth, the Fujiwaras built great 
palaces and great temples. 

Fujiwara Michinaga (966-1028), patriarch 
of the Fujiwara clan and perhaps the most 
extravagant spendthrift Japan has ever known, 
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nificent religious monument of its time. Elo- 
quent testimony to the political and economic 
power of the Fujiwaras, the temple exempli- 
hed the aesthetic vision of the Fujiwaras—the 
integration of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, decorative arts, and landscape design 
into a beautifully balanced ensemble. Hojoji 
was destroyed by fire in 1058, but its sumptu- 
ous beauty is vividly described in the major 
chronicle of the time, the Eiga monogatari 
(Tale of Flowering Fortunes). Also narrated 
is Michinaga’s death inside the Amidado, or 
Amida Hall, in 1028 while holding a strand of 
five-colored silken cords attached to the hands 
of the Amida statue. 


Although now reduced in size, the celebrated 





Figure ı8. Phoenix Hall, Byodoin, Kyoto. Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), 1052 
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Figure 19. Nine Amida Buddhas, Jöruriji, Kyoto. Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), ca. 1107. Wood, average height 142.1 cm (56 in.) 


Byodoin, on the Uji River, in a suburb south- 
east of Kyoto, nevertheless echoes Michi- 
naga’s glorious monument. Originally a 
summer estate, Byodoin was inherited by 
Michinaga’s son Yorimichi. In 1052, Yorimichi 
converted the residence into a temple, a 
visionary replica of the Western Paradise and 
a symbol of resurrection and immortality. It 
was named Hoods, or Phoenix Hall, for the 
two bronze phoenixes that stand sentinel atop 
the central roof (fig. 18). The entire building, 
with wings at each side and a projecting “tail,” 
is also a representation of the mythological 
bird. Because it was converted from a villa, 
Hoodo reflects features of domestic architec- 
ture popular at that time, known as shinden 
zukuri (bedchamber style), in which spacious 
rooms separated by sliding partitions are con- 
nected by narrow galleries. The graceful pro- 
portions of the Hoodo and the use of tall stilts 
to support the covered corridors fuse harmo- 
niously with the natural setting, and the build- 
ing demonstrates the influence of indigenous 


taste on Buddhist architecture, as the impres- 
sive, if ponderous, style borrowed from China 
is here transformed into an airy lightness and 
elegance hitherto unknown in Japanese Bud- 
dhist architecture. 

In the central hall is a large gilt-wood stat- 
ue of Amida Buddha carved by the master 
sculptor Jocho (d. 1057). The ceiling and the 
pillars of the hall are richly decorated with 
paintings, metal inlay, and mother-of-pearl, 
while statuettes of bodhisattvas and monks in 
various attitudes of prayer or playing musical 
instruments adorn the upper walls. On the 
wall space below, painted raigo scenes depict 
Amida and his attendants flying over moun- 
tains and rivers that are reminiscent of the 
actual landscape surrounding Heiankyo. 

Jocho’s Amida set the standard for all the 
Amida statues made from the second half of 
the eleventh century through the end of the 
twelfth. His face is circular, like a full moon, 
and his eyes are half closed, as though he is 
meditating; the brows are long arcs, the lips 
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small but full, and the hair delicate curls. The 
broad, flat shoulders, narrow waist, and long 
legs—the last providing a wide base for the 
body—-are covered by a thin robe with regu- 
lar folds. 

The Buddha’s quiet composure and the 
shallow relief carving reflect the taste of the 
time and the vogue for yosegí ¡ukurt (assem- 
bled blocks), a technique perfected by Jócho in 
which the statue was constructed of small 
carved blocks of wood, leaving the interior 
hollow. The blocks were then covered with 
lacquer and gold.’ The technique proved to be 
ideal for retarding deterioration in wood 
sculptures, as it makes them less susceptible to 
the changes in weather that cause solid wood 
to crack. Because they were hollow, yosegi 
qukurt sculptures were light and easy to han- 
dle, and several craftsmen could collaborate 
on one piece, each one working on a different 
section. The hollow was often filled with 
objects of various kinds—sutras, precious 
beads, and dedicatory documents. The artist’s 


signature was sometimes inscribed on the 
interior (see cat. no. 21). 

Michinaga’s Hojoji housed a large num- 
ber of statues carved by Jocho and his assis- 
tants. Among them was a set of nine Amida 
Buddhas, each representing one level of razgo, 
according to the nine classes of merits that a 
devotee could accumulate in his lifetime. The 
nine Amidas were destroyed along with the 
temple that housed them, but a later, similar 
set—the only complete one to survive—can 
be seen at JOruriji, south of Kyoto (fig. 19). 
The nine Amidas—the central figure is the 


largest—were carved about 1107 and installed 
against the western wall of the temple. The two 
Aiten (Skt: apsaras; bodhisattvas who attend 
the Buddha) in the Burke Collection (cat. no. 
14) are believed to have adorned the mandor- 
la that once backed the central Buddha. 

The exquisite delicacy that characterized 
contemporary Buddhist icons can perhaps be 
attributed in part to the fact that women played 
an important role in setting artistic standards 
during the Late Heian period. Indeed, women 
have probably never had as prominent a part 
in the cultural affairs of Japan either before or 


since. Their active involvement in the arts was 
the result both of the influential political posi- 
tions they gained when they married into the 
imperial family and of the encouragement 
they received in their literary pursuits (see, in 
particular, cat. no. 20). But certainly as impor- 
tant, the Lotus Sutra attracted women to the 
arts by its promise—offered not only to men 


but to women as well—of salvation. 


1. Andrews 1973. 


ty 


. Tale of Flowering Fortunes 1980. 


+ 


3. Nishikawa Kyotaro 1983. 
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13. Seated Amida 


Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), early 12th century 
Polychromed Japanese cypress (hınokt) 
Statue: height 49.3 cm (19% in.); pedestal: height 


31.2 cm (12% in.) 


LITERATURE: Kuno Takeshi 1963, pp. 77-79; 
Rosenfield 1967, no. 27; Murase 1975, no. 3; 
Mayuyama Junkichi 1976, no. 339; Kurata Bunsaku 
1980, no. 12; Kaufman 1985, fig. 1; Schirn Kunst- 


halle Frankfurt 1990, no. ı. 


Amida, the Buddha of the Western Paradise, 
is the most popular Buddha in East Asia. His 
Japanese name derives from the two Sanskrit 
names by which he is known in India, Amitabha 
(Boundless Light) and Amitayus (Limitless 
Life). In the second century, sutras that 
describe him and his heavenly residence 
became available to the Chinese. Visual rep- 
resentations can be traced to the mid-fourth 
century in China, and by the seventh century 
worship of Amida dominated Buddhism in 
China.” By mid-century his popularity in 
China was reflected in his increasing pres- 
ence in Japan— for example, the now-lost 
paintings at Horyuji—and over the next 
three hundred years devotion to him devel- 
oped into a cult. 

The present work, a benign Amida dating 
to the early twelfth century, belongs to this 
tradition. Seated in quiet concentration with 
eyes downcast, he signals his welcome to the 
devotees by gently joining his thumbs and 
index fingers in the jobon gesho, a mudra seen 
in many depictions of Amida toward the end 
of the Late Heian period. 

Made in the yosegi zukuri (assembled 
block) technique, the statue is hollow inside.’ 
The figure originally had an urna, a small 
protrusion on his forehead that signifies the 
Buddha’s wisdom, and both face and torso 


were covered with gold leaf, most of which 
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has flaked off. The left hand, right arm and 
hand, and tip of the skirt are later replace- 
ments. The red garment with black window- 
pane patterns is loosely draped in regular, 
low-relief folds; the red and black patterns 
are later replacements. The broad lotus petals 
arranged in alternating rows on the large, 
low pedestal appear to have been introduced 
from another statue, and the painted designs 
on the petals are also later additions. 

The Amida is attributed by Kuno Takeshi 
to a workshop in Nara, which, like all others 
of the period, was influenced by the model 
established by Jöchö’s Amida in the Hoödö 
while it retains some of the ancient Nara tra- 
ditions.* The workshop favored several fea- 
tures seen on this statue that deviate from 
Jocho’s formula. The modeling of the facial 
features, for example, is softer and fleshier 
than the sharp, linear representations of 
Jocho’s works. In this respect, the statue is 
linked to other sculptures from the Nara area 
that date from the late eleventh to the early 
twelfth century.’ 


1. Darzokyo 1914-32, vol. 12, no. 361. 


lv 


. Omura Seigai 1915, p. 598; and Soper 1959, p. 14. 
. For yosegí qukurt, see Nishikawa Kyotaro 1983. 
. Kuno Takeshi 1963, pp. 78-79. 


A += W 


. See, for example, the Yakushi Buddhas at Saimyoji, 
Kyoto (1047), and at Reizanji, Nara (1066), the latter 
dated by inscription to 1185. Reproduced in Chokoku 
1972, NOS. 154, 279, respectively. 
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14. Iwo Hiten 


Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), late rith— 
early 12th century 

Lacquered and gilded Japanese cypress (Ainoki) 
a: Height 28 cm (11 in.) 

b: Height 27.5 cm (10/ in.) 


Ex coll.: Koizumi Sakutaro; Mohr, Germany 


LITERATURE: Koizumi Sakutaro 1926, pls. 29 
(hiten 6), 30 (hiten a); Murase 1993, no. 3; Burke 
1996b, p. 45- 


These disks display two Aiten (Skt: apsaras), 
bodhisattvas who fly on clouds around the 
Buddha. Also known in Japan as unchi kuyo 
bosatsu (Bodhisattvas among the Clouds in 
Adoration of the Buddha), they are often 
depicted playing musical instruments. 

Hiten are important elements in the repre- 
sentation of the Buddha and his realm. 
They appear on the rim of mandorlas behind 
statues of the Buddha and on the walls of 
Buddha halls, and they are often present in 
painted images. Examples can be cited from 
the earliest periods of Buddhist art in Japan 
(cat. no. 5), Korea, and China. East Asian 
hiten are wingless, whereas those from India 
and Central Asia tend to be winged, and in 
this respect the latter may be associated with 
the angels of Christian art, who perhaps 
evolved from the winged deities of ancient 
Iran.’ Unlike angels, Arten seem never to have 
acquired a spiritual function, nor is their 
iconography or genealogy clearly understood. 

The most well known winged deity of the 
Buddhist world, which looks exactly like a 
Christian angel, is found in a cave painting 
in Miran, Central Asia.” In its pre-Buddhist 
incarnation in India, it is thought to have been 
the goddess of water, the wife of Gandharva, 
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a guardian deity and celestial musician repre- 
sented as a hybrid of a human and a bird. 
In China, Daoist immortals were some- 
times depicted with feathery wings amid 
fantastic cloud formations that evoked the 
celestial regions, but Buddhist incarnations 
of the airborne deities are in most instances 
wingless, their ability to fly suggested by 
their fluttering scarves, their body postures, 
and their placement in the Buddha’s realm. 
Hiten appeared in Japan soon after the in- 
troduction of Buddhism in the sixth century. 
Among the most famous examples are 
those at Horyuji, Nara, where they adorn 
the Golden Hall (kondo). The cast-bronze 
Shaka Triad of 623, the central icon in the 
Golden Hall, is backed by a large mandorla 
that originally bore a group of Aiten on its 
rim, and small Arten with musical instruments 
also adorn the canopies that hang above. 
Bodhisattvas are often shown with the 
Amida Buddha in representations of rargo, 
though the iconographic connection, if 
any, between the bodhisattvas of raigo and 
early Aiten is unclear. Like Arten, the Amida’s 
bodhisattvas ride on cloud formations; some 
play musical instruments; others are shown 
in attitudes of adoration. The most famous 


examples of such bodhisattvas can be found 
in the Phoenix Hall of Byödöin, of 1052, 
where they hover on the walls above the 
Amida carved by Jocho and on the large 
mandorla behind him. Just as Jocho’s Amida 
provided the model for later generations of 
Buddhist sculptors, the decoration of the 
mandorla in the Phoenix Hall became the 
standard in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The decorative scheme for this leaf- 
shaped mandorla, thought to have been 
perfected by Jocho and known as Aizen ko 
(short for Aiten kohai, mandorla with Aiten), 
usually includes a statuette of Dainichi at the 
top, seated among swirling clouds and flanked 
by a group of twelve or fourteen Aiten. 

The Burke Aiten were first published in 
1926, in the catalogue of the collection of 
Koizumi Sakutarō (Sanshin Koji, 1872—1937), 
an influential politician and writer of the late 
Meiji and Taisho periods.’ Both statuettes 
were identified in the catalogue as originally 
having been attached to the central figure of 
the Amida Buddha in the temple of Joruriji, 
south of Kyoto, and dated on stylistic grounds 





from the late eleventh to the twelfth century. 
The temple is famous for its unusual display 
of nine statues of the Amida (fig. 19, page 46), 
representing the nine levels of razgo. Temple 
records state that a new building to house the 
statues was built in 1107.7 The Amida, the 
largest of the group—24.5 meters (96/ in.) 
in height, placed on a pedestal 11.5 meters 
(45% in.) high—is an outstanding example 
of a sculpture based on Jocho’s model in the 
Phoenix Hall (fig. 20). Backed by a great man- 
dorla adorned with four Aiten, the statue on its 
pedestal is imposing in scale—36 meters 
(nearly 12 ft.) in height—making the Azten 
appear quite small. In the late 19508 it was 
proposed that the mandorla had been adorned 
with a statuette of Dainichi and either twelve 
or fourteen Arten, of which all but four were 
lost.’ More recent studies suggest that the 
mandorla is largely a replacement, dating to 
1688, while the four remaining hzten are con- 
temporary with the Amida.’ 

If the Joruriji Amida and its four Azten 
were indeed made about 1107, as suggested 
by temple records,’ it is possible that the 
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period (ca. 900-1185), 
ca. 1107. Wood, height 
24.5 m (96% in.) 


Figure 20. Amida Buddha 
and mandorla with apsaras, 
Jorurij1, Kyoto. Late Heian 


Burke Aiten, dated on stylistic grounds to the 
same period, originated with this sculptural 
group. Like the Burke Aven, the four at Joruriji 
are made of lacquered and gilded cypress 
(Ainokr) and they are seated on cloud vehi- 
cles. The dimensions of the four surviving 
hiten are commensurate with those in the 
Burke Collection. The Azten at the top right 
measures 33.3 centimeters (13/ in.), the 
figure at the lower right 32.1 centimeters 
(127s in.); measurements of the other two are 
not available.” It is possible that Aiten b— 
whose cloud formation suggests a leftward 
movement—was originally at the viewer’s 
right, below the two remaining Arten and a 
lost third. Burke Aten a, which turns its head 
slightly toward the right, may have been the 
fourth Arten at the left. 

The Burke Aizen are carved in high relief, 
their heads rendered almost completely in the 
round. The disks and the rather fussy rib- 
bons that create the suggestion of movement 
are later additions. Both figures have sus- 
tained noticeable damage on the torsos. 

The Burke iten were separated for many 
years. Hiten a was acquired by the Burke 
Collection in 1987, and was reunited in 1992 
with Azten 6, which had been in a private 


collection in Germany. 


Nagahiro Toshio 19.49; see also Hamada Takashi 
et al. 1989. 


la 


. Stein 1921, vol. 4, pls. 40, 41. 

3. Koizumi Sakutaro 1926, pls. 29, 30. E 
4. Ruki no koto (Records of Temple History), in Ota 
Hirotaro et al. 1978, p. 64. 


5. Inoue Tadashi 1958, p. 47. 


6. Ota Hirotaro et al. 1978, p. 85; and Nishikawa 
Kyotaro et al. 1984, vol. 5 

7. Inoue Tadashi (1963, pp. 7-20) favors 1047 as the 
date for the central Amida. 

$. I am grateful to Mr. Tada Tsuguo, of the Iwanami 
Shoten, who helped me to acquire this information. 
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15. Scroll of the “Daiban’nya 


ha ramittakyo ” 


Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), 12th century 
Gold and silver ink on indigo paper 


Frontispiece: 25.9 « 21.3. cm (10/ x 8% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 10; Mayuyama 
Junkichi 1976, no. 354. 


Cover 


The cover of this sutra gives the title, Dai- 
han nya haramittakyo (Skt: Mahaprajnapara- 
mitasutra, Greater Sutra of the Perfection of 
Wisdom), and the chapter number, seventy- 
eight. The decoration on the sutra conforms 
to a type popular during the Late Heian 
period.’ Of the thousands of sutras copied, 
most were on paper of a deep indigo color, 
the text written in silver ink and the frontis- 
piece drawings executed in gold and silver 
ink. As was common for sutra frontispieces, 
a bird-shaped hill representing Vulture Peak, 
near Rajagriha, where Shakyamuni preached, 
looms in the distance. The Buddha is shown 
seated on a tall lotus pedestal flanked by bodhi- 
sattvas and monks. In front of him are an 
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offering table with an incense burner and 
four monks and three noblemen with their 
backs to the viewer. 

The Dathan ‘nya haramıttakyo (Daihan'ny- 
akyo for short) is the opening sutra of the 
Tripitaka, the compendium of Buddhist scrip- 
tures. One of the most important canonical 
sources for Mahayanists, it includes sixteen 
metaphysical discourses delivered by the 
Buddha. In this part of the first discourse, the 
Buddha answers a series of questions posed 
by the noblemen, who are seeking enlighten- 
ment. Throughout the sermon, absolute 
truth is equated to void or emptiness, and wis- 
dom is praised as the best means of attaining 
enlightenment. 

A short version of the Dathan nyakyo was 
translated into Chinese from Sanskrit in the 
early fifth century, and a full translation 
comprising six hundred scrolls was made by 
the Chinese monk Xuanzang (596-664) 
between 659 and 663. The sutra was intro- 
duced to Japan soon thereafter. The earliest 
known Japanese copy dates from 712, and it 
was frequently copied for use in the liturgy 
dedicated to prayers for the protection of the 
nation against evil. 

Although laborious, the task of copying 
sutras was nevertheless appealing, as there 
was spiritual merit to be gained. Indeed, the 
patient act of copying was considered “a 
kind of down payment toward a felicitous 


»2 


rebirth in the next life.”* The official scripto- 
ria, which had employed professional scribes, 
were probably abolished at the end of the 
eighth century, when the court moved from 
Nara to Kyoto. With the waning of imperial 
support for Buddhist temples, fewer sutras 
were produced during the Early Heian period. 
The copying of sutras regained popularity in 
the tenth century, however, especially among 
the Buddhist nobility. The copying of such 
scrolls was especially prolific in the twelfth 
century, and the deep veneration for the 
activity is reflected in the large numbers still 
preserved in Japan and abroad. 

Many frontispieces depict dramatic narra- 
tive scenes. Others, like this one, are charac- 
teristically hieratic, with the Buddha, sur- 
rounded by a host of bodhisattvas and 
devotees, at the center of the composition. 


Frontispiece 


The drawings also tend to be stylistically 
uniform, the figures of the Buddha and his 
host assuming the appearance of charming, 
innocent children. Quickly applied brush- 
strokes define the essential details of the 
fgures, and the landscape is delineated in 
broad bands of gold and silver. The monks’ 
round heads are rendered with two brush- 
strokes applied in opposite directions, a con- 


vention that suggests a Buddhist painter was 
responsible for the work. Indeed, this draw- 
ing is in every respect typical of decorated 
sutras dating from the twelfth century. The 
cover of the scroll is also decorated in the 
standard manner, with large, stylized floral 
motifs in gold and silver ink. 

The copying of a large set of sutras was 
sometimes done by ambitious amateur callig- 


raphers, but the stylistic similarities in the 
calligraphy of the text and in the frontispiece 


decorations found in most sutras suggest that 


they were generally produced in workshops. 


. Daizokyo 1914-32, vol. 5, no. 220. For a detailed 
discussion of this sutra, see Rosenfield and Shimada 
Shujiro 1970, pp. 80-8 1. 

. Pal and Meech-Pekarik 1988, p. 276. 
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16. Scroll of the “Jingoji Sutras” 


Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), before 1156-1185 
Gold and silver ink on indigo paper 

Frontispiece: 25.6 x 21.8 (10% x 8% in.) 

Seal: Jingojí 

Ex coll.: Jingoji, Kyoto 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 11; Kaufman 1985, 
fig. 11; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 68; Pal 
and Meech-Pekarik 1988, pl. 82; Schirn Kunsthalle 
Frankfurt 1990, no. 15; Kim 1991, no. 46. 


The compositions on this sutra cover and 
frontispiece closely resemble those on the 
Dathan nyakyo (cat. no. 15), but they are sim- 
pler. Here, too, the Buddha is shown at 
Vulture Peak, but he is flanked only by two 
monks and two bodhisattvas. The rectangu- 
lar red seal of Jingoji is placed between the 
frontispiece and the first line of text. 

The scroll was at one time part of a set of 
the Tripitaka preserved at Jingoji that came 
to be known as the Jingojí Sutras. According 
to the Jingoji ryakkı, a history of Jingoji, the 


Tripitaka was begun under the auspices of 
the retired emperor Toba (r. 1107—23) just 
before his death in 1156 and completed in 
1185 under his son Go-Shirakawa, who lived 
at the temple after he abdicated in 1158.' The 
original set likely included about 5,000 
scrolls, since the temple inventory of 1794 
lists 4,722 as still there.* In the nineteenth 
century, several scrolls were stolen and prob- 
ably hundreds more were sold to finance 
repairs of the temple buildings. Today only 
2,273 scrolls remain. 
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Frontispiece 


The present scroll, the Darhokobursu kegon- 
gyo shujibun, was translated from Sanskrit 
into Chinese in 692 by a Central Asian monk 
from Khotan who was known in China by 


the name Tiezhi.* In the sutra, the Shakya- 


muni Buddha, in response to a question posed 
by the bodhisattva Maitreya (J: Miroku), dis- 
courses on the Six Ways (see cat. no. 6), the 
fundamental moral virtues that must be prac- 
ticed along the path to enlightenment. 


1.Jishi sosho 1915, p. 115; see also Rosenfield and 
Shimada Shujiro 1970, no. 33. 
. Tanaka Kaido 1942, p. 355. 
3. Daizokyo 1914-32, vol. 10, no. 306. 
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17. Sutra Cover 


Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), before 1149 
Silk brocade, bamboo, brass, and mica 

31.4 X 44 cm (12% x 17% in.) 

Ex coll.: Jingoji, Kyoto 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 111; Pal and 
Meech-Pekarik 1988, pl. 83. 


Sumptuously decorated sutra scrolls that con- 
stitute the entire text of the Tripitaka (the 
compendium of Buddhist scriptures) were 
not meant for daily use. Once copying of the 
texts was completed, they were stored in 
boxes and placed in sutra depositories, to be 
taken out only for special occasions. The 
Jingogt Sutras, trom Jingoji, Kyoto, are 
believed originally to have numbered about 
five thousand scrolls (see cat. no. 16). This 
massive work, donated to the temple in 1185 
by the retired emperor Go-Shirakawa, was 
divided into groups of about ten scrolls, each 
wrapped in a beautiful bamboo cover like the 
example shown here. Nearly five hundred 
similar covers were likely produced, of 
which 202 are still preserved in the temple. 
Covers such as this one were made of 
nearly three hundred thin strips of bamboo, 
dyed black and fastened together with nine 
interwoven bands, alternately narrow and 
broad, of colorful threads. The resulting 
mat was then framed with a border of silk 
brocade. Two brass studs in the shape of 
butterflies secured a braided silk ribbon; a 
longer ribbon, now lost, was attached to a 
third butterfly, also lost. The small wood tag 
once fastened to the ribbon has survived, and 
its inscription, hand carved and filled in with 
gold, reads “Maka Sogi Ritsu, 2” (Rules and 
Laws on the Lives of Monks and Nuns) on 
one side and “Shojo Ritsu, 58” (Rules and 
Laws for Monks and Nuns) on the other. 
The mat is lined on the back with silk bro- 
cade. When the cover was first made, a sheet 
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of lustrous mica was inserted between the 
bamboo strips and the brocade lining, not 
only to create a shimmering effect but also to 
protect the scrolls from moisture. Fragments 
of the mica that still adhere to the silk are visi- 
ble through the screen of the bamboo strips. 

One of the strips from another Jingo: 
Sutra cover bears the date 1149.' It is gener- 
ally believed that all the wrappers were pro- 
duced about this time and that the Jingoj: 
Sutras, including the present work, were 
begun sometime before. 

Sutra covers of this type were most likely 
introduced from China. Many are preserved 
in the Shösöin Treasury, Nara.” Dating to the 
mid-eighth century, these examples suggest 
that the technique of making sutra covers 
changed very little over four centuries. In 
contrast to the large number of textiles pre- 
served from the Nara period, as well as from 
the much later Momoyama and Edo periods, 
only a small number from the Heian through 
the Muromachi periods are extant. The Jingoji 
Sutra cover is a rare survivor from the twelfth 
century. It is evidence of the sophistication 
of brocading and weaving techniques, and 
it reflects as well the aesthetic consideration 
given to even the smallest details of such 
consecrated objects—objects that clearly 
testify to their donors’ religious fervor 
and devotion. 


1. Kirthata Ken 1983, p. 74. 
2. Nara National Museum 1979, no. 4. 
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Kana Script and Its Influence 


CATALOGUE NOS. 


18-20 


There was more than politics involved in 
Sugawara Michizane’s refusal to accept the 
ambassadorship to China in 894 and the 
court's subsequent decision to sever diplo- 
matic ties with the country the Japanese had so 
revered and emulated since the sixth century. 
An equally important consideration behind 
this historic step was the growing appreciation 
among the Japanese for the unique values of 
their own land and heritage. This emerging; 
self-confidence was perhaps the single most 
important development in the history of Japan 
since the adoption of Buddhism in the sixth cen- 
tury. For more than three centuries the nation 
had concentrated its eftorts on meeting the 
high cultural standards set by its powerful 
neighbor. But during the same period native 
tastes and ideas, though at times suppressed 
beyond recognition, were gradually gaining 
acceptance and being incorporated into those 
imported from China. Tangible evidence of 
this process of assimilation and synthesis was 
the invention of kana script in the early ninth 
century and the subsequent influence of this 
script on the arts. 

Because spoken Japanese differs radically 
from spoken Chinese, the transliteration of 
Chinese ideographs into Japanese phonetics 
was extremely cumbersome. It was a problem 
the Japanese struggled with for many cen- 
turies. Kana script offered a solution. An easy, 
practical syllabary, kana abbreviated selected 
Chinese characters to represent separate sylla- 
bles in Japanese and, though inadequate for 
the expression of higher concepts, enabled the 
recording of everyday speech. (Chinese has 
been retained in Japan as the written language 
of government, law, and formal studies up 
to the present day.) Kana provided a freedom 
of expression that affected many aspects of 
national life, and it was of great significance to 
artistic developments, especially in literature, 
calligraphy, and painting. Within the hermet- 
ically sealed society of Heian Japan, poets and 
novelists were able to produce a vernacular 
literature of their own. Kana made possible 
the verse in thirty-one syllables called waka, 
fine calligraphic works (cat. nos. 18-20), and, 
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above all, great novels like the /se monogatari 
(Tales of Ise; cat. nos. 86, 145) and the Genji 
monogatari (The Tale of Genji; cat. nos. 81, 82, 
87, 109, TIO, 126). 

The years spanning the late ninth and early 
tenth centuries were significant in this respect. 
The first Japanese novel, Taketori monogatari 
(The Tale of the Bamboo Cutter), was written 
about this time. And the first official antholo- 
gy of waka poems, Kokin wakashu (A Collec- 
tion of Poems Ancient and Modern; cat. nos. 18, 
157), completed about 905, set the standard 
for similar efforts in the future. Intimately 
related to the rise of an indigenous literature 
was the birth of secular painting. Loosely 
termed yamato-e, secular paintings of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, especially 
those executed in handscroll form, are an elo- 
quent and unique expression of the Japanese 
sensibility. 

Yamato, a region in southwestern Honshu, 
was the political and cultural center of ancient 
Japan, encompassing the cities of Kyoto, 
Nara, and Osaka. The word yamato thus 
refers to Japan, and yamato-e means paintings 
in the Japanese style. In the Late Heian period 
the term was often used to distinguish such 
works from kara-e (Tang paintings—that is, 
paintings in the Chinese style). The word 
yamato-e was applied to Japanese secular 
scenes and stories, kara-e to Chinese themes 
and settings. 

Few examples of yamato-e prior to the mid- 
twelfth century have survived. Our knowl- 
edge about these paintings derives primarily 
from literary references, which never explicit- 
ly describe stylistic features. Nevertheless, 
documentation concerning lost paintings 
speaks of the inhabitants of Kyoto being 
deeply moved by the subtle seasonal changes 
that regulated their lives and colored the hills 
and mountains surrounding, their city. Two 
distinct subjects of yamato-e landscapes emerge 
in literary references: meisho-e, pictures of 
famous scenic spots, and shikt-e, pictures of the 
four seasons, which also included :sukinami-e, 
depictions of the cycle of nature over the 
twelve months of the year. Both types of 





Figure 21. Unidentified artist (12th century), from the Genyi monogatart: “Minori” (The Rites). Handscroll, color on paper, 21.8 « 48.3 cm (8% x 19 in.). 
The Gotoh Museum, Tokyo 


paintings provided settings for human activity 
and may thus be regarded as genre paintings, 
with an emphasis on the beauty of the scenic 
background. Painted on screens, in codices, 
on handscrolls, or on folding fans, mezsho-e 
and shiki-e laid the foundations for the purely 
Japanese approach to landscape painting that 
would evolve through the centuries. 

Landscapes with the changing seasons were 
also included in the background of Buddhist 
paintings, such as the razgo wall paintings in 
the Phoenix Hall at Byoddin. Dated 1053, 
these works show Buddha with his retinue of 
bodhisattvas flying over gently rolling hills 
that subtly hint at seasonal change. Because 
the subject of these paintings is Buddhism, they 
cannot, strictly speaking, be called yamato-e. 
But the landscape, clearly expressive of a 
Japanese sensibility, reflects an adroit assimi- 
lation of Buddhist iconography adopted from 
abroad. 

As early as the eighth century, a highly 
sophisticated concept of pure landscape paint- 
ing was emerging in China, one that concen- 
trated solely on the depiction of nature. By 


contrast, in Japan by the tenth century a much 
keener interest was developing in paintings 
that described human affairs. So pervasive was 
this fascination in yamato-e that narrative 
painting is often thought to be, albeit incor- 
rectly, synonymous with yamato-e. This pref- 
erence for narrative clearly differentiates the 
genius of the Japanese from that of the 
Chinese. To be sure, Chinese narrative paint- 
ing provided the basis for the art of illustra- 
tion in Japan, but whereas Japanese narrative 
expresses a delight in storytelling, both sacred 
and secular, Chinese narrative is often tinged 
with didactic overtones. 

When narrative painting first appeared in 
Japan is dificult to pinpoint because no early 
examples have survived. But with the birth of 
yamato-e and the rise of a native literature, 
the time was ripe for the art of illustration. 
Among the earliest illustrations to have sur- 
vived from the eleventh century is a 1069 
series of wall paintings by Chitei (Munesada, 
fl. 2nd half of rith century) at Horyuji that 
depicts the life of Prince Shötoku (574-622), 
a major figure in the history of Japanese 


Buddhism and Japanese culture. Novels and 
travel diaries, which were also much in vogue, 
were embellished with pictures as soon as they 
were written (fig. 21). The most popular for- 
mats were handscrolls, books, and screens, 
both sliding and folding. 

One traditional Chinese practice that 
appears to have been important in the devel- 
opment of narrative painting in Japan was the 
recitation, before an audience, of the text 
upon which a painting was based in order to 
explain the subject of the painting. This prac- 
tice and the narrators themselves were both 
called etokr in Japan. 

Most extant narrative painting is preserved 
today in the form of handscrolls, called emaki, 
or emakimono (rolled object with pictures), 
which had a better chance of surviving than 
did large screens because they were easily 
transportable—small and light enough to be 
removed to safety in times of danger. The 
emaki format allowed painters great flexibility 
and the freedom to spin out their stories with 
a graphic ingenuity not equaled until the 
advent of the motion picture. 
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18. Poems from the “Kokín wakasbit?” 


Late Heian period (ca. 9g00—1185), 2nd half of 
11th century 

Page from an album, mounted as a hanging 
scroll, ink on paper 

20.3 x 13.8 cm (8 x 5% in.) 

Ex coll.: Araki Sohaku 


LITERATURE: Komatsu Shigemi 1985b, vol. 1, 
p. 553 Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 71; 
Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 26. 


The three poems inscribed on this sheet are 
from a version of the Kokin wakashu (A 
Collection of Poems Ancient and Modern). 
Presented in the year 905, the original work 
was the first imperially sponsored anthology 
of Japanese poetry. The appearance of this 
work, known also as the Kokinshi, signals 
official acceptance of Japanese verse as 
literature. 

The book from which this page was sepa- 
rated is called the 4raki gire (Araki Fragment), 
having once belonged to the calligrapher 
Araki Sohaku (1600-1685). The calligraphy, 
traditionally ascribed both to Fujiwara 
Yukinarı (Közei, 972-1027) and to Fugiwara 
Kintö (966-1041), is now attributed to an 
anonymous artist from the latter half of the 
eleventh century. It is characterized by tightly 
formed, rounded characters rendered in a 
fluent, continuous line that inclines to the 
right, the brush seldom lifted from the paper; 
the entire second line from the right, for 
example, was written in one continuous sweep. 
A lively sense of movement and spontaneity 
is created by the spaces left between the titles 
and the poets’ names. 

The paper is known as Aumogamı (cloud 
paper), as the indigo dye, combined with the 
paper pulp, produces blue cloudlike patterns 
on the sheet. In its original format the Arakı 
gire was composed of a variety of papers, 
including pages made from imported Chinese 
paper with mica-printed designs and other 
decorated surfaces. 

The page includes three poems and, in 
two cases, the titles and names of the poets. 
The first (reading from right to left) is by 
Takamuko no Toshiharu (fl. ca. 890-930). 
Its title, “Hanging Moss,” and the name of 
the author are missing, as they were inscribed 
on the facing, right-hand page. The author of 
the second poem, “Long-Jointed Bamboo,” 
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is Ariwara no Shigeharu (died ca. 905), the 
son of Ariwara no Narihira (825-880), a 
colorful literary figure of the Early Heian 
period. And the author of “Mushroom” is 
Kagenori no Okimi (fl. late oth century). 


450 
Sagarigoke 
Hana no tro wa tada hito sakarí kokeredomo 


kaesu gaesu 0 tsuyu wa some keru 


Hanging Moss 

Only briefly do the autumn grasses 
display their beauties, 

yet each night the dew has come 


to dye the petals deeper colors. 


451 
Nigatake 
Inochi tote tsuyu o tanomu nt katakereba 


mono wabi shira ni naku nobe no mushi 


Long-Jointed Bamboo 

Difficult it is to depend upon sips of dew 
to sustain one’s life, 

so anxiously they pipe long 


lonely hours, insects of the fields. 


452 
Kawatake 
Sayo fuke te nakabatake yuku hisakata no 


tsuki fukikaese aki no yamakaze 


Mushroom 

Already the moon has half climbed 
the celestial dome 

as night grows old—oh autumn wind 
from the peaks 


blows it backward on its course. 


1. Kokinshu 1984. 
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CALLIGRAPHY BY FUJIWARA SADANOBU (1088-1156) 


19. Page from the “Tsurayukishit” 


Late Heian Period (ca. 900-1185), ca. 1112 
Page from a book, mounted as a hanging scroll, 
ink on decorated paper 

20.2 x 16 cm (8 x 6⁄4 in.) 


Ex coll.: Nishi Honganji, Kyoto 


LITERATURE: Pekarik 1985a, fig. 3; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 70; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, no. 25. 


This sheet was originally part of the Tsura- 
yukishu, an anthology of poetry by Ki no 
Tsurayuki (ca. 872—945), one of the most 
revered poets of classical Japan. That vol- 
ume was in turn part of a set of thirty-eight, 
the Sanjurokuninshu (Collection of the 
Thirty-six Immortal Poets). Transcribed in 
the early twelfth century, the version of the 
anthology from which the Burke page is 
taken is the oldest known copy. It was part 
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of the imperial collection until 15.49, when 
Emperor Go-Nara (r. 1526—57) presented it 
as a gift to the monk Shönyo (1516—1554), 
who lived at Honganji, a temple then located 
at Ishiyama, the present site of Osaka Castle. 
The books dropped out of sight until 1896, 
when they turned up in a storehouse of Nishi 
Honganji, Kyoto. In 1929 two volumes, the 
Iseshüu (cat. no. 20) and the volume from which 
this sheet comes (vol. 2 of the Tsurayukishü), 


were separated from the set and sold to 
various public and private collections to 
finance the founding of a women’s college. 
The two volumes came to be known as 

the /shiyama gire (Ishiyama Fragment), 
recalling Emperor Go-Nara’s gift to the 
monk at Ishiyama. 

The Sanjurokuninshu appears to have 
been commissioned as a gift for the retired 
emperor Shirakawa (r. 1073-87), a staunch 
supporter of poetry and the sponsor of 
many celebrated poetry contests, on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday in 1112.’ 
Approximately fifty artists and craftsmen 
labored to produce the more than two thou- 
sand sheets, creating papers embellished 
with paintings, printed designs, multicolor 
torn-paper collages, swminagashi (flowing- 
ink patterns), and other decorations.” The 
books are also fine examples of detcho bind- 
ing, in which each sheet is folded in half and 
then glued to the following page along the 
folded edge. 

The calligraphy, generally regarded as 
some of the finest early writing in the flow- 
ing Japanese kana script, has been attributed 
totwenty different hands, though only. one, 
the calligrapher of volume 2 of the Tsura- 


yukishu, has been firmly identified. 


Fujiwara Sadanobu (1088—1156) was the 
grandson of Fujiwara Yukinari (Közei, 
972-1027), one of the greatest calligraphers 
of Japan, and the son of Sadazane (1063 — 
ca. 1131), to whose hand several volumes 
from the same set are attributed.’ He is 
known for having copied single-handedly 
onto nearly six hundred scrolls the entire 
Issatkyo, the Chinese translation of the 
Tripitaka, a task that spanned twenty-seven 
years. His efforts literally went up in smoke 
a few years later, when the temple to which 
he had donated the work, a building in the 
Todaiji complex in Nara, was destroyed 
by fire. 

The Burke page is decorated with a 
mica-printed design of stylized lions and 
vine scrolls, onto which motifs of birds 
and plants are stamped in silver. Over this 
delicate yet lively ornamented surface, 
Sadanobu, who was only about twenty- 
five at the time, inscribed the verses of 
Tsurayuki in quick, fluid brushstrokes 
that vary noticeably in size and width. The 
result is a calligraphy that is fresh, sponta- 
neous, and overflowing with youthful vigor. 
Another page from the same volume, in 
the Seattle Art Museum, is stylistically 


comparable." 


The first poem reads as follows: 


Toku yuku hito no tame niwa waga sode no 


namida no tamamo oshikara naku ni 


Seeing someone off to a faraway place, 
no regrets to wet my sleeves with so 


many teardrops. 


The second poem is also about departure 
and loss. As described in the headnote, it 
expresses the thoughts of one Hyoe no suke 
Kanesuke as he bids farewell to his friend 
Miharu no Arisuke, an officer of the Left 
Guard, on the banks of the Kamo River: 


Kimi oshimu namida ochi masu kono kawa no 


migiva masartte nagaru tsura nari 


My tears, which mourn your departure, 
make the river swell, 


It overflows its banks. 


The last line on the sheet, which reads “Com- 
posed while seeing someone off who is depart- 
ing with a gift to see a mutual friend,” refers 


to the poem inscribed on the following page. 


t. On this set, see Kyusoshin Noboru 1966. 
2. Egami Yasushi 1972, pp. 11—18. On paper decora- 
tions, see Tanaka Shinbi 1950. 


3 


3. Kinoshita Masao 1980, p. 25. 
4- Y. Shimizu and Rosenfield 1984, no. 9. 
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20. Poems from the “Iseshir” 


Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), 12th century 
Page from a book, mounted as a hanging scroll, 
ink on decorated paper 

20.1 x 15.8 cm (7/4 x 6% in.) 

Ex coll.: Osaragi Jiro; Nishi Honganji, Kyoto 


LITERATURE: Rosenfeld 1967, no. 37d; Murase 
1975, no. 19; Mayuyama Junkichi 1976, no. 510; 
Tokyo National Museum 1978, no. 114; Kita Haru- 
chiyo 1985, p. 85; Pekarik 198 5a, fig. 2; Tokyo 
National Museum 198 5a, no. 69; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, no. 24. 


The man came and stood at her gate. 
Hearing a cuckoo singing in a flowering 
orange tree, he composed the following 
verse and sent it in to the lady: 


To ni tateru ware ya kanashikı hototogisu 


hanatachibana no eda ni ite naku 


S tanding at your gate 

forlorn am Las the mournful 
cuckoo that sings my sadness 
from hts perch among the branches 


of your blossoming orange tree. 
To this she replied: 


Nanıka ton kimi oba shirajt hototogisu 


kinagara nakuwa sagont ya wa aranu 


Hardly can he know 

what errand brings you here, 
the cuckoo in my tree— 

is it not his tuneful nature 


thus to come and sing? 


In addition to the two poems and short 


prose introductions on this fragment, a line at 


the extreme right reads: “irozo fukaku narinuru” 


(the color has deepened). These are the last 

words of the poem on the preceding sheet. 
The author of this poetic exchange is Ise 

no Go (ca. 877—940), a poet of the Fujiwara 


clan active in the Late Heian period and 


named one of the Thirty-six Immortal Poets, 


or Sanjúrokkasen, in the eleventh-century 
listing compiled by Fujiwara Kinto. Ise’s 
unhappy love affairs as a young woman and 
her life at court in service to Empress Onshi, 
consort of Emperor Uda (r. 887—97), are 
briefly summarized in the introduction to her 
major poetic work, the /seshu, an anthology 
of approximately five hundred poems. Ise’s 
life was early shadowed by the death in 
infancy of the son she bore the emperor. She 


later married Uda's fourth son and gave birth 
to a daughter, Nakatsukasa, who also became 


one of the Thirty-six Immortals. 
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Lady Ise’s poems reflect the period of cul- 
tural transition in Japan at the beginning of 
the tenth century. After official ties with 
Tang China were severed in 894, Japanese 
literature began slowly to shed the ponder- 
ous influence of Chinese literary forms. 
IPaka, an indigenous Japanese verse in thirty- 
one syllables, was developed during Ise’s 
lifetime, and Ise herself is constdered one of 
the pioneers of this literary form. Twenty- 
two of Lady Ise’s poems are included in the 
Kokinshu (A Collection of Poems Ancient 
and Modern), completed about 905. 

The Burke page is a fragment from the 
[seshu, which was in turn included in the 
Sanjurokuninshu (Collection of the Thirty- 
six Immortal Poets). It is embellished with 
floral patterns and peacocks, printed in mica 
and overlaid with printed silver designs of 
pine branches and birds. The delicate beauty 
of the sheet contrasts sharply with the robust 
calligraphy and designs that characterize the 
Tsurayukishu. One volume of that work is 
coupled with the volume to which this sheet 
belongs, the two together referred to as the 
Ishiyama gtre (see cat. no. 19). The small, 
elegant characters have a certain uniformity, 
but within each character is a subtle flourish 
that creates a sense of lively energy. Also 
attributed to this calligrapher, who remains 
unidentified, are the TZomonorishu and the 
Saigu no Nyogoshi.” 

Two additional pages from the same book 
are in the Philadelphia Museum of Art and in 
the Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Harvard 


University Art Museums, respectively.’ 


1. Translations by Edwin A. Cranston and Fumiko 
Cranston in Rosenheld 1967, no. 37d. 


~ 


2. Kinoshita Masao 1980, p. 58; Komatsu Shigemi 
(1985b, vol. 2, pp. 78—83) attributes these three 
books to Fujiwara Kinto (966-1041). 

3. Y. Shimizu and Rosenfield 1984, nos. 10, 11. 
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II. Kamakura and Nanbokuchö Periods (1185-1392) 


CATALOGUE NOS. 21-47 


Opposite: Detail of cat. no. 32 


he Kamakura period, spanning roughly 

the century and a half berween the triumph 
of the Minamoto warriors in 1185 and the 
abortive Kenmu Restoration of 1333, was a 
time Of dramatic transformation in the poli- 
tics, society, and culture of Japan. Bakufu 
(tent governments), or government by shoguns 
(warrior chieftains) or their regents, controlled 
the country from Kamakura, headquarters of 
the Minamoto forces and center of the de facto 
national administration, approximately forty- 
five kilometers (28 miles) southwest of mod- 
ern Tokyo. Thus began a binary system of 
government, under which emperors reigned 
but shoguns ruled. It lasted for nearly seven 
centuries, until 1867. 

For some time prior to 1185, two rival clans, 
the Minamoto (also known as the Genji) and 
the Heike (Taira), had been quietly reinforc- 
ing their power bases outside the capital city of 
Kyoto: the Minamoto in the eastern regions 
and the Heike in the western provinces along 
the Inland Sea. In two civil conflicts, known as 
the Högen Insurrection (1156) and the Heiji 
Insurrection (1159), the clans had allied them- 
selves with opposing factions in the imperial 
court for the purpose of overthrowing the 
entrenched Fujiwara regime. In the wake of 
these upheavals the Fujiwara court finally lost 
its supremacy, first—but only briefly—to the 
Heike, and subsequently to the Minamoto under 
their leader, Minamoto Yoritomo (r. 1192—99; 
fig. 22). 

Although a brilliant general and an astute 
politician, Yoritomo was blessed with neither 
longevity nor competent progeny, and 
because he had eliminated as potential rivals 
many able relatives, the fall from a horse that 
killed him at age fifty-two virtually ended 
Minamoto hegemony in Kamakura. Yori- 
tomo’s sons Yoriie (r. 1202—3) and Sanetomo 
(r. 1203—19), who succeeded him as second 
and third shogun, respectively, were inade- 
quate as rulers, and both were murdered 
young. Power passed to the Hojo clan, led by 
Tokimasa, Yoritomo’s father-in-law, who had 
been regent from 1203 to 1205. It was not until 
the closing years of the thirteenth century that 


the strength of the Hojo regency began to 
wane. Invasions by the combined forces of the 
Mongols and Koreans, along with years of 
costly military preparedness against the threat 
of another attack, caused severe economic 
hardship and strained the loyalty of the hard- 
pressed and meagerly rewarded warrior class. 

Further complicating Kamakura’s difh- 
culties, the Hojo regency became entangled in 
disputes over the imperial succession. In 1333, 
a coalition of supporters of Emperor Go- 
Daigo (r. 1318—39) and the warrior chieftain 
Ashikaga Takauji (r. 1338—58) toppled the 
Kamakura regime in an attempt to restore 
direct imperial rule that has come to be known 
as the Kenmu Restoration. Soon, however, 
the erstwhile allies were at odds. In 1336, 
Takauji drove Go-Daigo from Kyoto, and 
there, in 1338, he established the Ashikaga 
shogunate. Ashikaga hegemony would last 
until the late sixteenth century. Go-Daigo 
took refuge in Yoshino, south of Kyoto, and 
set up the Southern Court, rivaling Takauji’s 
Northern Court in Kyoto. For a rare moment 
in the history of Japan, two imperial houses 
coexisted. The era of strife that resulted, from 
1336 to 1392, is known as the Nanbokuchö 





Figure 22. Unidentified artist (13th century), 


Minamoto Yoritomo. Hanging scroll, color on silk, 
143 x 112.8 cm (56% x 44% in.). Jingoji, Kyoto 
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period, or the period of the Northern and 
Southern Courts. 

The Kamakura and Nanbokucho periods 
were remarkable for the shift that occurred 
during this time in the Japanese aesthetic. The 
new patrons of the arts had no patience with 
the precious sentiments so highly prized by 
the ousted aristocracy. A commentary by the 
courtier-turned-recluse Kamo no Chömei 
(1155—1216), entitled Haoki (The Ten-Foot- 
Square Hut), exemplifies the spirit of the new 
age. In this work, Chomei gives a detailed 
account of the famine of 1181 (in only two 
months of that year, those dead of starvation 
in the capital numbered more than 42,300). 
His documentation of even the most pitiful 
and repellent aspects of reality reflects the 
warrior’s outlook on life. In keeping with this 
outlook, the warrior class favored artists who 
treated their subjects with a direct honesty and 
virile energy that matched their own. What 
followed, then, was an age of realism unparal- 
Jeled before the Jate eighteenth century. 

Paradoxically, the destructive wars be- 
tween the Heike and the Minamoto gave 

impetus to the new style. Yoritomo’s troops 
were aided by a populous army of well-trained, 
well-equipped monk-soldiers from Kofukuji 
and Todaiji, Nara’s two most powerful tem- 
ples. Overcome, the Heike army retreated in 
1180, setting fire to the two temples and reduc- 
ing them to rubble. As a token of his gratitude 
for the monks’ support, Yoritomo ordered that 
the temples be rebuilt the following year. 
Under the energetic supervision of the monk 
Shunjobo Chogen (1121-1206), the most 
dynamic talents were mobilized for the recon- 
struction project, and for a time the city of 
Nara was the artistic center of Japan. 

The creation of the many sculptures that 
had to be replaced was entrusted to a group 
known collectively as the Kei school, which 
was under the direction of two young sculptors, 
Unkei (1151-1223) and his older colleague 
Kaikei (cat. no. 21). The first generation of the 
Kei school had settled in Nara in the eleventh 
century, working mainly on the repair and 
restoration of statues in Nara temples. Kei- 
school training was therefore based on an 
older sculptural tradition, particularly that of 
the Nara period. Although one Kyoto critic 
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called their work “uncouth,”* the dominance 
of the Kei school in the reconstruction pro- 
jects of the early Kamakura period led to a 
revival of the Nara aesthetic. 

This renascence was not limited to art. 
Religious movements experienced a similar 
resurgence, and reform and counterreform 
currents animated and transmuted Kamakura 
Buddhism. Among the courtly and warrior 
elites, Heian traditions of Amida worship and 
Esoteric Buddhism were perpetuated, but for 
the first time in its history Japanese Buddhism 
evinced a deep commitment to the salvation of 
the masses. The monks Honen (1133-1212), 
Shinran (1173—1263), and Ippen (1239-1289) 
all broke with tradition to found new sects that 
had as their primary goal the spiritual welfare 
of the underprivileged. And monks such as 
Myöe (1173-1232) attempted to reform and 
revive Older sects, emphasizing worship of 
Shakyamuni, the historical Buddha, which 
was the fundamental doctrine of Buddhism in 
the Nara period. Evidence of their efforts 
includes the large number of copies made of 
the Kako genzat e-gakyo (Illustrated Sutra 
of Cause and Effect; cat. no. 24), an eighth- 
century painted handscroll depicting scenes 
from the life of Shakyamuni. 

In 1274 and 1281, the combined forces of 
Korean and Yuan (Mongol) Chinese forces 
invaded northern Kyushu. Although repelled 
by kamikaze (divine winds, or typhoons), they 
nevertheless left vast destruction in their 
wake. In the aftermath of the ensuing nation- 
al crisis, the native Shinto gods received the 
same official recognition accorded Buddhist 
deities. Shinto beliefs came to be codified 
and afhliated with Buddhism in the syncretic 
system known as honji suljaku (see cat. 
nos. 31-33, 35). And in the final years of the 
Kamakura period, Zen Buddhism exerted a 
strong influence on the warrior class, becom- 
ing the dominant faith of the succeeding 
Muromachi era. 

The binary system of government—the 
crown reigning while the shogun ruled —was 
reflected in the arts as well. At the outset of the 
Kamakura regime, the warriors were on the 
whole poorly educated and ill prepared to 
handle civil administration. To carry out the 


business of government and, more important, 
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to act as go-betweens with the imperial court, 
the bakufu needed to attract to Kamakura edu- 
cated noblemen and monks. And to lend 
themselves an aura of social and political 
legitimacy, warrior leaders had to acquire the 
intellectual skills and cultural refinements pre- 
viously possessed only by members of the 
court and clergy. Eventually, activities suchas 
poetry gatherings and competitions, quintes- 
sential symbols of aristocratic culture, became 
popular even among Kamakura’s lesser war- 
riors. Hojo regents repeatedly had to exhort 
their vassals to cherish military rather than 
civilian arts, thus demonstrating how strongly 
Kamakura’s warriors were drawn to Kyoto 
culture. And the court lost no opportunity to 
assert its cultural superiority by perpetuating 
courtly traditions. It was in this atmosphere 
that, in 1201, the retired emperor Go-Toba 
(r. 1183-98) established the Bureau of Poetry, 
the Wakadokoro, and commissioned the 
compilation of the twenty-volume anthology 
Shin kokin wakashu (New Collection of Poems 
Ancient and Modern), or Shin kokinshu for 
short.? Numerous critical essays on poetics 
also appeared, inspired by the court’s deter- 
mination to preserve and promote ancient 
traditions. 

In the turbulent years of the late twelfth 
century the historical moment was also felt. 
Men such as the essayist Kamo no Chomei 
showed a keen awareness that their time was 
one of sociopolitical transition, a sense that 
they were witnessing history in the making. 
Many books and essays offering critical inter- 
pretations of historical events were written 
during this period, and heroic tales of 
battle—the Hogen, Heiji (cat. no. 38), and 
Heike (cat. no. 111) monogatari— were illus- 
trated in painting. 

It is not surprising that this era, with its 
interest in history and human experience, 
should have witnessed the development of 
biographical painting. Handscrolls in this 
genre depicted the lives and deeds of saints, 
sages, and founders of religious sects (cat. 
no. 27). Ilustrated histories of Buddhist tem- 
ples and Shinto shrines were inspired by a sim- 
ilar interest in recording the past (cat. no. 34). 
Emaki were also indispensable as proselytiz- 
ing aids. Patronage of such paintings was 


undertaken not only as an expression of rev- 
erence for the founders or institutions depict- 
ed but in the expectation of accruing merit 
toward salvation—merit that accrued also to 
the artists. 

And indeed, the Kamakura period was a 
golden age of portraiture, of both sacred and 
secular subjects executed in both painting and 
sculpture. A telling anecdote reveals how atti- 
tudes toward this art form changed, allowing 
new developments in the genre to emerge. An 
entry in the Gyokuyo, the diary of the courtier 
Kujo Kanezane (1149—1207),* chief adviser to 
Yoritomo, relates that in 1173 a group portrait 
(now lost) was painted on the walls of 
Saishokoin, the Buddhist temple built by the 
consort of the retired emperor Go-Shirakawa 
(r. 1155-58). The portraits were found to be 
“unrefined,” and the building was locked so 
they would be inaccessible. Kanezane, howev- 
er, had a chance to inspect the work. To his 
dismay he found that the noblemen and atten- 
dants had been depicted as they looked “in 
reality.” Evidently, the “outrageous” portraits 
departed from the earlier, idealizing tradition. 
Such realistic portrayals, taken directly from 
life, were called nise-e (likeness pictures). 

The highly popular paintings known as 
kasen-e—imaginary portraits of the Immortal 
Poets (cat. nos. 39-41, 137)—represent a syn- 
thesis of the many currents that characterize 
Kamakura culture: classical revival, historical 


awareness, and interest in day-to-day reality. 


Strictly speaking, they are not true portraits, 
having been painted long after their subjects 
had died. But most are portraitlike, with indi- 
vidualized features and physical characteristics. 

Many innovative works in Buddhist sculp- 
ture Of the Kamakura period portray minor 
gods rather than Buddhas or bodhisattvas. 
Sculptors regarded lesser gods, such as 
guardians, as affording an opportunity to 
depict more naturalistic body movements, and 
technical innovations such as the inlaying of 
eyes with crystal and other materials served to 
enhance lifelike representation. This approach 
also liberated Buddhist statuary from strict 
frontality, a corollary of their function as 
devotional objects. For the first time, statues 
filled a three-dimensional space. Another 
manifestation of the trend toward realism was 
the dressing of statues in clothing. This prac- 
tice, which had the unfortunate result of 
reducing icons to the level of popular idols, 
marks the decline of Buddhist sculpture in 
Japan. Because sculpture was rarely used to 
represent secular subjects in East Asia, the 
decline of religious sculpture meant the 
decline of sculpture as a whole. The trend 
accelerated in the late Kamakura period with 
the advent of Zen Buddhism, which used far 
fewer sculpted icons in its temples than did 
traditional places of worship. 

Zen (Ch: Chan) adherents, who had been 
gaining in numbers since the beginning of 


the thirteenth century, received unexpected 


encouragement from the Chinese who had 
fled their homeland in the wake of the Mongol 
invasion in 1260. Chan prelates who emi- 
grated to Japan, particularly monks from the 
south, were warmly welcomed as they settled 
and began to proselytize. Among the immi- 
grants were the noted monk-scholars Lanqi 
Daolong (known in Japan as Rankei Döryu, 
1213-1278), Wuxue Zuyuan (Mugaku Sogen, 
1226-1286), and Yishan Yining (Issan 
Ichinei, 1247-1317). With support from the 
bakufu, two of these men established impor- 
tant Zen temples in Kamakura: Kenchoji, 
under Rankei in 1253, and Enkakuji, under 
Mugaku in 1282. The Chan prelates, educated 
in the classical traditions of China, were high- 
ly effective in introducing to the Japanese an 
appreciation for Chinese calligraphy and ink- 
monochrome painting. Thus, through the 
vehicle of religion, Chinese literature, callig- 
raphy, and painting again served to inspire the 
educated elite to pursue new directions and to 
aspire to new goals. Such works as The Ten Ox- 
Herding Songs (cat. no. 42) and two examples of 
early ink monochrome (cat. nos. 43, 4.4) are har- 
bingers of the Zen-inspired works that would 
dominate the art of the Muromachi period. 


1. Kamo no Chomei 1907, pp. 14-15. 


tw 


. Fujiwara Tadachika 1965, p. 83, entry for the twenty- 
ninth day, ninth month, third year of the Hogen era 
(1158). 

3. Shin kokinshu 1970. 

4. Kujo Kanezane 1993. 
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KAIKEI (FL. CA. 1183-1223) 


21. Standing Jizö Bosatsu 


Kamakura period (1185-1333), ca. 1202 
Lacquered Japanese cypress (Ainokr), color, gold, 
and Arrıkane, inlaid with crystal 

Statue: height 51.2 cm (20% in.); pedestal: height 
4.8 cm (1% in.) 


LITERATURE: Kaufman 1985, figs. 7, 8; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 82; Schirn Kunsthalle 
Frankfurt 1990, no. 2; Kaneko Hiroaki 1991, pl. 61; 
Mizuno Keizaburo, Kudo Yoshiaki, and Miyake 


Hisao 1991, fig. 12. 


This small figure of Jizo Bosatsu (Skt: Kshi- 
tigarbha; Womb of the Earth) grasps a staff 
in his right hand; the fingers of the left hand, 
curled as though cupping a small object, 
must originally have held a wish-granting 
jewel.’ His shaved head and the long staff 
topped with metal rings give him the appear- 
ance of a monk rather than a bodhisattva, 
and like a monk he wears three robes, the 
outermost of which is a surplice suspended 
from the left shoulder. Nevertheless, his exalt- 
ed status in the Buddhist pantheon is clearly 
indicated by the urna on his forehead and by 
his long earlobes. In the tradition of bodhi- 
sattva figures, he may have worn a necklace. 
Like many Buddhist deities, Jizö was orig- 
inally a Hindu god, incorporated into the 
Buddhist pantheon in India. While he never 
gained a large following there, his popularity 
grew in China, especially after three impor- 
tant sutras on Jizo worship were translated 
into Chinese during the Tang dynasty (618— 
907). Known as /iz6’s Three Sutras, these 
teachings established Jizo’s place in the 
Buddhist hierarchy as a savior who appears 
during the tenebrous period between the 
passing of Shaka and the coming of Miroku. 





Figure 23. Inscriptions on interior 
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One of the sutras describes his journey 
through the Six Realms of Reincarnation 

(J: rokudo), into which all sentient beings are 
destined to be born. More than ten Jiz6 sutras 
are preserved at Shosoin, Nara, indicating 
that Japanese interest in Jizó dates at least to 
the mid-eighth century. 

The Ojoyoshi (Essentials of Pure Land 
Rebirth), a text written in 985 by the monk 
Genshin (942-1017), stimulated the growth 
of Jizo’s popularity by emphasizing the 
deity’s role as a savior in the Six Realms of 
Reincarnation.’ The long staff sometimes 
held by this deity, as here, most likely alludes 
to his travels through the Six Realms; Bud- 
dhist monks carried similar staffs when they 
collected alms. Occasionally, Jizo is depicted 
wearing shoes, also an allusion to his travels. 
He appears as well in the entourage of Amida 
Buddha in raigo paintings, accompanying the 
Amida as he descends to earth to welcome 
the dying into the Western Paradise. 

The Burke Jizo is carved from several 
blocks of Japanese cypress (Ainoki) joined in 
the yoseg: qukurí (multiple block) technique. 
The figure is hollow, and the crystal eyes are 


inlaid from the inside of the head. During a 
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recent restoration, several inscriptions were 
discovered on the interior, including; the 

names Shinkai, En Amida Butsu, and Ryo 
Amida Butsu (fig. 23). In the middle of 

these names are the characters for “An [a 
syllable signifying Amida Buddha] Amida 
Butsu,” the name used by the sculptor Kaikei 
(fl. ca. 1183—1223).* Of the other three names, 
two are those of the same sculptor—Shinkai, 
who seems to have called himself En Amida 
Butsu and who is thought to have been 
Kaikei’s principal associate. Shinkai’s name 
appears on a number of Kaikei’s works.’ 

The name Ryo Amida Butsu, evidently that 
of another of Kaikei’s close associates, is 

also found on works by Kaikei.° 

Kaikei was one of the two leading sculp- 
tors of the early Kamakura period. The other 
was Unkei (1151-1223), with whom Kaikei 
collaborated on sculptural projects commis- 
sioned for the monumental reconstruction in 
Nara of Todaiji and Kofukuji. Kaikei, who is 
thought to have been a pupil of Kokei, Unkei’s 
father, and to have been slightly older than 
Unkei, was atypical in that, unlike most 
Japanese sculptors of the premodern era, he 
signed many of his works. Of the forty or so 
that survive, at least twenty-three are signed; 
many are also dated by inscription. It is 
therefore possible to establish a chronology 
for the evolution of his style. 

Three phases of stylistic development in 
Kaikei’s work have been identified.’ The first 
phase lasted from 1189 (possibly earlier) until 
1192. A sculpture of Miroku in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, is signed “Busshi 
Kaikei” (Buddhist Sculptor Kaikei) and dated 
189." This youthful and vigorous work was 
strongly influenced by Kokei, whose own 
style was based on the naturalism of the 
Nara period. The Boston Miroku and other 
early works by Kaikei display a markedly 
naturalistic modeling of the body, along with 
deeply cut drapery folds that form lively, 
complex patterns. The second phase of 


Kaikei’s career began in 1192, when he started 


to sign his works “Kosho An Amida Butsu” 
(Craftsman An Amida Buddha), the name he 
continued to use until sometime before 1208. 
This was Kaikei’s most productive period, in 
which he received numerous commissions 
for Todaiji and Kofukuji, tasks that occupied 
him from the late 1190s until shortly after 
1203. During these years he seems to have 
come under the influence of the monk 
Shunjobo Chogen (1121-1206), overseer of 
the reconstruction project at both temples. 
Chogen had traveled to China three times 
and was familiar with current continental 
styles of Buddhist architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. No doubt inspired by Chogen’s 
knowledge, Kaikei incorporated Song- 
dynasty elements into his work. His sculp- 
tures from this period, including the Burke 
Jizo, exhibit well-modulated, calm counte- 
nances, a balanced modeling of the body, and 
a more linear, simplified arrangement of the 
drapery folds, which are fewer in number 
than those of his earlier works. This pleasing 
blend of naturalism and refinement was well 
received, and came to be known as the An 
Ami style. 

The choice of the name An Amida Butsu 
was no doubt due to the influence of Chogen, 
who called himself Namu Amida Butsu and 
encouraged his followers in turn to incorpo- 
rate “Amida” into their own names. Recent 
studies indicate that Kaikei’s religious con- 
tacts extended beyond Chogen’s circle. Even 
before Chögen’s death, in 1206, Kaikei was in 
close touch with aristocratic monks deeply 
involved with the Jödo sect, a cult of Amida 
Buddha founded by Honen (1133-1212),” and 
an aristocratic elegance characterizes many 
of the sculptures from this phase of his 
career. Shortly after 1203, when Kaikei was 
made an honorary priest and given the title 
hokkyo, he began signing his name “Kosho 
Hokkyo Kaikei.” 

During the third and final phase, from 
about 1209, when he was promoted to the 


rank of högen, to about 1231, Kaikei included 


his new title on many small statues of the 
Amida. The faces of these late figures lack 
vitality and have a somewhat detached 
expression, though the drapery folds have 
regained their earlier complexity. 

That Kaikei inscribed his name on many 
works, a practice unprecedented in the history 
of Japanese sculpture, reflects the general 
awareness of the worth of the individual that 
was characteristic of the Kamakura period. 
In Kaikei’s case it may have been even more 
strongly influenced by his deep devotion to 
Amida Buddha—evident from the names 
that he adopted as an artist. 

The Burke Jizo, which can be dated to 
about 1202, exhibits the vigorous, youthful 
appearance of Kaikei’s early works. At the 
same time, the solid, naturally posed body ts 
clad in robes with realistic, elegantly arranged 
folds. Gold paint and Aurikane (thin strips of 
gold leaf) have been used to decorate the 
garments with a variety of designs, among 
them floral motifs, tortoiseshell patterns, and 


linked octagons. 


— 


. Both the hands and the staff are later replacements, 
as are the toes and the lotus pedestal. 


tv 


. The Da:jo daishu Jizo juringyo, the Jizo Bosatsu hon- 
gangyo, and the Sensatsu zen aku gohokyo. See 
Daivokyo 1914-32, vol. 13, nos. 411, 412, and vol. 17, 
no. $39, respectively. 

. Andrews 1973. 


Ned 


4. Mori Hisashi 1961, p. 125; and Matsushima Ken 1985, 
PP- 97—99- 

5. Mori Hisashi 1969, p. 28. Among these works are 
the Amida at Kengoin, Kyoto (1194—99); the Fudo 
at Sanboin, Daigoji, Kyoto (1203); and the Monju at 
Monjuin, Nara (1203). See Mizuno Keizaburo, Kudo 
Yoshiaki, and Miyake Hisao 1991, figs. 7, 28, and 31, 
respectively. 

6. See, for example, Hachiman in the Guise of a Monk 
(1201), at Todaiji, Nara; Mizuno Keizaburo, Kudo 
Yoshiaki, and Miyake Hisao 1991, pl. 46, as well as 
the Monju at Monjuin (1203), also in Nara. 

7. Mori Hisashi 1961, pp. 125ff. 


CS 


. Mizuno Keizaburo, Kudo Yoshiaki, and Miyake 
Hisao 1991, fig. 4. 

9. Miyake Hisao 1986, pp. 135-39; and Aoki Jun 1992, 

Pp- 654-506. 
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CIRCLE OF KAIKEI (FL. CA. 1183-1223) 


22. Seated Fudd Myoo 


Kamakura period (1185 —1333), early 13th century 
Lacquered Japanese cypress (Ammo&z), color, gold, 
and kirtkane, inlaid with crystal 


Height 51.5 cm (20/ in.) 


LITERATURE: Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 1969, 
no. 18; Murase 1975, no. 7; Kurata Bunsaku 1980, 
no. 70; Kaufman 1985, fig. 5; Tokyo National 
Museum 1985a, no. 80; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 
1990, no. 3; Mizuno Keizaburo, Kudo Yoshiaki, and 
Miyake Hisao 1991, fig. 30; A. N. Morse and S. C. 
Morse 1995, no. 36; A. N. Morse and S. C. Morse 


1996, fig. 12. 


This ferocious-looking deity, Fudö Myöö, is 
known in India as Achala or Achalanatha. He 
is one of the many manifestations of Shiva, 
the Hindu god of destruction and reincarna- 
tion.’ Both his Sanskrit and Japanese names 
mean “the unshakable or immovable one,” 
and true to his name, he came to be consid- 
ered the indomitable and militant protector 
of Buddha’s Law. Originally a pagan deity, 
Fudo converted to Buddhism and was assigned 
a lowly position as a servant and messenger 
of Buddha. Gradually he achieved higher 
status. In Esoteric Buddhism he became the 
emissary of the supreme god Dainichi (Skt: 
Vairochana), and still later he was promoted 
to the rank of Guardian, subjugator of Bud- 
dha’s enemies. Finally he became a manifes- 
tation of Dainichi’s own power and virtues. 
In this capacity, he is depicted in Mikkyo 
temples as the central figure in the group of 
the Five Guardian Kings (J: Go Dai Myoo; 
Skt: Vidyaraja). 

That he originated in India is universally 
acknowledged, although no representation of 
Achala has been found in the arts of Hindu 
India. Nor are there many extant examples 
from Central Asia or pre-Tang China. The 
scriptural sources citing him are Tang (618— 
907) or later translations.” His iconography is 
outlined in the Dainichi Sutra, the basic sutra 
for Esoteric Buddhism, which was translated 
into Chinese in the year 725.’ According to 
the descriptions in these sutras, the body of 
Achala is stocky and black or dark blue, sym- 
bolic of his role as subjugator of Buddha’s 
adversaries. He has a terrible face: his eyes 
bulge in anger, and the left eye is either 
closed or smaller than the right; protruding 
fangs bite his lower lip. These features are in 
sharp contrast to the aristocratic appearance 
of bodhisattvas, and they reflect his original, 
lowly status as well as his late acceptance into 
the Buddhist pantheon. 

Fudo’s tenacious commitment to the pro- 
tection of Buddha’s Law is symbolized by the 
adamantine rock formation on which he is 
usually shown either seated or standing. In 
his left hand he holds a lasso for pulling 
reluctant beings toward the path of salvation, 
and in his right is a sword for demolishing 
evil forces. His long hair is gathered at the 
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left side of his face in several knots—as many 
knots as there are incarnations through which 
he will serve as the faithful servant of his 
master. On his head he often bears a small, six- 
petaled flower or a lotus blossom, signifying 
his determination to uphold Buddha’s Law. 
Terrible gods are often depicted in violent 
movement, but Fudo is usually motionless, 
in keeping with the belief that the mightiest 
power is best expressed in such a state. 

After the prescribed rituals for Fudo wor- 
ship were introduced by Kukai (774-835) in 
the early ninth century, Fudö became one of 
the most popular and enduring Mikkyo deities 
in Japan. Although there are variations—he 
may appear in a group representation with 
his child attendants, Kongara and Seitaka, or 
he may be shown with multiple arms—the 
basic iconography set forth in the sutras con- 
tinued to be observed.* 

This representation of Fudo adheres sty- 
listically to the iconography established in the 
Early Heian period. In most Japanese exam- 
ples he is shown with large, bulging eyes; 
here the effect is achieved with crystal inlays. 
The statue is carved from several pieces of 
Japanese cypress (Ainokz), assembled in the 
yosegt zukurt (multiple block) technique; the 
interior is hollow. The surface was first cov- 
ered with coarse linen, over which a heavy 
coating of black lacquer was applied. The 
dhoti was originally decorated with colors 
and gold strips in the Aurtkane technique, 
though most of this is now flaked off. The 
metal jewelry may be original,’ but the attri- 
butes that the deity holds are later replace- 
ments, as is the right hand. The rock-shaped 
pedestal on which he was seated is lost. 

The Burke Fud6 is nearly identical to a 
statue signed by Kaikei and dated 1203. It is 
housed at Sanboin, a subtemple of Daigoji, 
Kyoto.° While both works are remarkably 
similar in iconographic details and size—the 
Sanböin version is 59.4 centimeters (23% in.) 
high—there are subtle stylistic differences. 
The Burke Fudo has a stronger sense of 
three dimensionality, with a more exaggerated 
modeling of the fleshy face, a more forward 
thrust of the arms, and greater complexity in 
the deeply cut drapery folds. Above all, 
while the Sanboin version appears soft and 
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supple, the Burke version is noticeably 
harder in its modeling; the former has the 
unformed softness of a child, while the lat- 
ter has a more mature look.” Although 
unconfirmed, the Burke Fudo is thought to 
have been in the collection of Shören’in, 
Kyoto. Kaikei had close ties with this temple 
and with its aristocratic abbot, Shinsho, 
through whose efforts he obtained commis- 
sions at other temples.° Kaikei worked at 
Shören’in at various times; his services there 
in 1210 and 1216 are recorded in the Mon yoKt, 


the official record of the temple.” There is, 


23, Standing Bishamonten 


Kamakura period (1185-1333), ıst half of 
13th century 

Polychromed Japanese cypress (hinokt) 
and kirtkane, inlaid with crystal 


Height 42 cm (167 in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 8; Tokyo 
National Museum 198 5a, no. 81; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, no. 4a. 


however, no reference in the record to a 
statue of Fudo. 

Kaikei, an unusually prolific artist, had a 
large group of able assistants. It is possible 
that the Burke Fudö was made by one of 
these disciples, perhaps Shinkai, who assisted 
Kaikei in producing the Burke Jizö Bosatsu 
(cat. no. 21) and the Fudö at Sanböin.” 


t. On this deity, see Sawa Ryuken 1960, pp. 40—46; 
tor Japanese representations, see Nakano Genzo 
1986. 

2. For example, the dmoghapashakalparajasutra (J: 


Fukukensaku shinpen shingongyo), which was 


The guardians of the four cardinal points, the 
Shiten’no (Skt: Lokapalas), were originally 
Hindu gods.’ They seem to have been adopt- 
ed into the Buddhist pantheon as protectors 
of Buddha’s Law quite early in the history of 
Indian Buddhism, and their names appear in 
many sutras in connection with various aspects 
of Buddha’s life. At Bharhut they trample 
upon squirming earth demons, an act that 

is symbolic of their role as subjugators of 
Buddha’s enemies. Throughout Central and 
East Asia, by contrast, the emphasis is on 
their military aspect: they wear armor, carry 
weapons, and often convey rage through their 
fierce expressions and physical gestures. The 
four guardians—Jikokuten (Skt: Dhrtarashtra) 
of the east, Kömokuten (Virupaksha) of the 
west, Zöchöten (Virudhaka) of the south, 
and Bishamonten or Tamonten (Vaishra- 
vana) of the north— were absorbed into the 
Mikkyo pantheon, in which, with eight other 
fierce kings, they constitute the Twelve 
Devas (J: Juniten), eight of whom protect 
the four cardinal points and the points between 
them, while four symbolize heaven, earth, 
sun, and moon. 

Detailed descriptions of the guardians’ 
functions, appearance, and attributes are 
given in many sutras, such as the Konkömyo 
Saishookyo (Skt: Suvarnaprabhasattamaraja- 
sutra; Sutra of the Golden Light), or Konko- 
myokyo for short.” In Hindu mythology, the 
Lokapalas are believed to have their sumptu- 
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translated into Chinese in 709 by an Indian named 
Bodhiruchi. See Darzokyo 1914-32, vol. 20, no. 1092. 

3. For the Dai birushana jobutsu shinpen kajikyo, OY 
Dainichikyo, see ibid., vol. 18, no. 848. 

4. Kyoto National Museum 1981. 

5. The beaded pendants are believed to be later. 

6. Mizuno Keizaburo, Kudo Yoshiaki, and Miyake 
Hisao 1991, fig. 28. 

7. In their unpublished report, the group of sculpture 
specialists working under the auspices of the 
Tokyo National Research Institute of Cultural 
Properties attribute the Burke version to a follower 
of Kaikei. 

8. Mori Hisashi 1961, pp. 55-57. 

9. Darzokyo ¡uzo 1932-34, vols. 11, 12. 

10. Mori Hisashi 1969, p. 28. 


ous palaces at four sides of the cosmic moun- 
tain, Sumeru. In accordance with this ancient 
belief, Buddhist temple halls are provided 
with a large platform symbolizing Mount 
Sumeru. Statues of Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
are placed in the center of the platform, the 
corners of which are protected by the four 
guardians. Normally, the Shiten’né are sub- 
servient to Buddhas and bodhisattvas in the 
Buddhist pantheon and in Buddhist temple 
halls. In the early history of Japanese Bud- 
dhism, however, the four acquired a special 
status as protectors of the nation. In the year 
593, Shiten'noji, a temple dedicated to them, 
was built in Osaka by Prince Shötoku (574- 
622) as an expression of gratitude for the 
Shiten’nö’s assistance during his campaign 
against indigenous anti-Buddhist forces (the 
present building is a modern reconstruction). 
Of the four kings, Bishamonten is regarded 
as the most powerful, evidently because in 
India and East Asia the north, Bishamonten’s 
domain, has traditionally been considered a 
source of danger.’ He is said to have three 
sumptuous palaces, and he alone is given the 
honor of being represented as an indepen- 
dent deity, especially in times of military 
strife. In group representations he is usually 
identified by the miniature stupa—both a 
symbol of Buddha’s Law and a special trea- 
sure granted him by the Buddha—that he 
holds in his right hand. Because of this 


attribute, Bishamonten was later worshiped 


as a guardian of wealth, and in folk religion 
he is known as one of the Shichifukujin, or 
Seven Gods of Good Fortune. Various sutras 
dedicated to Bishamonten refer to his family. 
In a complex process that includes an ex- 
change of identity, he is believed to be capable 
of transforming himself into an infant boy, 
Zen’nishi (Skt: Janavasabha), who is also his 
son. In a triad arrangement, Bishamonten and 
the female deity Kichijöten (Skt: Mahashri) 
may flank Shakya as husband and wife, but 
more frequently Bishamonten is the central 
figure, with his wife and son at either side. 
Bishamonten is also said to have had several 
more sons, who were sometimes included in a 
large family portrait.’ 

The small, youthful, but stern Bishamonten 
here stands firmly on two scowling demons, 
Niranba and Biranba. His miniature stupa is 
supported on his left palm, while in his right 
hand he grasps a long lance. The shift of the 
stupa from the right to the left hand when 
Bishamonten is represented alone seems to 
have been introduced in Mikkyó mandalas at 

- the beginning of the ninth century, establish- 
ing a new canon. The present statue was 
originally brightly colored, with foral and 
geometric patterns in paint and kirikane cov- 
ering the layers of robes and armor; dark 
blue was used for the hair and buff for the 
body. The small, shining eyes are inlaid.* The 
sculpture is made of several pieces of wood, 
and its interior is hollowed out. The demon 
on the right, with large, bulging inlaid eyes, 
looks up in amazement. His body was origi- 
nally painted green and his hair gold. The 
other demon, who squirms beneath the 
pressure of his conqueror's foot, was originally 
painted bright red. 

Bishamonten's full-cheeked face is small 
but carefully modeled, with a fleshy nose; his 
short neck is almost buried in his heavy 
shoulders. These features are reminiscent of 
the Bishamonten statues conceived by Unkei 
(1151—1223), one of the master sculptors of 
the Kamakura period, such as the Bishamon- 
ten he made in 1186 for Ganjojuin, Shizuoka, 
near Kamakura.” In this piece, however, a 
slightly forced contrapposto and a distinct 
lateral thrust of the arms create a two- 
dimensional effect, and the small facial fea- 





tures impart a quiet and restrained mood, 
thereby softening the raw dynamism that 
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marks Unkei’s work. Such control of tension 
without neglect of stylistic details is charac- 
teristic of Tankei (1173-1256), the eldest of 
Unkei’s six sons, all of whom assisted their 
father in major projects. Stylistically, the 
piece especially resembles the triad of Bisha- 
monten, Kichijoten, and Zen’nishi made by 
Tankei for Sekkeiji, Kochi Prefecture, Shikoku 


24. From the “Kako genzai e~ingakyo” 


Kamakura period (1185-1333), late 13th century 
Handscroll, 27.7 x 156.4 cm (10% x 61% in.) 


Ex coll.: Setsuda; Matsunaga Yasuzaemon, Tokyo 


LITERATURE: Tanaka Ichimatsu et al. 1959, illus.; 
Maruyama Masatake 1963, pp. 144-47; Tanaka 
Ichimatsu 1965a, p. 24; Murase 1975, no. 12; Pal 

et al. 1984, no. 47. 
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Island,’ and may therefore be attributed to 
an artist who closely followed Tankei’s style 
or model in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. 


1. For this group, see Soper 1959, pp. 231ff. 

2. Daizokyo 1914-32, vol. 16, no. 665. 

3. For Japanese examples of Bishamonten, see 
Matsuura Masaaki 1992. 


The Kako genzat ingakyo (Sutra of Cause and 
Effect), known also by its abbreviated title 
Ingakyo, is generally believed to have origi- 
nated in India in the third century.' The sutra 
is in the form of a story told by the Buddha 
in response to questions posed by his follow- 
ers. He describes one of his former incarna- 
tions, his life as the young prince Siddhartha, 
and his attainment of enlightenment. He 
closes by explaining that one’s life is deter- 
mined by past deeds and one’s future by 
present actions. : 

The Sanskrit original of this sutra no longer 
exists, but its Chinese translation, attributed 
to the Indian monk Gunabhadra, who com- 
pleted it perhaps in the first half of the fifth 
century, is still in use. When first translated, 
the sutra apparently comprised four or five 
handscrolls with text. Later, as illustrations 
were added, they were placed above the text, 


diminishing the space originally allocated to 
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4. Daizokyo 1914-32, vol. 16, no. 665, p. 431. 

5. Later replacements are Bishamonten’s right forearm, 
including the lance and sleeve; his left hand, includ- 
ing the stupa and the tip of the sleeve; his halo; and 
the base. 

6. Reproduced in Mizuno Keizaburo, Kudo Yoshiaki, 
and Miyake Hisao 1991, pl. 25. 

7. Reproduced in ibid., pl. 75. 


the words and allowing both pictures and text 
to flow together from right to left. Thus, illus- 
trated versions of the /ngakyo usually had 
eight scrolls or sometimes ten, an arrangement 
that had become popular by the Tang dynasty 
(618-907). A number of Tang Buddhist 
scrolls and books with this arrangement have 
been recovered from the Dunhuang caves in 
northwestern China. In Japan many copies of 
the /ngakyo, with and without illustrations, 
were made during the eighth century. The 
oldest extant examples of the illustrated ver- 
sion are divided among Japanese and Ameri- 
can collections, notably at Jobon Rendaiji, 
Kyoto; Hoon’in, a subtemple of Daigoji, 
Kyoto; and the MOA Museum of Art, Atami. 
None of these scrolls are from the same set, 
and all were painted at different times by 
different hands. In addition to the Nara-period 
scrolls, two Heian versions, dating to the 
early ninth century, also exist.” 
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The /ngakyo seems to have fallen into dis- 
use after the ninth century, when Esoteric 
Buddhism and the worship of Amida domi- 
nated Japanese Buddhism. During the Kama- 
kura period, however, the increased popularity 
of Shakya worship led to a revival of interest 
in the sutra teachings, and a number of new 
versions were produced. The reemergence of 
the /ngakyo also reflects an important artistic 
trend of the period, the revival of classical 
traditions. Just as in the twelfth century the 
art of Unkei and his followers was influenced 
by sculpture of the Asuka and Nara periods 
(see page 68), monk-painters and patrons of 
the Kamakura period revisited the Jngakyo 
with fresh appreciation. 

The earliest known Kamakura version of 
the Jngakyo is dated to 1254; another copy 
was made before the end of the thirteenth 
century. The late-thirteenth-century version, 
known only in a few fragments of the fifth 
scroll from the set of eight, belonged at one 
time to the Matsunaga collection and is now 
dispersed. The large fragment in the Burke 
Collection comes from this version.? A third, 
slightly later version, which was also cut 
apart and dispersed, once belonged to 
Shöriji, Nagoya. 

The Burke fragment, which illustrates the 
temptation of Prince Siddhartha, came 
toward the end of the original handscroll. In 
this fantastic scene, the demon king Mara 
and an army of his men try to distract the 
prince as he meditates. Mara is shown seated 
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to the right at the beginning of the scroll, 
grasping the pommel of his sword as if to 
draw it. An array of weapon-wielding 
demonic figures, many of them composites 
of various weird and terrifying beasts, con- 
verge on the prince. Two of Mara's young 
sisters appear bearing skulls. The demons try 
to frighten the prince, not only with their 
grotesque faces and fearsome weapons but 
also by creating storms, earthquakes, fires, 
and tornadoes. The supernatural power of 
the prince, however, repels all threats. Huge 
boulders meant to be cast at him will not 
move; flying swords and arrows are arrested 
in midair; thunder, lightning, rain, and fire 
are transformed into multicolored flowers; 
the poisonous breath of dragons becomes a 
fragrant breeze. In the midst of this mayhem 
the prince sits unperturbed until at the left a 
heavenly voice (represented as a figure 
emerging from clouds) announces that Mara, 
now seated with his sword drawn, has been 
defeated and that the demons must disperse. 
Both the eighth-century fragment of the 
illustrated Jngakyo owned by the Hoon’in of 
Daigoji and a ninth-century version formerly 
in the Masuda collection preserve the same 
temptation scene, and the two versions are 
very much alike. Similarly, because the late 
Kamakura Shoriji version of the scene is 
extremely close to the Burke fragment from 
the Matsunaga version, it is possible that the 
latter served as a model for the Shöriji scroll 


or that both copies derive from a common 
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model, one probably made earlier in the 
Kamakura period after a Nara or Heian work. 
The two Kamakura copies, while basically 
similar in composition to the Höon’in and 
Masuda versions, share modifications that 
distinguish them from the two earlier scrolls, 
making it unlikely that either of these was 
the prototype. 

In the eighth- and ninth-century scrolls, 
regularly placed hills or buildings are used to 
separate the episodes, providing a stagelike 
setting for the protagonists. Most Kamakura 
scrolls are free of these devices, thus allow- 
ing a continuous flow of events from right to 
left. A certain vitality also distinguishes the 
illustrated /ngakyo of the Kamakura period. 
The temptation scene, the most theatrical and 
action-filled in the entire sutra, is more dra- 
matic in the Kamakura copies, and the devils 
and demons are more grotesque. In contrast 
to the carefully drawn lines of the earlier 
scrolls, the brushwork here is sure and quick, 
and the colors sometimes extend beyond their 
inked boundaries. In this scroll, spontaneity, 
energy, and motion—the vital elements of the 
art of this period—are translated into colorful 


visual form. 


1. Datzokyo 1914-32, vol. 3, no. 189; see also Tanaka 
Ichimatsu et al. 1959, p. 13- e 

2. These are reproduced in Tanaka Ichimatsu et al. 1959. 

3. Two other fragments from this version are in the 
collection of Kimiko and John Powers, Aspen. See 


Rosenfield and Shimada Shujiró 1970, nos. 42, 43. 
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25. Shaka Triad and the Sixteen Rakan 


Late Kamakura-early Nanbokuchö period, 
14th century 

Hanging scroll, ink, color, and gold on silk 
143 x 75.5 cm (56%: x 29% in.) 


LITERATURE: Miyama Susumu 1988, fig. 69; 


Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 7; Murase 


1993, no. 6. 


This hanging scroll focuses on the triad of 
Shaka and two dosatsu, Fugen (Skt: Saman- 
tabhadra) on an elephant and Monju (Man- 
jushri) on a lion. Below the triad are the 
Sixteen Rakan (Skt: arhat, Ch: luohan), 
advanced disciples of the Buddha. The 
theme of the picture can be interpreted as a 
gathering of devotees around the Buddha, 
who is shown preaching at Vulture Peak, 
which rises in the background among swirl- 
ing clouds. As depicted here, this famous site 
in northern India appears to be a variant on 
literal renderings of the landscape in which 
the peak is given the form of a bird’s head, 
its perceived shape and hence the source of 
its name.’ An unusual feature is the inclusion 
of two additional figures at the bottom of 
the composition: on the left Shotoku Taishi 
(574-622), prince regent during the reign of 
the empress Suiko (r. 593-628), and on the 
right the monk Kúkai (774-835), the founder 
of Shingon Buddhism. 

Many early Buddhist figure paintings have 
traditionally been attributed to painters of 
the Takuma school of e-busshi (artists who 
specialized in Buddhist painting), who were 
active in Kyoto and Kamakura in the Late 
Heian and Kamakura periods. Takuma artists 
were noted for incorporating Song and Yuan 
styles into their work. Landscape elements in 
this painting, such as the precipitous rocks 
delineated in texture strokes and the use of 
modulating lines for the robes of the rakan, 
reflect some of the features that Japanese 
artists absorbed from Chinese ink paintings 
brought to Japan by Zen monks as early as 
the thirteenth century. The connection 
between Takuma artists and Zen temples is 
further substantiated by the inscriptions of 
Zen monks on paintings attributed to the 
Takuma school.* Although it is not possible 
to ascribe the Burke painting definitively to a 
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Takama artist, the style suggests that it was 
influenced by trends that developed in the 
Takuma school and that it was made in the 
fourteenth century. 

The individualized representation of the 
aged disciples reflects a tradition of rakan 
figure painting associated with the Northern 
Song master Li Gonglin (fl. ca. 1041-1106). In 
following this tradition, the painter delighted 
in rendering the facial expressions of the 
rakan and in creating lively representations 
of the various creatures—tigers, geese, 
monkeys, dragons—that often accompany 
them. The ethereal beauty of Fugen and 
Monju, the bodhisattvas of universal virtue 
and wisdom, respectively, and of the fully 
enlightened Buddha is rendered with the 
refined elegance of Late Heian Buddhist 
paintings. These three figures provide a con- 
trast with the worldly appearance of the 
rakan. An unusual feature is the depiction of 
Shakyamuni holding a begging bowl—an 
attribute symbolic of his life as a mendi- 
cant—in lieu of displaying a mudra. 

The inclusion of Shotoku Taishi and Kukai 
has been interpreted as reflecting in part the 
beliefs of the monk Eizon (1201-1290), who 
founded the Shingon Ritsu sect of Buddhism 
and established a center at Saidaiji, near 
Nara.? Eizon combined the doctrines of 


Shingon, which emphasized the use of man- 
dalas, mudras, and mantras to achieve spiritual 
awareness, with the beliefs of the eighth- 
century Nara Ritsu sect, which focused on 
the importance of vinaya (J: ritsu), the rules 
and regulations for the clergy. The vinaya 
reform that Eizon advocated was a method by 
which a practitioner could defeat the effects 
of mappo (the decline of Buddhist Law)— 
which Buddhists believed would plague the 
world until the appearance of Maitreya, the 
Buddha of the Future—and attain enlight- 
enment. In the context of Shingon Ritsu 
doctrine, rakan, who are often identified as 
symbolizing the pursuit of individual 
enlightenment, may have epitomized the 
ideals of vinaya as monks who adhered to 
monastic discipline. During the Kamakura 
period, there was a revival of the ancient 
Nara sects of Buddhism in reaction to the 
widely popular Pure Land sect, which cen- 
tered on devotion to the Amida Buddha. 
Associated with Eizon’s Shingon Ritsu sect 
was the belief that the historical Buddha 
Shakyamuni, as the founder of Buddhism, was 
the primary symbol of the return to the 
“ancient way” of Nara Buddhism.* 

During the Kamakura period, a major cult 
of worship developed in Nara that focused 
on Prince Shötoku, whose followers regarded 
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him as a reincarnation of Shaka. Eizon related 
his own injunctions against hunting and 
fishing (taking life in any form is forbidden 
in Buddhist doctrine) to his faith in Shotoku, 
who had propagated the same ideals of 
behavior.’ The detail of fish swimming 
upstream, which appears in the lower left 
corner of the Burke painting, may allude to 
these teachings. 

The expansion of the Taishi cult resulted 
in the production of many portraits of 
Shotoku as prince regent. And the portrait of 
Kukai here probably reflects the belief that 
he was a reincarnation of the prince.° The 
complex iconography of this painting would 
thus appear to refer simultaneously to the 
fundamental teachings of Eizon, the belief in 
Shakya, and the cult of Shotoku Taishi. 

GWN 
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. A fourteenth-century painting of a Shaka triad and 
the Sixteen Rakan at Todaiji, Nara, shares composi- 
tional affinities with the Burke scroll; see Donohashi 
Akiho 1977, p. $8. 

. Hirata Yutaka 1985, p. 15. 

. Miyama Susumu 1988, p. 325. 

4. D. Matsunaga and A. Matsunaga 1974-76, vol. 2, 

p. 269. 

Ibid. py 272. 
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6. Ishida Mosaku 1976, vol. 1, p. 10. 


26. Ihe Second of the Sixteen Rakan 


- Nanbokucho period (1336-92), late 14th century 
Hanging scroll, ink and color on silk 


115.3 X 49.3 cm (45% x 19% in.) 


The exotic figure in this painting is a rakan. 
The concept of this Buddhist saint originated 
in India and reached Japan by way of China. 
In the Mahayana tradition, rakan appeared in 
groups of sixteen, eighteen, or five hundred; 
the group of the Sixteen Rakan is particu- 
larly common.” The most important Chinese 
scriptural source for the Sixteen Rakan is the 
Da aluohan Nandimiduoluo suo shuo fazhuji 
(A Record of the Abiding of the Dharma 
Spoken by the Great Arhat Nanimitra), known 
by its short title, Fazhujz, and in Japanese as 
the Hojukz, which was translated in the Tang 
dynasty by the monk Xuanzang (596—664).* 
According to the Hojukt, rakan were charged 
with protecting the Buddha’s Law during 

the period between Shakyamuni’s death and 
the coming of Maitreya, the Buddha of the 
Future. They also had a mission to bless 
faithful donors through their magical pow- 
ers. The scripture lists their names, the num- 
ber of their attendants, and their residences 
but does not describe their individual icono- 
graphic features. Their vivid images may 
perhaps have been inspired by episodes in the 
lives of venerated monks and of the rakan 
Pindola, the first disciple of the Buddha, 

who was worshiped as a single deity and 
whose lively adventures are recounted in 
various texts.’ 

As with many other Buddhist beliefs, the 
rakan cult in Japan was fostered by monks 
who had visited China and learned about 
contemporary Buddhism.* Particularly in its 
early stages in Japan, the rakan cult was 
closely associated with the teachings of the 
Lotus Sutra, the fundamental scripture of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Among the earliest 
examples of rakan imagery were the twenty- 
eight rakan— the number relating to the 
twenty-eight chapters of the Lotus Sutra— 
painted on the interior walls of the Golden 
Hall at Höryüji in the early eighth century. 


In Song China, paintings of rakan were 
produced in great numbers by professional 
artists in Ningbo, near Hangzhou. Later, 
many of these were exported to Japan, where 
they were much copied. Whether Chinese or 
Japanese in origin, rakan paintings are tradi- 
tionally divided into two types based on the 
physiognomy of the subject. Those that are 
Chinese in appearance are known in Japan 
either as the Zhang Xuan (fl. ca. 890-930) or 
Li Gonglin (fl. ca. 1041-1106) type, after two 
innovative Chinese figure painters; those that 
are Indian in appearance are known as the 
Guanxiu (832—912) type.’ The latter is exem- 
plified by ink paintings in the Imperial House- 
hold Collection, but many other versions of 
the type also exist in polychrome, the catego- 
ry to which the Burke painting belongs.” 

The rakan portrayed here in near profile 
has a powerfully modeled face with promi- 
nent nose and chin, broad forehead, and long, 
curly hair. Deep wrinkles, heavy eyebrows, 
and piercing eyes convey his rugged spirit. 
Seated on a rock next to a pedestal surmounted 
by what is probably an offering container in 
the shape of a lotus, he holds up a glass vase 
protected by a cloth. A non-East Asian boy 
standing next to him ofters a watermelon on 
a metal plate. Both figures look to the left, as 
if worshiping a deity beyond the edge of the 
scroll. An inscription at the upper right identi- 
fies the rakan as the Second Rakan, Satsubari, 
and states the number in his entourage— 
twelve hundred—and his residence. 

The name Satsubari is not, interestingly, 
that of the Second Rakan in the Hojukt. 
Probably because the Hojukt does not describe 
each rakan individually, their identification 
depends entirely on inscriptions. It is notable, 
however, that the vase held by the rakan re- 
calls a line from a poem by Su Shi (1037 
1101) about the Second Rakan that refers to a 
glass reliquary containing ten relics.’ Although 
individual iconographic motifs are not men- 
tioned in the Hojikz, in Song China popular 
knowledge of a rakan’s attributes, such as the 
glass reliquary, may well have been widespread. 

There are at least six other extant paint- 
ings from the same set as that of the Burke 
scroll: two (of the First and the Third Rakan; 
figs. 24a, b) in the Tokyo National Museum, 
two (of the Sixth and the Fifteenth Rakan, 
figs. 24c, f) in The Metropolitan Museum of 


Art, and two whose whereabouts are unknown 
(figs. 24d, e).* There are two similar sets that 
are complete, one at Jokyoji, Wakayama, 
the other at the Okura Shukokan Museum, 
Tokyo.’ A Chinese Eighteen Rakan set dat- 
ing to 1345 and now dispersed is stylistically 
comparable to the set to which the Burke 
scroll belongs, supporting a date in the four- 
teenth century for the Burke painting." 

Various techniques used in the Burke 
scroll and its six companion scrolls can be 
traced to Chinese sources, specifically to the 
style of Yuan figure painting exemplified by 
the rakan in the Eighteen Rakan set. Evi- 
dence of a Chinese source is seen here in the 
complex treatment of the rock on which the 
rakan is seated, its volume and texture con- 
veyed with a subtle gradation of ink wash. 

In the cultural and sociopolitical climate 
of Japan at this time, when the importation 
of goods from China was at its height, high- 
ly regarded Chinese and Chinese-flavored 
objects such as the Burke painting must have 
been often and appreciatively used in rakan 
ceremonies in temples throughout Japan. 

MW 


1. For their names, see Fong 1958, pp. 35-36; and 
Kent 1994, p. 206. The Eighteen Rakan add two 
names to the Sixteen, generally Mahakashyapa and 
Nandmitra. For the names of the Five Hundred 
Rakan, see Kawai Masatomo 1983, pp. 132-38. 
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. Dat-arakan Nandebamutsutara shosetsu hojukt, in 
Daizokyo 1914-32, vol. 49, no. 2030. 
. See Miyazaki Noriko 1981, p. 155; Nakamura 


wwe 


Koji 1993, pp. 15-29; and Nakamura Koji 1996, 
PP. 79—97. 

4. Miyazaki Noriko 1981; and Kajitani Ryoji 1987. 

5. For the typology of rakan paintings, see Miyazaki 
Noriko 1981; and Kent 1995, chap. 2. 

6. Kobayashi Taichiro 1947. 

7. Su Shi 1991, p. 668. 

8. According to identically worded documentation 
found in the boxes that contained the New York 
and Tokyo scrolls, the set comes from Hokokuji, 
on Shikoku Island. The texts may have been copied 
from an original that was lost when the set was dis- 
persed. The documentation records a history of 
repairs, the earliest of which was in 1283. It is, 
however, difficult to accept a date before 1283, 
given the painting’s later style. All five scrolls have 
an additional vertical strip of silk joined at about 
4.5 centimeters (1% in.) from the left or right side. 
Only the Burke scroll retains a part of the mount- 
ing at the top. 

9. For the Wakayama set, see Akazawa Eiji 1995, 

p. 28. I would like to thank Professor Kawai 
Masatomo, of Keio University, Tokyo, for drawing 
my attention to this set. For the Tokyo set, see 
“Okura Shukokan” 1934, pp. 281-82. 
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10. Twelve paintings from the 1345 set are known. Four 


are in the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; 
two are at the Shanghai Museum of Art and History; 
one is at Nanjing University; one is in The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; one is in the Saint Louis 
Art Museum; one is in the British Museum; and 
two are in unknown collections. For the last men- 
tioned, see “Rakan zu” 1918; and sale catalogue, 
Sotheby’s, New York, June 4, 1982, no. 114. 


Opposite: 


Figure 24. Six Rakan, 14th century. Six hanging 
scrolls from a set of sixteen, ink and color on silk, 


each scroll approx. 116.5 x 49.2 cm (45% x 19% in.). 


a. 


The First Rakan. Tokyo National Museum 


b. The Third Rakan. Tokyo National Museum 


c. The Sixth Rakan. The Metropolitan Museum 


d. 


of Art, New York. The Harry G. C. Packard 
Collection of Asian Art, Gift of Harry G. C. 
Packard and Purchase, Fletcher, Rogers, Harris 
Brisbane Dick and Louis V. Bell Funds, Joseph 
Pulitzer Bequest and The Annenberg Fund, Inc. 
Gift, 1975 (1975.268.24) 


The Seventh Rakan. Location unknown 


e. The Eleventh Rakan. Location unknown 


f. The Fifteenth Rakan. The Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, New York. The Harry G. C. Packard 
Collection of Asian Art, Gift of Harry G. C. 
Packard and Purchase, Fletcher, Rogers, Harris 
Brisbane Dick and Louis V. Bell Funds, Joseph 
Pulitzer Bequest and The Annenberg Fund, Inc. 
Gift, 1975 (1975.268.23) 





Cat. no. 
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27. From the “Jin’dji engi emaki” 


Kamakura period (1185-1333), mid-14th century 
- Fragments of a:handscroll, mounted as two 
hanging scrolls, ink and color on paper 
Fragment a: 34.4 x 55.8 cm (13% x 22 in.) 
Fragment 6: 33.5 x 78 cm (13/ x 30% in.) 


LITERATURE: Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 1, p. 88 
(fragment a); Murase 1975, no. 24 (fragment a); 
Mayuyama Junkichi 1976, no. 381 (fragment a); 
Rosenfield and Grotenhuis 1979, no. 42 (fragment 
a); Akiyama Terukazu 1980a, no. 87 (fragment a); 
Akiyama Terukazu 1980b, p. 108 (fragment 4); 
Kaufman 1985, fig. 10 (fragment 5); Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 8; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, no. 22. 


The history of the /in’0ji engi emaki (IIlus- 
trated History of Jin’dji) is a prime example 
of the unfortunate fate of many narrative 
handscroll paintings. The set of scrolls, 
known also as the Konin Shonin eden (Illus- 
trated Biography of the Monk Konin), was 
a unique work, made for a specific temple. 
Although not well known, it apparently 
survived intact until as late as 1940, after 
which it was divided into fragments, many 
subsequently bought by collectors outside 
Japan; about twenty are known to be in the 
United States. 

When the circumstances surrounding the 
fragmentation of the scrolls were investigated 
in 1964 by Akiyama Terukazu, a modern copy 
was discovered at Jin’oji, the original owner. 
The copy was made after several scenes had 
already been excised, so Akiyama could re- 
construct only part of the original. Never- 
theless, he was able to determine the outline 
of the narrative and the general sequence of 


the scenes.’ 
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The jin dj1 engi emaki consisted of two 
illustrated handscrolls that recounted the 
early history of a small temple at the foot of 
Mount Nunobiki, Osaka. The first scroll 
included seven sections of text describing the 
founding of Jin’dji (also known as Könoji), 
accompanied by seven illustrations. The tem- 
ple now belongs to Enryakuji, the headquar- 
ters of the Tendai sect, on Mount Hiei. Its 
origins, however, have been traced to the 
seventh century, when the hermit monk En 
no Gyoja (b. 634) established it as a local cen- 
ter for Shugendö, a harsh form of asceticism 
practiced by mountain hermits. According to 
legend, En no Gyoja traveled to the Silla 
kingdom on the Korean peninsula to invoke 
a little-known deity, Hosh6 Gongen, and to 
ask him to serve in Japan as guardian divinity 
of the new temple. Jin'óji was founded in 684, 
and it enjoyed a brief period of prosperity 
until its decline in the early eighth century. 

The second scroll comprised six sections 
of text with six corresponding pictures. 





These described the activities of Könin 


(d. 778), a Korean monk from the Paekche 
kingdom who revived the temple and 
restored it to its former splendor. Könin’s 
name appears repeatedly on small blue car- 
touches pasted on the scroll, which explains 
why the set acquired its alternate title, the 
Konin Shónin eden.” 

Fragment a, which is a part of the first 
scroll, illustrates the episode in which Höshö 
Gongen responds to the appeal of En no 
Gyoja and agrees to go to Japan. Before En 
no Gyója, the aged monk seated at the right, 
is a minor god and Shinto medium, Shiki- 
gami, who—according to the cartouche— 
served as a guide to Höshö Gongen. The 
demonic-looking creature at the foot of the 
pine tree at the left is an intermediary 
between En no Gyoja and Hosho Gongen. 
The god himself, a ferce guardian figure 
with four arms brandishing a bow, a spear, a 
sword, and an arrow, materializes at the top 
of the tree. 
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Fragment 4, originally at the very end of 
the second scroll, depicts an act of ritual 
purification in the Haraigawa River that pil- 
grims to the temple were required to perform 
in deference to Hosho Gongen. At the left, a 
Shinto priest dressed in white and holding a 
ritual scepter converses with a monk on the 
riverbank. Two other pilgrims are in the 
water, having left their garments on the bank. 

All the fragments of the /in’dj7 scrolls are 
in an unusually good state of preservation. 
The green and blue pigments of the hills and 
foliage are vivid, and the pinkish white of the 
flowers is fresh. Akiyama believes that the 
legend of Jin’öji and the monk Konin cannot 
have originated before the twelfth century, 
and he dates the emaki to the last years of the 
Kamakura period, in the mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury.’ The painting retains many characteris- 
tics of late Kamakura emaki, including washes 
of pale blue applied to broad bands of cloud 
in the sky that partly conceal trees and moun- 
taintops (as in fragment a). While the colors 


are brighter in fragment a than in fragment 6, 
other details in the latter, such as the mica 
particles sprayed over the ground areas, are 
better preserved. In both scrolls, the painter’s 
skill in handling the brush is evident in the 
freedom and speed with which the ink out- 
lines—defining landscape elements as well as 
figures—are drawn. It would appear that he 
received solid training in the production of 
Buddhist icons, as the confident handling of 
Hosho Gongen and his various attributes in 
fragment a suggests. 


1. Akiyama Terukazu 1980b, pp. 98-113. For a mod- 
ern copy of the text, see Kinoshita Mitsuun 1975, 
pp. 154-62. 

. The cartouches, with texts written in gold ink, are 
thought to have been affixed either at the time the 
scrolls were made or shortly thereafter. See Akiyama 
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Terukazu 1980b, p. 110. 
. Ibid. 
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28. Chakra 


Kamakura period (1185-1333), late 13th century 
Gilt bronze 


Diameter 12.5 cm (4% in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 


no. 8.4; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 16. 


A number of ritual objects connected with 
Esoteric Buddhism such as the chakra 

(J: rinpo), or wheel, have a long history in 
Buddhist iconography, dating back to the era 
before anthropomorphic depictions of the 
Buddha were established and standardized. 
In Buddhist texts and rituals, the phrase 
“Turning of the Wheel of the Law” refers to 
the act of teaching by the Buddha Shakya- 
muni, and in India the wheel was used in 
early Buddhist imagery to represent the Bud- 
dha himself. According to the Choagongyo 
Sutra, a chakra once preceded a military ruler 
into battle and vanquished his enemies.’ The 
image of a chakra hurtling through the air as 
it precedes a deity on his way to cure an ailing 
emperor appears in the twelfth-century emaki 
the Shigisan engi emaki (Legends of Mount 





Shigi), in the Chogosonshiji, Nara.” Appro- 
priated as a ritual object by Esoteric Bud- 
dhism, the chakra continued to symbolize the 
teachings of the Buddha and was also thought 
to have the power to overcome delusions. 
The eight spokes in this wheel, which cor- 
respond to the eight points on the outer edge, 
are shaped like a vayra (cat. no. 30). The hub 
resembles a lotus flower with eight petals and 
innumerable stamens. Two rings circle the 
rim where it meets the spokes, the inner ring 
with a pearl motif, the outer with a pattern of 
flower petals. The vayra-shaped spokes are 
thin in contrast to the outer rim, which is 
wide and thick —features suggesting that this 
chakra is a work of the late Kamakura period. 


1. Datzokyo 1914-32, vol. 1, no. 151. 
2. Komatsu Shigemi 1977b, pp. 64-65. 
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29. Kasha 


Kamakura period (1185-1333), 13th century 
Gilt bronze 


Height 9.5 cm (3% in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 


no. 85; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 18. 


Esoteric Buddhist rituals call for a number of 
accoutrements, one of the most important of 
which is an altar laden with offerings to a 
deity (fig. 25). The incense brazier, or kasha 
(fire house), which contains incense for the 
purification of both the deity and the cele- 
brant, stands at the center of the altar. 

This kasha consists of three parts: a tray- 
like main chamber standing on three sturdy 
legs, a middle section, and a dome-shaped lid 
surmounted by a knob in the form of a jewel. 
The incense smoke exits the dome through 
six openings in the shape of drifting clouds. 
The balanced proportions of the brazier, 
with its gently modeled curves and lid with 
sloping shoulders, make it one of the finest 
examples of its type from the Kamakura 
period. 








Figure 25. Esoteric Buddhist 
ritual implements for the Diamond 
World mandala arranged on an 
altar, Seigantoji, Katsu’ura, 
Wakayama Prefecture 
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30. Five-Pronged Vajra 


Nanbokucho period (1336-92), late 14th century 
Gilt bronze 
Length 14 cm (5% in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 
no. 83; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 17; 
Ishida Mosaku and Okazaki Joji 1993, no. 275; 

A. N. Morse and S. C. Morse 1995, no. 8. 


In Esoteric Buddhism, or Mikkyö, rituals 
were often the means by which the celebrant 
was united with the Buddha and attained 
enlightenment.' Because Mikkyö incorporat- 
ed Vedic concepts and deities into its teach- 
ings, the objects used in its rituals usually 
derived their shapes from Indian weapons. 
Placed on altars before the principal deity or 
in front of mandalas, they symbolized the 
Buddha’s power to defeat heterodoxy, igno- 
rance, delusion, and worldly attachments. 
They were introduced by monks who had 
studied in China, in particular by Kúkai, who 
returned to Japan in 806." As Mikkyo gained 
in popularity, its ritual objects became more 
varied in form and decoration.’ They can be 
divided into four categories: the most impor- 
tant, which were placed on the altar to pro- 
tect and empower the celebrant and the ritual 
space; containers for water and incense to 
purify both the deity and the celebrant; ves- 
sels to hold offerings; and musical instru- 
ments to gain the attention of the deity and 
to entertain him. 

The vajra (J: kongosho; thunderbolt) be- 
longs to the first of these categories and is 
undoubtedly among the most important 
Mikkyö objects. Originally a weapon closely 
associated with the thunderbolt of Indra, 
king of the Vedic gods, the vajra retains its 
original form, with sharp blades, or prongs, 
attached to a central core resembling a pestle. 
As a ritual object, it is intended to destroy 
passion and carnal desire, clearing a path to 
the understanding of the Buddhanature 
inherent in all sentient beings. Vajra shapes 
include: the single-pronged (dokkosho); the 
three-pronged (sankosho); the five-pronged 
(gokosho), as here; and the nine-pronged 
(kyukosho), the most popular and varied. 

This particular gokosho differs from the 
standard five-pronged type in that the tips of 
its four outer prongs are joined to the cen- 
tral prong, giving it the appearance of a 
dokkosho, or single-pronged vajra. Such a 
variant, known as the sude type, is described 
in the sixteenth chapter of the Dainichikyosho 
as a representation of the yet-to-be-realized 
enlightened mind.* The sube form of the 
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gokosho may have been the type of vayra that 
was regularly carried by Mikkyo monks. 

The middle section of this gokosho is 
divided into three parts, two of bound 
lotus-petal motifs placed on either side of a 
central band ornamented with four so-called 
devil’s eyes, made up of concentric circles. 
The gently curved blades suggest that 
the piece dates to the final years of the 
Nanbokucho period. 


1. On the rituals and their corresponding objects, see 
A. N. Morse and S. C. Morse 1995. 

2. For the list of objects that Kukai brought back from 
China, see Darzokyo 1914-32, vol. 55, NO. 2161. 

3. For examples of Mikkyo ritual objects from differ- 
ent periods, see Kurata Osamu 1967; Okazaki Joji 
1984; and Nara National Museum 1992. 

4. Daibtrushana jobursukyosho, in Datzokyo 1914—32, 
vol. 39, no. 1796. 


31. Kasuga Shrine Mandala 


Kamakura period (1185-1333), early 14th century 
Hanging scroll, ink, color, and gold on silk 


100.3 X 39.8 cm (39% x 15% in.) 


LITERATURE: Sasaki Kozo and Okumura Hideo 
1979, NO. 149; Yanagisawa Taka 1980, no. 98; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 3; Schirn Kunsthalle 
Frankfurt 1990, no. 13; Amino Yoshihiko, Onishi 
Hiroshi, and Satake Akihiro 1993, p. 161; Gyotoku 
Shinichiro 1994, fig. 17; Gyotoku Shin’ichiro 1996, 
fig. 25 (detail). 


An Elysian landscape, in which blossoming 
cherry and plum mingle with pines and 
cypresses, unfolds before us. Prancing deer, 
crimson cori gates, and bridges lead the eye 
toward a complex of Shinto buildings, stand- 
ing serenely at the foot of a mountain. The 
golden moon that casts its glow indicates 
both that it is night and that the site is sacred 
ground. At the top of the scroll are five Bud- 
dhist deities, each seated within his own man- 
dorla. From right to left, they are the Juichimen 
(Eleven-Headed) Kannon (Skt: Ekadashamu- 
kha), Fukukenjaku Kannon (Amoghapasha), 
Yakushi (Bhaishajyaguru), Jizö (Kshitigar- 
bha), and another Jüichimen Kannon. 

The composition follows the basic icono- 
graphic canon for paintings generically 
known as Kasuga Shrine mandalas, a canon 
firmly established by the close of the thir- 
teenth century. Together with approximately 
one hundred similar paintings, the scroll 
depicts the Kasuga Shrine (fig. 26) and its 
precinct in a half-idealized, half-realistic 
manner. The Kasuga area of Nara, extolled 
since ancient times for its natural beauty, is 
the site of three of the most important reli- 
gious institutions in the region: the Buddhist 
temples Todaiji and Köfukuji, and the Shinto 
Kasuga Shrine. With the notable exception of 
Todaiji, erected by order of Emperor Shomu 
in 752 as the headquarters of the Buddhist 
establishment, these structures were built 
(Köfukuji in 720 and Kasuga in 768) by the 
Fujiwara clan. The Kasuga Shrine was dedi- 
cated to the clan’s guardian deity, Ame no 
Koyane no Mikoto, and his consort; two addi- 
tional gods, protectors of eastern Japan, were 
later invoked to join them. In 1135, a new 
edifice was constructed to house the Wakamiya 
(Young Prince), the purported son of Ame 
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Figure 26. Kasuga Shrine, Nara. Nara period (710-94), 768; present structure 1863 


no Koyane. This building, also known as the 
Wakamiya, is shown in the painting to the 
right of the shrine complex. 

Kasuga Shrine mandalas are testimonials 
to the efforts made by both Buddhists and 
Shintoists to reconcile the two religions in 
order to ensure mutual survival and prosper- 
ity. The first references to paintings depict- 
ing the Kasuga Shrine precinct appeared in 
courtiers’ journals in the early 1180s." Appar- 
ently, such paintings were worshiped in the 
homes of aristocrats as a substitute for visit- 
ing the site. An ostensibly realistic view of 
the precinct, with vegetation, buildings, and 
sacred deer—intermediaries between gods 
and humans—was thus requisite. Paintings 
of such scenes were displayed in a special 
ceremony held at the shrine on May 21 of 
each year. 

The Kasuga gods were regarded as potent 
protectors of Kofukuji and its deities. As the 
Fujiwara clan turned increasingly to the 
Buddhist Pure Land sect in the twelfth centu- 
ry, they viewed the sacred mountains beyond 
the shrine and the area around Kasuga as a 
Shinto paradise on earth, paralleling the Pure 
Land of Amida Buddha.’ Just as Buddhist 


Pure Land paintings showed Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas in their beautiful residences, 
Shinto mandalas were viewed as depictions 
of places where native gods dwelled. This 
tolerant, even conciliatory attitude on the 
part of Buddhists toward Shintoism no doubt 
contributed to the development of honji sui- 
jaku, the concept by which Shinto gods were 
regarded as manifestations of Buddhist 
deities. In Shinto shrine mandalas the two 
faiths coexisted, and the native reverence for 
nature was used to appeal to adherents and to 
deepen their faith in indigenous gods. 
Although they are known as mandalas, 
Shinto shrine paintings such as this example 
differ from the rigidly schematized mandalas 
of Buddhism. Kasuga Shrine mandalas rep- 
resent a bird's-eye view, allowing more 
space for the natural environment than for 
the shrine structures. While the latter are not 
rendered in a highly realistic manner, with 
every architectural detail reproduced, their 
general appearance corresponds to that of 
the actual buildings as they have existed 
since 1179. The nucleus of the compound 
faces south (to the right), while the Waka- 
miya in its own precinct faces west. Indeed, 


such mandalas often functioned as general 
guides during the periodic reconstruction of 
shrine buildings. 

Names of painters are seldom attached to 
Kasuga Shrine mandalas, though it is gener- 
ally believed that the mandalas were painted 
by artists from workshops in Nara, especially 
those active at Köfukuji. Although they 
mainly produced Buddhist icons for temples, 
they also made secular works, such as picto- 
rial histories of temples and illustrated bio- 
graphies of famous monks. They may also 
have produced purely secular landscapes, 
such as metsho-e (pictures of famous views).* 
Some of these may have resembled the Burke 
mandala in its rendering of a gentle land- 
scape—low-lying hillocks bathed in the 
golden light of a full moon, flowering trees 
partly hidden by mist, and darkly silhouetted 
mountains in the distance. 

This small but elegant painting was most 
likely commissioned——as were most Kasuga 
Shrine mandalas—by an aristocrat from 
Kyoto, the capital city. In the absence of 
extant yamato-e, or Japanese-style, landscape 
paintings from the Heian and Kamakura 
periods, Kasuga Shrine mandalas such as this 
one serve as vivid reminders of the lost 
splendors of secular landscape imagery. The 
bandlike fingers of mist (suyari gasumi) and 
the depiction of Mount Mikasa with patches 
of forest are reminiscent of features found in 
other paintings of the mountain dating to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. We would 
therefore posit a date for the Burke mandala 
shortly after the standard composition for 
Kasuga Shrine mandalas was firmly estab- 
lished at the end of the thirteenth century.’ 


1. A ritual involving Kasuga paintings performed in 
May 1184 is described in the Gyokuyo, a journal kept 
by the courtier Kujo Kanezane (1149-1207); see 
Kujo Kanezane 1993. See also Kawamura Tomoyuki 
1981, pp. 92f. 

. For acomparison between paintings of the Buddhist 
Pure Land and Shinto shrine mandalas, see Gyotoku 


lv 


Shinichiro 1994, p. 244. 
. Ibid., pp. 240-57. 
4. Ibid., pp. 242-43. Some scholars attribute this 
painting to a secular artist. See Sasaki Kozo and 
Okumura Hideo 1979, no. 149. 
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32. Wakamiya of the Kasuga Shrine 


Nanbokuchö period (1336-92), early 14th century 
Hanging scroll, ink, color, gold, and kzrikane on silk 
76.1 x 48.4 cm (30 x 19 in.) 

Promised Gift of the Mary and Jackson Burke 
Foundation Inc., and Purchase, Lila Acheson 


Wallace Gift, 1997 


LITERATURE: Murase 1997, p. 91; Fukui 


Rikichiro 1999, fig. 38. 





Figure 27. Unidentified artist (14th— 
15th century), The Legend of the Kasuga 
Wakamıya Shrine at Nara. Hanging 
scroll, ink and color on paper, 95.4 x 
34.2 cm (37% x 137% in.). Sansö Collection, 
Peter F. and Doris Drucker, California 


A large sphere outlined in luminous, thinly 
cut gold leaf (Airikane) appears to be sus- 
pended, weightless, in an otherwise empty 
space, the figure within materializing like an 
apparition from the surrounding darkness. 
Although he is seated on a pink-and-white 
lotus pedestal in the manner of a Buddhist 
deity, his garb is that of a layperson. Wearing 
a kimono and a long sleeveless jacket bearing 
designs of cherry blossoms, butterflies, and 
swallows, and with his hair parted in the mid- 
dle and tied above his ears, he epitomizes a 
youth of noble birth. The only jarring note is 
the long sword that he holds in his hands. 

The portrait, a conflation of Buddhist and 
secular images, represents Wakamiya (young 
[waka] shrine, or prince [mzya]), the god 
enshrined at Kasuga. The youthful deity first 
revealed his presence at Kasuga in 1003, and 
in 1135 was installed at the Wakamiya Shrine, 
in the southern section of the Kasuga precinct. 
His honjt, or Buddhist equivalent, is identi- 
fied either as Monju (Skt: Manjushri) or 
Juichimen (Eleven-Headed) Kannon (Ekada- 
shamukha).' Monju, the Buddhist god of 
wisdom, is often represented as a youthful 
figure, to symbolize the deity’s immaculate 
thoughts; as a princely deity, Wakamiya was 
regarded as having a similarly pure nature. 
More important, in the agrarian society with- 
in which the Kasuga cult was formulated, 
youth signified the cyclical resurgence of 
energy and vitality in the natural world.” 

It is not known when the representation of 
Wakamiya was incorporated into the imagery 
of the Kasuga cult. Only a small number of 
Wakamiya paintings are extant, each icono- 
graphically unique. This would suggest that 
a strict iconographic type for the god never 
really developed. The earliest known exam- 
ple depicts the youthful Monju manifesting 
himself as Wakamiya;? it serves as the fron- 
tispiece of the Kongo han'nya haramitsukyo 
(Skt: Vayracchedikaprajnaparamitasutra), 
which was found in the cavity of a wooden 
sculpture of Monju riding a lion and escorted 
by four attendants.* According to the dedica- 
tory message on one of the twelve documents 
found within the statue,’ it was commissioned 
by the monk Kyogen of Kofukuji from Koen 
(1207—-ca. 1285), a grandson of Unkei, the 
leading sculptor of the early Kamakura period. 
Kyogen, who also copied out the accompany- 
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ing text of the Kongo han nya haramitsukyo in 
August 1273, noted in his dedicatory essay 
that he had been visited in a dream by an 
apparition of the young Wakamiya, among 
cherry blossoms in the fields of Kasuga; the 
god looked about fourteen or fifteen years 
old and was attended by three Shinto priests. 
The frontispiece, which includes the figure of 
Kyogen and is in an unusually fine state of 
preservation, shows Wakamiya standing amid 
the lush Kasuga foliage dressed in courtly 
robes and surrounded by white cherry blos- 
soms, just as he must have appeared in 
Kyogen’s dream. 

The fact that Kyögen intended the paint- 
ing to represent the vision from his dream 
indicates that he was dissatisfied with existing 
Kasuga iconography and wanted something 
new and different. A visually appealing 
dream seems to have been a convenient 
device for effecting change. Images available 
as models must have resembled the late 
Kamakura painting formerly in the Nakamura 
Gakuryo collection, Zushi,° that depicts the 
young Monju astride a lion, the Kasuga 
precinct visible in the background. Because 
the frontispiece was meant to be placed inside 
a Monju-and-lion sculpture, Kyogen may 
have wanted to avoid repetition by using an 
entirely new pictorial presentation of the 
deity. His dream image of Wakamiya in the 
guise of a young courtier was the answer. 

A much later work, in the collection of 
Peter and Doris Drucker (fig. 27), reflects an 
effort to conflate a number of diverse ele- 
ments: the sun and moon; the Deer mandala 
of the Kasuga Shrine (cat. no. 33); the eight 
Shinto gods enshrined in the Kasuga area; 
Mount Mikasa, with its five Kasuga Shrine 
buildings; and the shrine’s tori gate. Set 
against this complex background is the figure 
of the child-god riding a lion.’ 

A copy of a painting made by Tosa Mitsu- 
teru in 1893 suggests the existence of yet 
another iconic representation of Wakamiya.° 
It depicts the deity dressed as a nobleman and 
riding a deer under flowering branches of 
wisteria (J: fuji), an obvious allusion to the 
Fujiwara clan, founders of the Kasuga Shrine. 

The Burke painting, by eliminating all 
narrative elements, focuses on the ethereal 
form of Wakamiya, emphasizing the sanctity 
of the childlike figure. Only the designs on 


the garments—the cherry blossoms from 
Kyögen’s dream and the butterflies and swal- 
lows suggestive of the Elysian fields of 
Kasuga—recall the more descriptive repre- 
sentations of the deity. A strong Buddhist 
influence may have helped to produce this 
special type of iconography. An iconographic 
type of the Buddhist holy man Kukai (774- 

35), founder of the Shingon branch of Eso- 
teric Buddhism, is nearly identical in compo- 
sition to the Burke painting: there, the child 
monk, enclosed within a golden disk, seems 
also to float in space. 

The circle that frames the figure of Waka- 
miya can be variously interpreted. In tradi- 
tional religious iconography, its most prevalent 
use is as a halo placed behind the head of an 
icon. Buddhist and Shinto deities in Japan are 
sometimes shown within a circular format to 
identify them as heavenly beings, remote from 
the ordinary world. At other times a circle 
may symbolize a mirror, which reflects the 
true image. The circle was also used in Zen 
art as a symbol of the primary Zen principle 
of perfection and completion (see cat. no. 42). 


1. The Juichimen Kannon is depicted in the Kasuga 
Shrine mandala (cat. no. 31); Monju is represented 
in the Kasuga Deer mandala (cat. no. 33). 

2, Kageyama Haruki 1975, p. 9. 

3. Kaneko Hiroaki 1992, fig. 8. 

4. The sculpture is one of a group originally from 
Kofukuji, Nara; it is now in the Tokyo National 
Museum. See ibid., fig. 6. 

5. Gotoh Museum 1964, no. 21. 

6. Nara National Museum 196,a, no. 19. 

7. Kawai Masatomo 1986, no. 3. 

8. Kyoto Municipal University of the Arts Archives 
1993, NO. 100. 
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33. Deer Mandala of the Kasuga Shrine 


Nanbokucho period (1336-92), late ı 4th century 
Hanging scroll, ink, color, and gold on silk 


85.7 x 35.6 cm (33% X 14 in.) 


A spotted brown deer, bedecked in a sumptu- 
ously decorated saddle and gold pendants 
dangling from a vermilion harness, looks 
back over its shoulder, as if interrupting its 
cloud-borne flight. The saddle supports an 
upright branch of the sacred sakaki tree, 
entwined with wisteria blossoms and hanging 
ornaments, which in turn supports a golden 
disk. Within the disk, whose glow pierces the 
darkness of the night sky, are five figures of 
buddhas and bodhisattvas. 

Deer were apparently regarded as sacred 
in prehistoric and ancient Japan. They were 
represented by haniwa (see cat. no. 3) as early 
as the fifth or sixth century, and in time they 
acquired a special status as messengers of the 
Shinto gods. It is believed that the Fujiwara 
clan, whose ancestors had served the court as 
diviners, used deer scapulae as oracle bones, 
suggesting that deer were accorded a special 
place.’ And beginning in the Muromachi 
period, deer became protected animals in the 
Kasuga area. 

According to tradition, in 768 Takemi- 
kazuchi no Kami, the god of the Kashima 
Shrine (northeast of modern Tokyo), flew 
to Mount Mikasa on the back of a white 
deer. Upon his arrival he was installed as 
god of the First Shrine at Kasuga. Later, 
three more deities arrived and took up 
residence at three other buildings, complet- 
ing the main complex of the Kasuga 
Shrine.” A small number of extant paintings 
depict Takemikazuchi, sometimes accompa- 
nied by other deities or by attendants, on 
his way to Kasuga. The Deer mandala of 
the Kasuga Shrine (Kasuga shika mandara) 
most likely evolved from such images. 
About thirty Deer mandalas are known 
today.’ Several display the deer within the 
Kasuga precinct, against the backdrop of 
Mount Mikasa, with shrine buildings in the 
foreground. Most of them, however, like 
this one, represent the deer alone, bearing 
the sacred tree that supports a disk or the 
sacred mirror. 

Paintings such as these were the products 
of the syncretic interaction between Bud- 
dhism and Shinto. This evolution, which 
allowed the two religions to coexist in har- 
mony, led in turn to honji suijaku, the belief 
that Shinto gods were manifestations of 
Buddhist deities. Thus, each god of the 
Kasuga Shrine was given a Buddhist identity, 
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called honji butsu (Buddhas of the Original 
Land). Icons used in the service of honyji 
suyaku gained popularity in the late thir- 
teenth century. It has been suggested that the 
movement was spurred by the invasions of 
Japan by the combined forces of China and 
Korea in 1274 and again in 1281. On both 
occasions, prayers were offered nationwide to 
invoke the assistance of Shinto gods.* This 
came, miraculously, in the form of kamikaze 
(divine winds, or typhoons). 

It would appear that standards for the pro- 
duction of Deer mandalas and rules regard- 
ing their worship were established by the end 
of the thirteenth century.’ According to one 
tradition, the general composition of the 
mandalas was based on an apparition that 
appeared to one Fugenji Motomichi some- 
time during the reign of Emperor Antoku 
(1180-85).° And they seem to have been 
worshiped as the principal icons of the 
Kasugako, a lecture-ceremony conducted 
periodically at the Kasuga Shrine. 

The Buddhist deities enclosed in the gold- 
en disk of the Burke mandala are Shaka 
(Skt: Shakyamuni), center, residing at the 
First Shrine; Yakushi (Bhaishajyaguru), top 
right, holding a medicine jar and residing at 
the Second Shrine; Jizo (Kshitigarbha), top 
left, holding a jewel and a staff, residing at 
the Third Shrine; Monju (Manjushri), lower 
right, residing at the Wakamiya (see cat. 
no. 32), and Kannon (Avalokiteshvara), bot- 
tom left, residing at the Fourth Shrine. Below 
the disk and the sakakz branch supporting it, 
the deer’s taut body and sharp gaze convey a 
sense of the mystical power with which the 
animal is endowed. The tense pose, with 
forelegs spread wide, suggests a sudden 
arresting of movement. In contrast, the 
cloud with trailing vapor creates an impres- 
sion of flowing motion. 

It 1s believed that most Deer mandalas 
were produced in the Nara region, primarily 
by artists attached to large, powerful Buddhist 
temple workshops, such as those at Kofukuji 
and Todaiji. This particular work may be 
dated to the late fourteenth century. 

Kasuga Shrine and Deer mandalas increased 
in popularity during the Kamakura period, 
when the realistic depiction of nature became 
prevalent in the visual arts and there was a 
new desire to endow devotional images with 


a sense of both the real and the divine. 
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. Nagashima Fukutaro 1944, pp. 9f. 
2. Ko shaki (Records of Old Shrines), in Kasuga 1985, 


Pp- 3—15- 


. Listed in Gyotoku Shin’ichiro 1993, p. 17. 
. Ibid., p. 8. 


. Kasugasha shiki (Private Records of the Kasuga 


Shrine) by Nijo Norinaga, in Kasuga 1985. 


. Nara National Museum 196 4b, p. 2.4. 
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34. From the “Kitano Tenjin engi emaki” 


Kamakura period (1185-1333), ca. 1300 
Handscroll, ink on paper 

28.1 x 117.9 cm (11% x 46% in.) 

Ex coll.: Matsumi Tatsuo; Kimura Teizo, Nagoya; 
Kishi Kokei 


LITERATURE: Mizoguchi Teijiro et al. 1942, 

pp. 87-89, 105-6; Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 1, 

p. 79; Umezu Jiro 1970, p. 149; Murase 1975, NO. 22; 
Akiyama Terukazu 1980a, no. 68; Tokyo National 
Museum 1985a, no. 7; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 
1990, no. 21; Shinbo Toru 1990, fig. 5 (detail), pl. 9. 
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Kitano Tenjin, Kyoto, is one of the most in- 
fluential Shinto shrines in Japan, with con- 
nections to more than four thousand ancillary 
shrines in the nation. The Aztano Tenjin engi 
(History of the Kitano Tenjin Shrine), or 
Tenjin engi for short, tells the early history of 
the shrine in a dramatic combination of his- 
torical fact and miraculous wonders. It is 
typical of the religious literature popular in 
medieval Japan. 

Compiled shortly before 1194 by a still 
undetermined author, the Tenyin engi is usu- 
ally divided into three parts. The first is 
based on the life of Sugawara Michizane 
(845-903), a noted man of letters and one of 
the most brilliant statesmen of the Heian 
period. The story begins with the sudden 
appearance of Michizane as a precocious 
child endowed with extraordinary literary 
talent. His rapid rise to prominence at court 
and his position of favor with the emperor 
invited the jealousy of his rivals, particularly 
the leading member of the powerful Fuji- 
wara clan, Tokihira. Michizane ultimately fell 
victim to Tokihira’s intrigues: he was ban- 
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ished from the capital and sent into exile on 


Kyushu, where he died in lonely sorrow. The 
second part of the story centers around a 
series of unusual events in the capital. The 
imperial palace was subject to an onslaught 
of floods and fires, and Michizane’s onetime 
adversaries successively met with violent 
deaths or suffered from bizarre ailments. 
Eventually, it became clear that the angry 
spirit of the deceased Michizane, bent on 
revenge, had inflicted these calamities. Nor 
would his wrath be tempered short of his 
deification as Tenjin (from the word for 
“heavenly deity”). Thus, a shrine was dedi- 
cated to him and honors were posthumously 
conferred. The first Kitano Shrine was erect- 
ed in 942, and the third part of the Tenjin 
engi tells of its development into a prosper- 
ous Shinto establishment. Included in this 
section are a number of proselytizing tales of 
favors awarded to Tenjin’s devotees. 

Long before Michizane’s time the tenjin 
were associated with natural phenomena, and 
in the agricultural communities of ancient 
Japan many Shinto shrines were dedicated to 


them. The thunder god, who calls forth rain, 


was especially powerful and much feared. 
When Michizane’s vengeful ghost became 
Tenjin, he acquired the attributes of those 
deities, but his metamorphosis was not com- 
plete until he regained the distinction he had 
enjoyed as a scholar and man of letters. As 
the god of learning and calligraphy, Tenjin is 
the most venerated Shinto deity in Japan, 
especially popular today with students pre- 
paring for entrance examinations. 

All available evidence suggests that the 
first illustrations for this dramatic tale were 
made before 1194, that is, soon after the three- 
part narrative was completed. The many 
Tenjin shrines in Japan, eager to establish 
connections with Michizane—either real or 
Actitious—created an enormous demand 
for illustrated copies of the scroll, and more 
than thirty such scrolls—ranging in date 
from the thirteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury—are extant. 

Most illustrated Zenjin engi are composed 
of three scrolls, one for each part of the tale. 
The fragment in the Burke Collection was 





originally part of a scroll that was the third 
in such a set. The scroll, which included ten 
episodes, was intact until 19.43; it was divided 
up shortly after that date.' 

In the Burke fragment, picture is followed 
by text because of a recent error in mounting. 
The reverse order is the correct emaki format, 
the text preparing the reader for the next epi- 
sode to be illustrated. Here the illustration is 
of the fourth episode in part three, in which 
the frightened court attempts to placate 
Michizane’s angry spirit. On August 20, 993, 
the imperial messenger, Sugawara Narimasa, 
arrived at Anrakuji, Michizane’s mortuary 
temple, to report his posthumous promotion 
to Great Minister of the Left, Junior First 
Rank. But Michizane was not pacified and 
sent an angry protest in the form of a poem. 
The emperor, Ichijö (r. 986-1011), was pro- 
foundly disturbed but did not respond until 
the following year, when he bestowed on 
Michizane the highest possible civilian title, 
Prime Minister, Senior First Rank. This time 
Michizane was satisfied, and he acknowl- 


edged his acceptance with an appropriately 


happy poem. A postscript at the end of the 
episode promises that those who recite 
Michizane’s poem once will be given his pro- 
tection seven times a day. 

In the present composition, the messenger 
is seated in front of Anrakuji, reading the 
imperial edict. He is accompanied by two 
courtiers. The background elements—the 
shore lined with pine trees and the odd- 
looking boat moored on the bank—are stan- 
dard features of the second episode, which is 
separated from the Anrakuji scene by several 
others. The composition here was no doubt 
copied from an unknown model in which some 
sheets had been mounted incorrectly, leading 
to errors in matching the pictorial components 
with the texts of the different episodes. In 
other respects, the Burke painting closely 
resembles the same scene in a Tenyin engi 
scroll in the Metropolitan Museum.” 

The Burke fragment is executed in the 
hakubyo (white drawing) technique, in which 
ink is used without color, though an occa- 
sional touch of red may be added to such 
details as lips. Large patches of dark ink— 
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for example, a woman’s long, trailing hair or, 
as here, the noblemen’s voluminous gar- 
ments—create abstract decorative patterns 
that contrast with the white paper and the 
areas of delicate line drawing. This type of 
work is usually executed with fine, regular 
brushstrokes rather than with the undulating 
line associated with the ink-monochrome 
technique used in Chinese-style painting. 
Although the fragment typifies the hakubyo 
genre of the late Kamakura period, this ren- 


35. Seiryii Gongen 


Nanbokucho period (1336-92), mid-r.4th century 
Hanging scroll, ink and color on silk 

91% 44.7 cm (35% x 17% ın.) 

Ex coll.: Maeyama Hisakichi 


LITERATURE: Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 1936, 
no. 45; Kyoto National Museum 1974, pl. 69; 
Murase 1975, no. 13; Tokyo National Museum 


1985a, no. 4; Burke 1996b, p. 44. 
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dering appears more spontaneous than most 
hakubyo works (see, for example, cat. no. 109), 
adding a sense of drama and movement to 


the scene. 


1. Umezu Jiro 1970, p. 147. Four other fragments are 
in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts (Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 5, 

p. 93), the Brooklyn Museum of Art, and the Art 
Institute of Chicago. The two other scrolls in the set 
have not yet been traced. 

A small piece of paper bearing the title Kitano 
honji was pasted at the beginning of the scroll when 


The goddess Seiryu Gongen is shown here as 
a full-cheeked, voluptuous woman wearing 
elaborate hair ornaments and courtly silk 
garments of white, blue, and green. Support- 
ing a wish-granting jewel (Skt: cintamani) in 
her right hand, she stands majestically in a 
doorway facing a little girl who holds a book, 
the Koyaku no shirushi bumi (Records of 
Miraculous Medicine), which the goddess has 
just given her. Although the painting is con- 
siderably damaged and has darkened with 
age, it is still possible to discern the delicate 
designs on the goddess’s upper garment and 
details of a landscape painting on the sliding 
panel at the left—white cherry blossoms in 
full bloom and small water birds—which 
indicate that the season is spring. 

The name “Seiryu Gongen” can be written 
in two ways: depending on the characters 
used, sezryu means either “pure waterfall” or 
“blue dragon”; gongen can mean “god” or 
“goddess.” The goddess was believed origi- 
nally to have been the titulary deity at Qing- 
longsi (Blue Dragon Temple) in Chang’an 
(modern Xian), China. She is said to have 
been introduced to Japan by the monk Kukai 
(774-835) and was later adopted as the pro- 
tector deity of Shingon Buddhism at Jingoji, 
Kyoto. Seiryu Gongen was believed to be a 
manifestation of the deity Zen’nyo Ryu, 
daughter of the Dragon King Sagara, whose 
enlightenment at age eight is described in the 
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it was still intact. The word Aonj refers to honyi sut- 
jaku, the term used to describe the syncretization of 
Shintoism and Buddhism. During the Muromachi 
period the word was frequently incorporated into 
the titles of religious literature, even when the text 
was an established legend of a temple or shrine. 
Often it meant that changes had been made to exist- 
ing text. The present Kitano honji scroll is an early 
example of the use of the word in a title; its text, 
however, strictly adheres to that of the traditional 
Tenjin engt formulated in the Kamakura period. 

2. Reproduced in Shimada Shujiro 1981, pp. 1-16. 


Lotus Sutra. Because of her association with 
the dragon, Seiryu Gongen had a dual mis- 
sion as rainmaker and protector against 
floods. She was later introduced to Daigoji, 
Kyoto, and other Esoteric Buddhist temples, 
where her nature underwent a complex meta- 
morphosis through the process of honyı sui- 
jaku (see cat. nos. 31-33). As conceived for 
this doctrine, Seiryu Gongen was believed to 
be the avatar of two Mikkyo deities: Nyoirin 
Kannon (Skt: Cintamanichakra), an allevia- 
tor of suffering, and Juntei Kannon (Cundi), 
a deity associated with fecundity. 

The cult of Seirya Gongen does not appear 
to have attained great popularity. Only two 
images of the goddess are known today, this 
painting and an earlier work now in the 
Hatakeyama Memorial Museum of Fine Art, 
Tokyo.’ The earliest known reference to such 
an image, recorded in a document at Daigoji, 
dates only to the late eleventh century. In 
1088, the monk Shokaku (1057-1129) of 
Daigoji, while searching for a site fora 
shrine in which to house an image of Seiryu 
Gongen, had a vision in which the goddess 
appeared to him looking exactly like Kichi- 
joten (Mahashri), the goddess of beauty and 
fecundity.” She was dressed as a court lady in 
a long-sleeved silk garment and held a cinta- 
mani in her left hand. Shokaku commissioned 
two paintings to record his dream. When 
completed, these were stored in the sutra hall 


of Sanböin, the subtemple of Daigoji that he 
had founded. Unfortunately, the fate of these 
paintings is unknown. 

The Seiryu Gongen in Tokyo bears two 
inscriptions. One refers to the goddess’s 
appearance in an unnamed person’s dream 
on the nineteenth day of the fourth month of 
the first year of the Genkyu era (1204-5). 
The other was written in 1262 by the monk 
Seishin of Daigoji, who dedicated the paint- 
ing. Another document preserved at Daigoji 
refers to a painting of Seiryú Gongen made 
by the monk Shinken (1179—1261), also of 
Daigoji.? One evening Shinken dreamed of 
Seiryu Gongen, and he painted her image as 
she had appeared to him—dressed in layers 
of silk, holding a cintamanı in her right hand, 
and having just given the Koyaku no shirushi 
bumi to a little girl. The description corre- 
sponds closely to the Hatakeyama painting. 
This work was at Daigoji until 1895, when it 
was sold to the industrialist and noted collec- 
tor Hara Tomitarö, and it is sometimes iden- 
tified as the painting made by Shinken.* These 
stories of heavenly apparitions follow the 
typical pattern of medieval Japanese myths 
concerning the origin of portraits, secular as 
well as religious. Painted images of Seiryu 
Gongen were no doubt extremely rare, per- 
haps even nonexistent, before Shokaku 
glimpsed her in his dream of 1088. Thus, in 
the absence of prototypes, the first image of 
her was very much influenced by the tradi- 
tional representation of Kichijoten, a goddess 
frequently shown as a voluptuous court lady 
of the Tang dynasty. 

Except for the fact that it lacks an inscrip- 
tion, the Burke Seiryu Gongen resembles the 
Hatakeyama version in every other respect, 
and it too may have been connected with 
Daigoji. Stylistically, however, it seems to 
have been painted considerably later than 
the earlier picture, which may indeed have 
served as its model. Such features as the stiff 
brushstrokes and the generally rigid delin- 
eation of landscape details indicate a date in 
the mid-fourteenth century. 


1. Reproduced in Tanabe Saburosuke 1989, p. 142, 
fig. 19. 

2. For literary sources, see Akamatsu Shunshu 1991, 
pp. 1-26. 

3. Ibid., p. 4. 

4 Ibid., p. 14. 
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36. Pair of Guardian Lion Dogs 


Kamakura period (1185-1733), mid-"030h century 
Lacquer, gold leaf, and polychrome on Japanese 
cypress (Armotr) 

a: height 42.4 cm (16% im.) 

6: height 45.3 cm (13 im.) 


LITERATURE: Schirn Kunsahalle Frankfurt 1990, 


no, 6, Murase 1993, MO 4. 





Traditionally, a pair of lion dogs, or komamu, 
is placed within or at the entrance to the 
sanctuary of a Shinto shrine or shrine com- 
plex to ward off evil. The lions depicted in 


SIEHE Sr bronze reliefs us temple decoralons 
in the Nava period belong to a sculptural tra- 
dition that can be traced back to the Buddhist 
art of India and China, where images of the 
seated Buddha often included lions at his 
righe and left, borh to underscore his mayesty 
and to protect him. The basic connection 
berween guardian lions and omamw 1s obvi- 
ous, though the latter did not appear in 
Japanese art until the Heian period.’ 

The term komainı has ambiguous and com- 
plex rovs. The literal translation is “Korean 
dog,” which would indicare a Korean proto- 
type In visual terms, however, these images 
appear to derive primarily from Chinese 
sources. The term was Aret used in early 
shrine and temple records of lion masks 
(generally identified as Chinese), musical 
instruments, and other items related to the 
ancient court dance Bugaku, which incorpo- 
rated various continental Asian elements, 
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including dance forms from India, China, 
Korea, and Central and Southeast Asia.’ The 
780 registry of Saidaiji, Nara, lists a lion 
head with all horn, which SU ess ihat ihis 
iconographic detail appeared ón Bugaku 
masks as early as the Nara period. And one 
lon mask from a Late Heran pair im Höryuji, 
near Nara, does indeed feature a short horn 
on the top of the head. 

By the Early Heian period, images of lions 
and horned lion dogs were paired and stan- 
dardized under the general term koman. 

A twelfih-century handscroll, the Shinzer 
kogaku qu (Shinzels Illustrarions of Ancient 
Music), depicrs masked performers dressed 
as a creature that resembles the lion dog with 
añ open mourh and others costumed as a 
horned lion with a closed mouth; both may 
have appeared together in the same perfor- 
mance.’ No document, however, offers a 
specifie explanation for combining a leonine 
head with a canine hody, the basic character- 
istic òf komainu sculptures. In various Heian, 
Kamakura, and Nanbokuchó examples, a sin- 
ele or split horn is found on one animal of 





the pair, an attribute that recalls the horned 
lion mask mentioned in the registry of 
Saidaiji. Although this feature is missing 

from the Burke pair, the presence of a small 
oval outline on the head of the closed-mouth 
animal suggests that a horn may once have 
been attached.° A consistent aspect of koma- 
imu iconography is the placement of the a gyo 
(open-mouth) lion dog on the right with the 
un gyo (closed-mouth) counterpart on the 

left. Itis the un gyo lion dog; that always bears 
the horn. These features were perhaps inspired 
by nio, Buddhist guardian figures whose 
mouths can also be open or closed. It might 


«_>» 


be noted that the “a” in a gyo represents the 
hrst letter of the Sanskrit alphabet, the“un” 
in un gyo the last; together these characters 


symbolize the alpha and omega—the begin 


ning and ultimate end of all things. 

There is evidence in Heian-period litera- 
ture that small metal sculptures of lion dogs 
were used as weights to secure standing 
screens in private palace apartments and may 
also have functioned as guardians. The 
eleventh-century Liga monogatarí (Tale of 


Flowering Fortunes), a history of the Fuji- 


wara family, describes komainu weights as 
follows: “The Fujitsubo [ palace apartment] 
was now supplied with a dining bench, as 
well as a Korean dog and lion in front of the 
curtain-dais—-appurtenances that made a 


»7 


splendid sight.”” Because much of what took 
place at the imperial court had a major influ- 
ence on Shinto ceremonies and customs, the 
practice of employing Aomainu as guardian 
images within the palace may have been 
extended to Shinto shrines. 

The method used tor manufacturing the 
Burke sculptures is yosegi zukuri (assembled 
wood-block construction). On the closed- 
mouth komainu a tenon is exposed at the 
point where the right rear leg, now missing, 
was attached, illustrating this type of joinery. 
Both sculptures were originally covered with 
polychrome as well as gold leaf applied over 
lacquer; only traces of these materials remain. 
The heads of the animals, whose abundant 
manes add to their powerful appearance, 
have roots in early Chinese depictions of 
imaginary lions, while their sturdy, massive 


bodies and frontal poses represent a continu- 
ation of the Heian conception of lion dogs. 
These late examples, however, with their 
heads slightly turned, are more expressive 
than their Heian prototypes and reflect 
aspects of Nara-period naturalism, which 
was being revived at this time. 


GWN 


1. Ito Shiro 1989; and Kyoto National Museum 1990. 
. Related to the notion of a Korean connection is the 


ty 


legend that dogs were used in the third century to 
lead the empress Jingu's military expedition to 
Korea. See Kageyama Haruki 1973, pp. 62-63. 

3. Nishikawa Kyotaro 1978, p. 20. 

4. Ito Shiro 1989, p. 44. 

5. Shinzer Kogaku qu 1927, n.p.; and Kyoto National 
Museum 1990, Pp. 21-22. 

6. For possible Chinese and Japanese precedents of 
images of horned animals used as guardian figures, 
see Dien et al. 1987, p. 116; and Ito Shiro 1989, 
Panas: 

7. Tale of Flowering Fortunes 1980, vol. 1, p. 225; and 
Ito Shiro 1989, p. 46. 
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37. From the “Sumiyoshi monogatari 


emaki” 


Kamakura period (1185—1333), late 13th century 
Fragments of a handscroll, mounted as two 
hanging scrolls 

a: Ink and color on paper, 31.1 x 71.5 cm 

(12% x 28% in.) . 

b: Ink on paper, 30.5 x 8.4 cm (12 x 3/ in.) 

Ex coll.: Masuda Taro, Kanagawa Prefecture; 


Momiyama Hanzaburo; Yoshida Tanzaemon 


LITERATURE: Taishikai zuroku 1912, pl. 30; 
Murase 1975, no. 21; Murase 1980a, pp. 118—19; 
Murase 1985, fig. 1; Tokyo National Museum 
1985a, no. 5; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, 


no. 20; Tokyo National Museum 1993, no. 19. 


The Sumiyoshi monogatari (The Tale of Sumi- 


yoshi) is the story of two lovers who after a 
long separation are reunited in Sumiyoshi, a 
small fishing village near modern Osaka.’ It 
tells of an unfortunate stepdaughter—a pop- 
ular theme in Heian and Kamakura litera- 
ture—and has a Cinderella-like ending. 

The beautiful young princess Himegimi 
loses her mother at an early age and is reared 
by a stepmother who has two daughters of 
her own, Naka no Kimi and San no Kimi. 
When the well-born Chujo falls in love with 
Himegimi, the stepmother tricks him into 
marrying her younger daughter. After the 
stepmother frustrates her husband’s attempts 
to make a suitable match for Himegimi, the 
despondent Himegimi flees to Sumiyoshi, 
where her deceased mother’s wet nurse is liv- 
ing as anun. After prayer and fasting, Chujo 
searches for and finds her there. The young 
lovers are married, and after several days’ 
celebration return to Kyoto. 

Still wary of the wicked stepmother, the 
couple conceal Himegimi’s true identity for 
seven years. During this period, she gives 
birth to a son and a daughter. On the happy 
occasion of the ceremony when one of their 
children is clothed in a new skirt (usually 
between the ages of three and seven), Hime- 
gimi’s father is invited to the ceremony and 
learns about his daughter’s marriage and 
return. Chujo and Himegimi live happily 
ever after, while the evil stepmother ends her 
days in poverty and disgrace. 
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The work of an unidentified author, the 
Sumiyoshi monogatarı was probably written 
in the mid-tenth century, predating by about 
half acentury Lady Murasaki’s Genji mono- 
gatarı (cat. nos. 81, 82, 87, 109, 110, 126), 
which is generally recognized as the world’s 
first romantic novel. The influence of the 
Sumiyoshi monogatari on Lady Murasaki is 
widely acknowledged. In another Late 
Heian work, Makura no soshi (The Pillow 
Book), the author, Sei Shönagon, praises 
the Sumiyosht monogatari as one of the great 
romantic novels of Japan.* It has, however, 
suffered many misfortunes. The original 
manuscript is lost, and the story as we know 
it appears to have been based on a version 
extensively modified in the Kamakura peri- 
od. A small portion of the Heian original 
can, however, be reconstructed with the 
help of seven poems and their prose pref- 
aces by the courtier-poet Nakatomi 
Yoshinobu (921—991).’ 

The Sumiyoshi monogatarı was in an unfin- 
ished state at the end of the tenth century, 
when Yoshinobu was asked to compose his 
poems, the story having progressed only as 
far as Chujo’s finding Himegimi in Sumi- 
yoshi.* In all likelihood the original story was 
quite different from that of the extant text, in 
which the lovers marry at this point. In his 
brief introduction, Yoshinobu explains that 
he was asked to write poems about the paint- 
ings for the Sumtyosht monogatari “because 
the poems that should have accompanied 





Th 





some of the scenes . . . were still not 
there.”* A short prose description precedes 
each of the seven poems and identifies the 
subject of that scene. 

Yoshinobu’s poems are interesting for 
what they reveal about the literary practices 
of the Late Heian period. Apparently a novel 
might be read by a number of people, and 
even illustrated with paintings, before it had 
been completed. Poems were then composed 
to accompany the illustrations. Thus, the 
three elements of Japanese fiction—prose, 
painting, and poetry—came together in a 
process that depended on their mutual 
enrichment. 

Although Sumizyoshi illustrations existed 
by the late tenth century, the oldest extant 
example of a Sumiyoshi monogatari emaki 
(Illustrated Tale of Sumiyoshi) is a late 
Kamakura work, of which only a few frag- 


ments are preserved. The largest of these is 
in the Tokyo National Museum” several 
smaller sections, including the Burke frag- 
ments, are in private hands. The fragment in 
Tokyo illustrates the episode in which the 
villagers of Sumiyoshi have gathered at the 
seashore to celebrate the marriage of Chujo 
and Himegimi.’ This scene continues on the 
Burke fragment (a), in which Chüjö and his 
bride are shown in their carriage, accompa- 
nied by friends on horseback, as they set off 
for the capital. 

Here crimson maple leaves brighten the 
country road on a clear autumn day. A group 
of soldiers marches to the left behind the car- 
riage. A light mist seems to rise from the 
ground, and the figures gradually fade from 
view. The following scene, now in the Man’no 
Art Museum, Osaka, shows Chujo and 
Himegimi continuing their journey by boat. 

Little remains of the text that originally 
accompanied the illustrations. A fragment of 
three lines (b) that relates the arrival of 
Chüjö and Himegimi at the capital (also in 
the Burke Collection) is the only known sur- 


vival. It reads: 


Then they arrived in the capital and went 
to the mansion of Chüjo’s father, who was 
upset about his son’s secret marriage to an 
unknown country girl. Nevertheless, he 
built a special wing of the house for them 
and there established the newlyweds. 


The text suggests that the scroll went on 
to illustrate the later events of the story, up 
to the reunion of Himegimi with her father.” 
The original emaki set seems to have com- 
prised at least two or three scrolls. Most of it 
was lost before 1848, when Sumiyoshi Sada- 
nobu, an artist who is otherwise unknown, 
made a copy of the scrolls.’ This copy, which 
is now in a private collection in Japan, appears 
to be a faithful replica; the only section of 
text that it includes is the Burke fragment. 

The Tokyo fragment and its companion 
pieces are traditionally attributed to Tosa 
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Nagataka, who was active sometime during 
the thirteenth century but of whom nothing 
more is known.” All the stylistic features 
point to a date at the end of the thirteenth 
century: the agitated facial expressions of the 
soldiers, the stiff, angular lines of the gar- 
ments, the rock defined by broad brush- 
strokes, and the short, gnarled trees with bent 
branches. These characteristics are shared by 
other emaki from the same period, such as 
the Obusuma Saburo ekotoba of 1295 and the 
San'no rergenki of about 1288." 

Although the Sumiyoshi monogatarı was 
read and copied frequently during the 
Kamakura period, when its romantic theme 
was again in vogue, most of the illustrated 
versions of the tale have been lost. In fact, 
aside from the fragments discussed here, 
only one other Sumiyoshi emakı from the 
period is known. This scroll, now owned by 
the Seikadö Bunko Art Museum, Tokyo, 
dates to the early fourteenth century, but it 
too is severely damaged and incomplete." 
The Sumiyoshi tale continued to enjoy 
considerable popularity throughout the 
Muromachi, Momoyama, and Edo periods, 
and was often illustrated in scrolls and books. 
Extensively modified, however, these later 
versions bear little relationship to the illustra- 
tions produced in the Kamakura period. 


I. “Sumiyoshi monogatari” 1901. 


tv 


. Sei Shonagon 1958, p. 249. 

3. Reprinted in Hashimoto Fumio 1970, pp. 105-6, 
110-12. The poems were first discussed in Horibe 
Seiji 1943. 

. Tamagami Takuya 1943, pp. 1—20. 

. Horibe Seiji 19.43, PP- 45-50. 

. Murase 1983a, no. 12. 


“I Am + 


. The Tokyo fragment was recently reunited with a 
fragment that was formerly in the Domoto Art 
Museum, Kyoto; see Umezu Jiro 1970, pp. 44-45. 
8. For the reconstruction of the original sequence of 

these fragments, see Murase 1980a, pp. 118-19. 

9. Umezu Jiro 1970, pp. 46-47. 

10. Kurokawa Harumura 1885-1901, vol. 7, p. 2. 

11. See, respectively, Komatsu Shigemi 1978b and 

Komatsu Shigemi 198y4a. 
12. Komatsu Shigemi 1978c, pp. 2-37. 





38. From the “Heiji monogatari emaki” 


Kamakura period (1185—1333), 15t quarter of 
14th century 

Fragment of a handscroll, mounted as a hanging; 
scroll, ink and color on paper 

17.4 x 14.8 cm (6/4 x 5% in.) 

Ex coll.: Okamoto Ryohei 


LITERATURE: Akiyama Terukazu 1952, pl. 9, fig. 10; 
Murase 1967, fig. 13; Shimada Shujiro 19609, vol. 1, 
pl. 54; Matsushita Takaaki 1975, pl. 43; Murase 1975, 
no. 23; Komatsu Shigemi 1977<, fig. 10; Akiyama 
Terukazu 1980a, no. 9; Meech-Pekarik 1985, pl. v1; 
Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 6; Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 19. 


With their vivid accounts of the men who 


shaped the nation's destiny, tales of the 
Högen (1156) and Heyi (1159) insurrections 
captured the medieval imagination. The sto- 
ries told of the clashes between two rival 
military clans, the Minamoto (also called the 
Genji) and the Heike (Taira), which signaled 
the collapse of the long-held Fujiwara con- 
trol over the court and marked the beginning 
of autocratic rule by generations of several 
warrior clans. Stories of Hogen and Heiji 
battles,’ together with another popular war 
romance, the Herke monogatari (The Tale of 
the Heike; cat. no. 111), are renowned in the 


military literature of Japan. 


Over an extended period of time the two 
great clans quietly built up their forces in the 
provinces. By the mid-twelfth century, they 
were allied with opposing factions of the 
imperial court. Both the Hogen and the Heiji 
incidents represented power struggles between 
members of the imperial family and the Fuji- 
wara. In 1158, a dispute over the succession 
to the throne erupted. When battle lines were 
drawn, the Minamoto and the Heike support- 
ed rival factions. The Heiji struggle began in 
December 1159, when a force led by Mina- 
moto Yoshitomo (1123—1160) attacked Sanjo 
Palace, the residence of the retired emperor 
Go-Shirakawa (r. 1155—58); it ended a few 
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Figure 28. Unidentified artist, Heiji monogatari. Detail from an Edo-period copy. Ink on paper, overall 42.4 x 971.1 cm (16% in. x 31 ft. 6% in.). 


Tokyo National Museum 


weeks later with a Heike victory, though not, 
as it turned out, a conclusive one. 

It is likely that illustrations for these tales 
were made shortly after the texts were com- 
piled, in the late thirteenth century. The tales 
were popular subjects for emakı and were 
often painted, usually in sets of many scrolls. 
A fifteenth-century royal diary, the Kanmon 
gyoki (Record of Things Seen and Heard), 
refers, for example, to a fifteen-scroll set of 
the Hogen emaki.* Although no scrolls of the 
Högen story painted in the Kamakura period 
are extant, their lost compositions can be sur- 
mised from later works, such as an early-sev- 
enteenth-century pair of screens now in the 
Metropolitan Museum?’ or fans painted by 
Sötatsu (cat. nos. 33—37) dating to the same 
period.’ Fortunately, late Kamakura scrolls 
illustrating the Heiji Insurrection have sur- 
vived. Of these, the opening event in the 
war, the burning of Sanjo Palace, is depicted 
in a masterpiece now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. The Seikadd Bunko Art Mu- 
seum, Tokyo, owns a scroll illustrating the 
death of Fujiwara Shinzei, a leader of the 
defeated faction. And a scroll in the Tokyo 
National Museum shows the dramatic flight 
of the reigning emperor, Nijö (r. 1158-65), 
to his estate in Rokuhara. In addition, four- 
teen small fragments of a scroll depicting the 
ensuing battle at Rokuhara are now in private 


collections; the present painting is one of 
them.’ A subsequent battle, at Taikenmon, is 
recorded in a late copy, and other scrolls illus- 
trate the final episode of the Heiji story—the 
tragic fate of Tokiwa, the wife of a defeated 
general, and her small children.“ 

With the exception of the Tokiwa scrolls, 
the Heiji scrolls and fragments share distinc- 
tive stylistic features, though it has not yet 
been determined if these paintings once 
belonged to the same set.” 

Documentary evidence indicates that the 
Rokuhara battle scroll was intact at least until 
1617. We also know that it was damaged 
sometime during the eighteenth century, and 
the surviving portion was then cut into four- 
teen pictures that were mounted as hanging 
scrolls and sold separately.? An Edo-period 
copy of this scroll, complete with text and 
illustrations, is in the collection of the Tokyo 
National Museum (fig. 28). From this copy 
the original sequence of the fourteen frag- 
ments can be reconstructed.'” 

The fragment in the Burke Collection, 
placed tenth in the sequence, forms part of 
the climax of the battle narrative. In a crowd- 
ed, chaotic combat scene, two Heike warriors 
on horseback close in on a Minamoto soldier, 
one of them grabbing his helmet. Drawing 
his sword, the Minamoto rider clings to his 
horse in a desperate attempt to escape. 
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Some traces of retouching are visible, for 
example on the hand and arms of the Heike 
warrior at the upper right and around the 
muzzle of the dun horse at the lower right. A 
strip of dark green was painted at the bottom 
of the picture, perhaps to conceal some dam- 
age, and a small piece of paper, also painted 
green, was added at the lower left corner to 
create a regular rectangular shape. The dark 
green repair is a serendipitous complement to 
the red banner of the Heike forces floating at 
the top of the composition. 


1. Hogen monogatari 1971; and Early Japanese 
Literature 1951, PP. 375—457- 

. Kanmon gyokt 1944, p. 387, in the entry for the 
thirtieth day of the fifth month of the eighth year 
of the Eikyo era (1436). 

3. Kajihara Masaaki and Meech-Pekarik 1987. 


tw 


4. Yamane Yuzo 1977-80, vol. 1. 

5. All these Hest scrolls are reproduced in Komatsu 
Shigemi 1977a. A small fragment of the text is 
known to have been in existence until quite recently; 
see Tamura Etsuko 1967, pp. 13-31. 

6. The scroll of the Tokiwa episode is reproduced in 
Komatsu Shigemi 1983, pp. 57-105. 

7. Suzuki Keizo (1952, pp. 309-16) posits that all the 
known Heiji pictures were made at different times. 

8. Akiyama Terukazu 1952, p. 2. 

9. Fukui Rikichiro 1944, p. $4. 

10. Akiyama Terukazu 1952, pp. I-11. 


Poets and Poetry Competitions 


CATALOGUE NOS. 39-41 


uring the Heian period, one mode of 

literary expression popular among the 
nobility was the waka, or “Japanese poem” in 
a thirty-one-syllable five-line form. The abil- 
ity to compose waka extempore was an essen- 
tial element of aristocratic deportment, and 
ambitious courtiers, both men and women, 
found such a skill indispensable to recognition 
and promotion in the capital. 

Courtly pastimes of the Heian period 
included a variety of competitions in nearly 
every artistic endeavor, including painting. 
Poetry contests, or uta awase, were also a vital 
component of patrician life. Although it is not 
known exactly when the first uta awase took 
place, the custom can be traced back to the 
880s and the games played by women of the 
court. (Aristocratic women were the first to 
adopt waka as a major mode of literary ex- 
pression, at a time when their male counter- 
parts still followed the traditional Chinese 
style.) In a classic poetry match, contestants 
were divided into two groups, the “left” and 
the “right.” 

It is traditionally believed that the renowned 
scholar, critic, and poet Fujiwara Kinto (966— 
1041) and the poet and critic Prince Rokujo 
Tomohira (964-1009) differed in their choice 
of the greatest waka poet.” Kinto nominated 
Ki no Tsurayuki (ca. 8368-945); Tomohira 
preferred Kakinomoto no Hitomaro (fl. 635— 
705). To buttress his opinion, Kinto selected 
thirty-six poets of the Nara and Heian periods 
and asked other waka connoisseurs to evalute 
them. The majority awarded the highest hon- 
ors to Hitomaro. It then became popular to 
make lists of great poets, usually numbering 
thirty-six, with Hitomaro in first place. When 
Kintd selected the thirty-six masters, soon to 
be known as kasen (Immortal Poets), he also 
chose representative verses of each, 150 poems 
altogether. 

It is difficult to determine exactly when the 
first group portrait of kasen was made, but 


several timely developments appear to have 
contributed to the formation of a pictorial 
iconography. Taking a cue from the Chinese, 
the Japanese, for didactic purposes, decorated 
their palaces with portraits of sages, scholars, 
and wise (or sometimes wicked) rulers. In a 
similar vein, Buddhist temples commissioned 
portraits of patriarchs as objects of venera- 
tion. By 1050 it had become customary to 
paint portraits of celebrated poets, divided 
into the “left” and “right” groups and accom- 
panied by examples of their best-known 
compositions.’ 

The kasen theme as a subject for painting 
may also have been inspired by an earlier tra- 
dition of paying homage to the painted image 
of Hitomaro. The ceremony in which Hito- 
maro’s portrait was venerated as an icon is said 
to have been initiated in 1118, when a newly 
made portrait was displayed, with flowers and 
offerings placed before it.* The poet was por- 
trayed as an aged man, informally clad, with a 
sheaf of writing paper in his left hand and a 
brush in his right. The image was traditional- 
ly believed to have been based on Hitomaro’s 
appearance in a dream to one Sanuki no Kami 
Kanefusa, an aficionado of waka who aspired 
to greatness as a poet.’ The morning follow- 
ing his dream, Kanefusa called for an artist to 
render the dream figure in a painting, intend- 
ing to use it as an icon for worship. Thereafter 
Kanefusa’s poetry showed great improve- 
ment, and the miraculous portrait was willed 
to the emperor Shirakawa (r. 1073-87). Many 
copies of the painting were made and used in 
the ceremony dedicated to the “holy man” of 
waka poetry. The ritual veneration of Hito- 
maro’s portrait, a practice that lasted for cen- 
turies, was obviously inspired by the Chinese 
custom of paying homage to images of 
Confucian sages. 

The oldest extant kasen-e, paintings of the 
Immortal Poets, are the two scrolls of a mid- 
thirteenth-century set known as the Satake 
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Version (Satakebon) of the Sanjurokkasen 
emaki (Illustrated Handscroll of the Thirty- 
six Immortal Poets). Originally part of the 
Satake collection, they were divided in 1919 
among various other collections. 

The production of kasen-e, based either 
on the Satake Version or on variations of it, 
reached its peak during the Kamakura period. 
Several factors contributed to the popularity 
of this genre: the fierce determination of the 
politically enfeebled Kyoto court to assert aris- 
tocratic cultural traditions; a new interest in 
history and historical figures; and the growing 
appeal of portrait paintings, known as nise-e 
(likeness pictures). Although kasen-e are ren- 
derings of men and women who lived long; 
before the paintings were made, the creation 
of individualized portraits is very much an 
expression of the Kamakura spirit. 

The diversity of Kamakura Aasen-e reflects 
a growing tendency to produce art that devi- 
ated from the Kinto model. The kasen-e tradi- 
tion continued through the Muromachi period 
and later, generating innovative variations on 
the poet-portrait theme while retaining the 
vigor of its beginnings.° For all their decep- 
tively simple content, kasen-e—in their 
uniting of the three high arts of literature, cal- 
ligraphy, and painting—express the quintes- 
sential Japanese reverence for the power of 


word and image. 


i. Minegishi Yoshiaki 1958, p. 13. 


tw 


. For literary records of this dispute, see Hasegawa 
Nobuyoshi 1979, pp. 40-44. 

3. See the section on the e-awase of the fifth year of 
the Eijo era (1050), in Kokon chomonju 1968, p. 313. 

4. Kakinomoto eiguki (Record of Offerings Made to 
Kakinomoto’s Portrait), edited by Fujiwara Atsu- 
mitsu (1061-1144), in Gunsho ruiju 1928—37, 
vol. 13, p. 53. 

s. For the record of this dream, see the /ikkinsho, a 
1252 collection of old tales (1982, pp. 118-19). 

6. For later variations, see Murase 1986, nos. 12-16. 
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39. Fujiwara Teika: From tbe “Ikkasen 


isshubon” 


Kamakura period (1185-1333), early 14th century 
Fragment of a handscroll, mounted as a hanging 
scroll, ink and color on paper 

28.7 x 37.5 cm (114 x 147% in.) 

Ex coll.: Sekido Akihiko, Nagoya 


LITERATURE: Mori Toru 1965, fig. 8; Murase 
1975, no. 20; Mori Toru 1978, p. 99, fig. 7; Tokyo 
National Museum 198 5a, no. 9; Wheelwright 1989, 
no. 3; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 23. 


A nobleman, formally dressed in a volumi- 


nous court robe and tall hat, is shown seated 
and facing in the direction of the poem 
inscribed on the right. His face is rendered in 
thin, even lines, and the hairline is painstak- 
ingly executed in minute strokes. The angu- 
lar black mass of his garments, defined by 
broadly brushed contours, creates a sense of 
monochromatic solidity relieved only by 
traces of red pigment on his lips and a pink- 
ish brown tone at the edge of his belt. His 
face, inclined slightly downward, with eyes 
fixed to one side, suggests concentrated 
scrutiny of the lines of verse: 


Hitori nuru 
yamadorı no o no 
shidario ni 
shimo oki mayou 


toko no tsukikage 


Frost has formed 

on the trailing tail 

of a solitary sleeping pheasant, 
its bed illuminated 


by a cold autumn moon. 
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The portrait represents Fujiwara Teika 
(1162—1241), the great medieval poet, schol- 
ar, and critic, and the poem is one of his 
compositions from the Shin kokinshii (New 
Collection of Poems Ancient and Modern). 
Teika was the most celebrated literary figure 
of his day, and the Shin kokinshu is one of the 
great anthologies of Japanese poetry. It was 
compiled by order of the retired emperor Go- 
Toba (r. 1183—98) by a group of four scholar- 
poets headed by Teika and was completed 
about 1206. In 1232, Teika was commissioned 
by Emperor Go-Horikawa (r. 1221—32) to 
compile another anthology, the Shin choku- 
senshu (New Imperial Collection). Teika 
also wrote essays on poetry and collated 
texts for such classics as the Genji mono- 
gatart. His diary, the Meigetsuki (Journal of 
the Full Moon), which covers his life from 
1180 to 1235, is an indispensable document 
for the study of the Kamakura period.' 

About a dozen fragments of the handscroll 
to which this portrait belonged are extant.” 
Each includes a poem inscribed either to the 
left or to the right of the poet’s portrait; sev- 
eral give the poet’s name. Some of the poets 
had lived in the recent past (that is, in the 


final century of the Heian period) and, as 
members of Go-Toba’s selected “group of 
one hundred poets,” were included in the 
Shin kokinshi. In this compilation in the form 
of an imaginary competition, the contending; 
poets are divided into “right” and “left” 
groups. The original scroll was thought, 
therefore, to have been a version of the genre 
called Jidai fudö uta awase (Competition of 
Poets of Different Periods; cat. no. 40). All 
the extant fragments, however, lack the usual 


40. The Poets Henjo and Jichin: From 
the “Mokubitsu jidai fudo uta awase-e” 


Nanbokucho period (1336—92), mid-14th century 
Fragment of a handscroll, mounted as a hanging 
scroll, ink on paper 

31.2x 52.8 cm (12/ x 20% in.) 


Ex coll.: Mori collection 


LITERATURE: Mori Toru 1965, suppl., fig. 6; 
Mori Toru 1978, pl. 32; Murase 1993, no. 34. 


attributes of poetry-competition pictures: 
each poet is represented by one poem instead 
of by several, and there are no references to 
the various rounds associated with a poetry 
match or to the two opposing teams. This 
group of portraits is, in fact, more closely 
related to traditional Aasen-e than to poetry- 
competition scrolls, and a separate designa- 
tion has been proposed for it: /kkasen 
isshubon (One Poem One Poet Version).’ 


Stylistic features of the painting, such as 


The basis of Fujiwara Kintö’s selection of 


~ the Sanjarokkasen (the Thirty-six Immortal 


Poets; see page 109) was a jidaz fudo, or listing; 
of poets of different eras. A later selection, 
in a work known as the jidai fudo uta awase 
(Competition of Poets of Different Periods), 
differs from Kinto’s in presenting one hun- 
dred poets as paired, competing rivals. This 
anthology of poets, each represented by 
three works, is generally accepted as having 
been commissioned by the retired emperor 
Go-Toba (r. 1183—98).' Believed to have 
been completed between 1232 and 1235, it 

sets up an imaginary contest between the one 
hundred poets, who are evenly divided into 
“left” and “right” teams. The “left” team is 
made up of poets represented in the three 
earliest imperial anthologies: the Kokinshii 

(A Collection of Poems Ancient and Modern, 
ca. 905), the Gosenshu (Later Collection, 

ca. 951—ca. 966), and the Shurshu (Collection 
of Gleanings, ca. 996-1007). The “right” 
team is drawn from later authors represented 
in the five subsequent anthologies: the Go 
shuishu (Later Collection of Gleanings, 1086), 
the Kin’yoshu (Collection of Golden Leaves, 
ca. 1124-27), the Senzaıshu (Collection of a 
Thousand Years, ca. 1188), the Shikashu 
(Collection of Verbal Flowers, 1151-54), and 
the Shin kokinshu (New Collection of Poems 
Ancient and Modern, ca. 1206). 

According to tradition, Go-Toba com- 
missioned a Kyoto artist to depict the one 
hundred poets in an illustrated version of the 
Jidai fudo uta awase. The story cannot be 
verified, but the many extant paintings of 


the tight, stiff brushstrokes, are characteristic 
of works datable to the early fourteenth 
century. The round seal partly visible in the 
lower right corner is probably that of a 
collector. 


1. Mergetsuki 1977. 
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. For other fragments from the same scroll, see Mori 
Toru 1965, pp. 25-29. 
3. Suntory Museum of Art 1986, no. 71. 


Go-Toba’s one hundred poets, dating mostly 
from the mid-Kamakura through the Muro- 
machi period, attest to the enormous popu- 
larity of his concept. Unfortunately, only 
fragments of these paintings exist, except for 
several copies and images made during the 
Edo period." 

Some of the established characteristics of 
the pictures of the Jidaz fudo uta awase can, 
nevertheless, be determined from what sur- 
vives. The poets are portrayed in competing 
pairs, their respective teams and the round 
in the competition identified. Members of 
the “left” team are shown at the right, and 
members of the “right” team are shown 
at the left. With the notable exception of 
Hitomaro, the poets in these paintings, in 
appearance and pose, are unlike their coun- 
terparts in traditional kasen-e, which may 
indicate a deliberate attempt to create a new 
iconographic tradition. 

The present painting depicts two Buddhist 
monks, Henjo (816—890) on the right and 
Jichin (the posthumous name of Jien, 1155— 
1225) on the left. The six poems that were 
composed in rounds sixteen through eigh- 
teen of the competition are written in pairs 
within the areas marked off above. Each of 
these areas is decorated with underdrawings 
of landscapes or flowers, creating the effect 
of a shikishi (decorated poem sheet). In the 
rectangular spaces behind the poets, their 
names are inscribed. The poems are written 
in an unusual style that combines kana with 
man yogana, the first Japanese system, in 
which Chinese characters were used to 
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represent Japanese sounds. The practice ts 
believed to have come into vogue in the late 
Kamakura period.’ 

The two poets are dressed in monks’ 
habits, which are drawn with a flat wood 
stylus called a mokuhitsu—hence the title of 
the original scroll, Mokuhitsu jidai fudo uta 
awase-e (Stylus-Illustrated Competition of 
Poets of Different Periods). This implement 
creates thread-thin parallel lines that reveal 
the white of the paper between the lines, pro- 
ducing an effect known as Arhaku (fying 
white). Introduced from China as early as 
the mid-eighth century, the technique seems 
to have later become closely associated with 
the Shingon sect of Esoteric Buddhism.* 
Attempts to individualize the poets’ features 
are evident: Henjo is represented as a young- 
ish monk, while Jichin appears as an older 
man with an unusually prominent nose. He 
seems to be on a winning streak, for his 
younger rival looks at him in consternation. 

The handscroll from which this fragment 
was taken once belonged to the Mori collec- 
tion, and it listed at the beginning the names 
of all one hundred contestants.’ However, 
the box that housed the scroll bears an in- 
scription dated 1725, indicating that even at 
that time the scroll was incomplete, as the 





box is large enough for only one emaki. 


The scroll included the first forty-eight 
poets, with the exception of the forty-third 
and the forty-fifth, who were missing.“ 
Another fragment is now in the collection of 
the Asian Art Museum of San Francisco,’ 
but its calligraphy differs from that of the 
Burke and other fragments. More than one 
calligrapher may thus have been involved in 
this daunting undertaking—the copying of 
three hundred poems. 

The six poems of this fragment read as 
follows: 


16th Round, Left 
Cherry trees on Mount Furu at Iso no Kami 
are as old as the mountain. 


$ 
No one knows who planted them there. 


16th Round, Right 

The leaves have turned, yet linger 
still in the valley. 

Autumn showers deepen their colors— 


the tenth month of the year.” 


17th Round, Left 

Everyone again is garbed 

in huesof springtime blossoms. 
Oh, tear-stained sleeves, 


will you now become dry?” 
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17th Round, Right 
Vainglorious though I may be, 
I yearn to protect, under my priestly sleeves, 


the people of this woeful world.” 


18th Round, Left 
Mist on the tips of the leaves, 
dew at the roots of the tree, 


sooner or later all will vanish.” 


18th Round, Right 
Oh, that I may linger 
on this darkened path, 


that it may brighten with 
the Buddha’s Law.” 


1. Mori Toru 1978, pp. 153ft. 

2. For reproductions of these later examples, see 
ibid., figs. 33—35. 

. Ibid., p. 167, no. 3. 

. Shosoin Office 1968, p. 153. 

. Mori Toru 1978, fig. 22. 

. Ibid., p. 106, no. 1. 

. Y. Shimizu and Rosenfield 1984, no. 38. 

. Gosenshu, NO. 49. 
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. Shugyokushu, no. 6107. Unlike the other poems 
quoted in the colophon, this verse is taken not from 
one of the imperial anthologies but from a collec- 
tion of Jichin’s poetry compiled from 1328 to 1346. 

10. Kokinshu, no. 847. 

11. Senzaishu, NO. 1134. 

12. Shin kokinshu, no. 757. 

13. Ibid., no. 931. 





41. Koogimi: From the “Fujifusabon 


Sanjitrokkasen emaki” 


Muromachi period (1392-1573), ıst half of 
isth century 

Fragment of a handscroll, mounted as a 
hanging scroll, ink and color on paper 

29x 41.2 cm (11% x 16% in.) 

Ex coll.: Mrs. John D. Rockefeller III 


LITERATURE: Mori Toru 1978, pl. 11-3; 
Mori Toru 1979, pl. 100. 


The seated woman depicted with her back to 


the viewer is identified in the accompanying 
inscription as the poet Koögimi (Kodai no 
kimi, late roth-early sıth century). The 
inscription also informs us that she was lady- 
in-waiting first to Emperor Ichijó (r. 986— 
3032) and ren 20 Ermpecar Sarıyd (rt. 1011-163 
when he was still crown prince. At that time, 
she held the title of sakon, which the inscrip- 
tion gives as ukon—an error that was cor- 
rected in the margin by a later hand. It is also 
known that Koögimi was the wife of Prince 
Shigeakira, a direct descendant of Emperor 
Daigo (r. 897-930). 

A poem selected from an anthology of 
her work, the Koogimishu, is included in the 
inscription: 


Iwabashi no yoru no chigiri mo 
taenu beshi 
akuru wabishiki 


Katsuragi no yama 


Nightly visits across Iwabashi stopped. 
When morning came, sadness surrounded 


Katsuragi Mountain. 


Koögimi’s voluminous court dress is deco- 
rated with small floral patterns in white and 
touches of red and green on the sleeves. The 


drawing is particularly animated in describ- 
ing the undulating flow of her gorgeous long 
black hair. The exaggerated nailhead brush- 
strokes and the squat characters of the inscrip- 
tion suggest a date in the early Muromachi 
period, during the first half of the fifteenth 
century. 

The handscroll from which the portrait 
was separated is known as the Fujifusabon, 
or Fujifusa Version of the Sanjurokkasen 
emakt (Illustrated Handscroll of the Thirty- 
six Immortal Poets), as it was presumably 
edited by Fujiwara Fujifusa (Madenokoji 
Fujifusa, b. 1295). Some ten additional frag- 
ments from the scroll are extant.” Fortunately, 
the original sequence can be reconstructed 
with the aid of a copy once in the possession 
of the nanga master Tani Bunchö (cat. no. 168) 
and now in the collection of the Jingu Mu- 
seum of Antiquities, Kuratayama.’ The 
placement of the biographical notes beside 
the portraits, the content of the biographies, 
and the poems selected indicate that a distant 
model for the Fujifusa Version may have 
been the Satakebon, the oldest extant hand- 
scroll on the theme of the Thirty-six Immor- 
tal Poets. The lively figures in the Fujifusa 
Version, however, probably more directly 
reflect the influence of the Narikanebon, a 
late-thirteenth-century handscroll that 
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signaled a turning point in the production of 
kasen-e (portraits of master poets) in that it 
featured a new painting style and depicted its 
subjects in bold, animated poses.* 


42. The Len Ox-Herding Songs 


Kamakura period (1135-1333), 1278 
Handscroll, ink and color on paper 
31 x 624.6 cm (12Yı in.x 20 ft. 6 in.) 
Signature: Ko [? |gí 

Seal: {an unidentified kao | 


Ex coll.: Sorimachi Juro, Tokyo 


LITERATURE: Shinbo Toru 1974, pp. 77-79 
(a, 6, 1, 7, and colophon); Ebine Toshio 1994, 
he. Site) 


. The god Hitokotonushi no Kami attempted but 
failed to build a stone bridge (cwadashi) between 
Mount Katsuragi in Nara and Kinpsen to the south. 
The bridge has come to symbolize an interrupted 
love affair. 


The bull, sacred in India to Buddhists and 
Hindus alike, was accorded a special place in 
Chinese lore and in the teachings of Chan 
(J: Zen) Buddhism. Bulls are frequently 
mentioned in the Chan parables known as 
gongan (J: koan), which were composed by 
Buddhist masters to help their pupils attain 
enlightenment. In these parables, which 
probably originated in the literature of 
ancient India, the stages of an individual’s 
journey toward enlightenment were likened, 
allegorically, to a herdsman’s search for 

his runaway ox.' Most of the parables, 
which are known collectively as the Ten 
Ox-Herding Songs, were composed in the 
mid-eleventh century, and at least a dozen 
different versions are extant.” It is not 
known when the Ox-Herding Songs were 
first illustrated, but an edition was published 
with wood-block prints by the Southern 
Song priest Guoan Shiyuan (fl. ca. 1150). 
Some of these prints made their way to 


Japan, perhaps during the early years of the 
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2. Mori Toru 1979, p. 23; see also Mori Toru 1958, 


PP- 37-47. 
3. Reproduced in Mori Toru 1979, n.p. 
4 Ibid., p. 23. 


Kamakura period, and became extremely 
popular among Zen Buddhists, who had 
them reprinted; the copies served as models 
for later versions.’ 

This handscroll, acquired by the Burke 
Collection in 1999, is a rare work in many 
respects. It is both the earliest known Japa- 
nese copy of an illustrated Chinese example, 
predating by about two hundred years the 
better-known scroll in the collection of 
Shökokuji, Kyoto,* and the only extant exam- 
ple with paintings in color. It is unusual in 
that it bears a dated inscription, in this case 
one that corresponds to the year 1278. 
Finally, it has survived intact, whereas 
most emaki of the Kamakura period have 
been cut apart and the sections dispersed. 

The handscroll is composed of sections of 
text interspersed with painted scenes, ten in 
all. At the beginning is a preface, entitled 
“The Ten Ox-Herding Songs by the Monk 
Guoan, of Liangshan, Dingzhou,” attributed 
to a disciple of Guoan named Ciyuan, which 


Figure 29. Unidentified artist, from 
The Ten Ox-Herding Pictures, ca. 1620. 
Woodcut on paper, 27.9 x 18.4 cm 
(11 in. x 7/ in.). The Spencer 
Collection, The New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
Foundation 


explains in twenty-four lines the basic doc- 
trine of Buddhism—that all sentient beings 
possess the potential to attain Buddhahood. 
The preface is followed by the allegory of the 
ox herder, a seeker of truth. Each of the ten 
steps he must take to achieve enlightenment 
is represented by a heading, an explanatory 
paragraph in prose, and a four-line verse that 
reiterates the concept expressed in the prose 
section. The verse is followed by a picture in 
a circular frame, which most likely symbol- 
izes the primary Zen principles of perfection 
and completion. At the end of the scroll is an 
inscription that gives the date as “Köan boin 
chushun”—the eighth month of the first year 
of the Kóan era (1278)—as well as a name 
that may be read as Kogi or Kogi’s kao, an 
abbreviated signature. 

The ten scenes of the Ox-Herding Songs 
describe the progress of Everyman (the 
herdboy) toward enlightenment, accompa- 
nied by the True Self (the ox). As the boy 
proceeds, the distance between them is dimin- 
ished, until eventually they are brought 
together. Their unity in the Absolute is sym- 
bolized by the circle of nothingness in the 
eighth scene (7). 


a. Looking for the Ox: A herdboy dressed 
asaboy of Tang-dynasty China has been 
separated from his ox. He is confused by 
the several mountain paths, and as doubt 
assails him he gingerly tries one of the 


roads. 


b. Seeing the Footprints of the Ox: By 
studying the teachings of the sutras, the 
boy begins to understand the meaning of 
the first signs he encounters—the foot- 
prints of the ox—and he resolutely sets 


out on his journey. 


c. Seeing the Ox: The boy spies the ox, 
whose head and back are visible. A faith- 
ful rendition of the verse, the scene 


depicts the ox, his head crowned with 


stately horns: the sun is bright red, and a 
y ; , 


nightingale sings. 


d. Catching the Ox: The ox, which has been 
roaming in the wilderness, is wild and 
difficult to catch. With the energy of his 
whole being, the herdboy tries to subdue it. 


e. Herding the Ox: When the beast is prop- 
erly attended, it will grow pure and docile. 
Thus the boy must keep a firm grip on the 


cord; he must not waver. 


f. Returning Home: His mission is accom- 
plished, and the boy’s heart is full as he 


rides the ox homeward. 


g. The Ox Forgotten, the Boy Remains: 
Back home, the ox is no longer seen. The 
red sun is bright in the sky; the boy sits 
serenely, his whip and rope also forgotten. 


h. Both Boy and Ox Forgotten: Serene 
emptiness, a state of mind from which all 
desire has been eliminated, is symbolized 


by the image of the empty circle. 


i. Returning to the Source: The waters are 
blue, the mountains green, and the flowers 
a vivid red, yet the boy has transcended all 
manifestations of the transitory world. 


j. Entering the City: The boy appears as 
Hotei, a potbellied, bare-chested wanderer, 
the reincarnation of Miroku, the Buddha 
of the Future, whose presence brings 
Buddhahood to all sentient beings. By 
merging with Hotei, the herdboy reaches 
his final destination.” 


The rather small size of the sheets, about 
25 centimeters (9/s in.) wide, mounted in 
scroll format suggest that the work was orig- 
inally in book form, most likely in imitation 
of the model on which it was based. Later 
examples (fig. 29) surely resembled this 


ink-monochrome model, certainly among 
the earliest printed versions of the Ten Ox- 
Herding Songs to have been introduced from 
China. Kogi, whose signature appears at the 
end of the scroll, must have inscribed the 
text and was most likely a Zen monk-scribe. 
Clearly, the painter of the scenes was trained 
in the traditional style of Japanese narrative 
illustration, taking the pictorial elements from 
the Chinese model but embellishing them 
with color and detail. The repetition of small 
triangles in the depiction of waves in the first 
scene (a) and the gnarled tree trunk with 
dark ink accents in the ninth (z) are charac- 
teristic of many late-thirteenth-century illus- 
trations, such as those in the Sargyo monogatari 
emaki (Illustrated Life of the Monk Saigyo) 
in the Tokugawa Art Museum, Nagoya, and 
the Man’no Art Museum, Osaka.’ The depic- 
tion of the ox, whose muscular body is ren- 
dered in thread-thin brushstrokes, is comparable 
to that of the famous bulls in the Shungyz qu 
(Scrolls of Excellent Bulls), dating to the late 
thirteenth century.” 

The Burke scroll is a precursor of the many 
ink-monochrome versions of the Ox-Herding 
Songs made during the Muromachi period 
(cat. no. 53). It suggests that during the thir- 
teenth century there was a vogue among 
yamato-e painters tor copying printed books 
newly introduced from China. Enlivening 
the illustrations with color, the artists elevat- 


ed them to the level of fine emaki.’ 


1. D. T. Suzuki 1927, p. 355. 


tv 


. Fontein and Hickman 1970, pp. 113-18. 
. Kawase Kazuma 1970, pls. 394, 395. 
. Barnet and Burto 1982, pp. 82-85. 


N h ww 


. Descriptions of the scenes are based on the transla- 
tions of prose paragraphs in ibid. and verses in 
D. T. Suzuki 1927. 

. Fontein and Hickman 1970, pp. 117-18. 


nN 


7. Komatsu Shigemi 1979. 

$. The Shungyu qu are divided among several collec- 
tions; see Takeuchi Jun'ichi et al. 1989, no. 5. 

9. A similar example of this type of transformation is 
the Kannon emaki of 1257, in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Kannonkyo emakt 1984. 
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KUCHO PERIODS 


KAMAKURA AND NANBO 


ATTRIBUTED TO TAIKYO GENJU (FL. 2ND HALF OF 14TH CENTURY) 


43. Wagtail on a Rock 


Nanbokuchö period (1336-92) 
Hanging scroll, ink on silk 
3.1x 35 cm (32%: x 13% in.) 
Signature: Taikyo-so 
Inscription by Taikyo Genju 


Seals: [two indecipherable seals] 


LITERATURE: Matsushita Takaaki 1960, no. 14; 
Kamakura Kokuhokan 1962, fig. 2; Matsushita 
Takaaki 1967, fig. 136; Kanagawa Prefectural 
Museum of Cultural History 1972, fig. 16; Murase 
1975, no. 26; Shimada Shujiro 1979, no. 12; Tokyo 
National Museum 1980, fig. 100; Ford 1985, fig. 3; 
Tokyo National Museum 198 5a, no. 11; Shimada 
Shujiro and Iriya Yoshitaka 1987, no. 148; Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 30; Brinker and 


Kanazawa Hiroshi 1996, fig. 29. 


The theme of this simple composition—a 
depiction of a wagtail on a rock, with two 
bare tree branches—is Zen training. In the 
inscription, the wagtail’s pecking at the rock 
is compared to a monk in search of truth— 
the monk, no doubt, who signed it: 


The branches of the withered tree 
are without leaves. 
The wagtail pecks at the moss-covered rock 
inhabited by the jade of truth. 
When will he be able to open it? 
— Tatkyo-so 


Taikyo Genju, who composed and in- 
scribed the colophon, is known to have stud- 
ied with the famous Zen master Yakuo 
Tokken (1244-1319), who worked mainly in 
Kamakura. In 1328 he went to China, where 
he continued his studies with many leading 
Chan masters. After returning to Japan about 
1330, he lived for a while at Fukugonji, near 
Kobe. He returned to Kamakura in 1374. 

A painting of a wagtail on a rock— 
though without a colophon—in the Yale 
University Art Gallery, New Haven, is very 
similar to this one.” In each work, the com- 





position is asymmetrical; the dry, broken 
strokes of the rock create a sense of rough 


surface, and a wetter ink and finer delin- was the artist responsible for both composi- 1. Tamamura Takeji 1983, pp. 394-95- 
2. “Art of Asia” 1966-67, fig. 61; and Brinker 


eation are used for the branches and the tions. No other works attributable to him nies. 
and Kanazawa Hiroshi 1996, fig. 30. 


bird’s plumage. Very possibly Taikyo Genju have yet come to light. 
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TESSHU TOKUSAI (D. 1366) 


44. Orchids, Bamboo, Brambles, and Rocks 


Nanbokuchö period (1336-92), mid-14th century 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper 

72.2% 37 cm (28% x 14% in.) 

Inseription by Tesshu Tokusai 

Seal: Tesshu 


Ex coll.: Fukuoka Kotei 


LITERATURE: Nakamura Tanio 1973, pp. 65-66; 
Tanaka Ichimatsu 1974, pl. 16; Murase 1975, no. 27; 
Murase 1977, p. 86; Shimada Shujiro 1979, p. 113; 
Ford 1985, fig. 4; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 


no. 12; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no: 31. 


From ancient times in China, wild orchid 
blossoms were associated with the virtues 
regarded as proper to the nobility—selfless 
modesty and moral purity. A similar symbol- 
ism was attached to bamboo, its graceful 
resilience linked with the virtuous rectitude 
of the scholar-gentleman. Paintings of 
orchids and bamboo were a specialty of Chi- 
nese literati artists of the fourteenth century, 
and many of the finest paintings of orchids 
are the work of Chan and Zen monks. 

The master of the genre was the Chinese 
artist Puming (fl. 1340—50), renowned as the 
greatest orchid painter of the Yuan dynasty.’ 
(Puming eventually lost favor in China; most 
of his extant works are preserved today in 
Japan.) The genre was introduced to Japan 
by monk-painters—including Tesshu 
Tokusai—who traveled to China in the four- 
teenth century. It remained popular with 
artists working in ink until it was superseded 
by landscape in the fifteenth century. 

Although unconfirmed, Tesshu is believed 
to have studied painting with Puming when 
he was in China, and indeed a conceptual and 
stylistic affinity with Puming’s work is evi- 
dent here. The surface texture of the rocks, 
rendered in dry brushstrokes, for example, 
and the delineation of the bamboo leaves in 
short, dark strokes both recall the Chinese 
master’s style. Tesshu’s paintings, however, 
are more gentle and cultivated in ambience. 

Tesshú was born in the province of 
Shimotsuke, north of Tokyo. At an unknown 
date he moved to Kyoto, where he studied 
with the great Zen master Mukyoku Shigen 
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Figure 30. Kano Tsunenobu (1636-1713), Copy of Diptych with Tesshu Tokusat’s “Orchids.” Ink on paper. 


Tokyo National Museum 


(1282-1359) at Tenryuji. While in China, 
Tesshu received instruction from some of the 
most respected Chan monks of the period 
and was received by Emperor Shun-tsung 

(r. 1333-68), who bestowed upon him an 
honorary title. After returning to Japan 
about 1342, he continued his Zen studies with 
Muso Soseki (d. 1351) and became close 
friends with Gido Shushin (1325-1388), the 
teacher of Gyokuen Bonpo (cat. no. 51); the 
Kügeshu, a collection of poems by Gido, 
includes a number of verses in praise of 
Tesshw’s orchid paintings.” Tesshu served at 
Manjuji and other famous temples in Kyoto. 
He retired in 1363 to Ryukoin, the subtemple 
that he founded at Tenryuji, in Saga, a sub- 
urb of Kyoto. He died there in 1366. 


Tesshu is said to have painted orchids nearly 
every day, with a kind of religious fervor. This 
scroll is especially important to the study of 
his work, as it is one of the few paintings with 
poetry inscribed in his hand. It reads as follows: 


Since leaving the rivers of Chu 
thousands of miles away, 
Unceasingly have I longed for them. 
Below the fragrant orchids I ask, 
What would a second national 


fragrance be like?? 


Orchids were long associated with the Chinese 
poet-statesman Qu Yuan (343-277 B.C.), who 
was wrongly accused and exiled to 

the northern marshlands. Despondent, 

he drowned himself in the Miluo River. 
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Undoubtedly, Tesshu was referring to Qu’s 
Elegies of Chu when he wrote these lines.’ 

Kano Tsunenobu (1636—1713) made a copy 
of the Burke painting when it was still paired 
with a second scroll as a diptych (Ag. 30). 
That painting, now in a private collection in 
Japan,‘ depicts the orchids swaying to the 
left, that is, toward the Burke scroll, in which 
they move in the opposite direction.” 


— 


. L1 1962, pp. 49-76. 

. Kugeshu, in Kamimura Kanko 1936, vol. 2, pp. 468, 
575, 73536. 

3. “National fragrance” is a reference to the orchid. 

4. Songs of the South 1985, pp. 273-74. The Enbushu, 

a collection of Tesshu’s poems, includes other 

colophons that he wrote on his paintings. Curiously, 

while many of these are concerned with a wide 

range of subjects 


tv 





animals, flowers, grapes, and 
landscapes—in none does the artist refer to his 
paintings of orchids. See Darzokyo 1914-32, vol. $0, 
no. 2557. 

5. Nakamura Tanio 1959c, p. 22; Nakamura Tanio 
1972; and Nakamura Tanio 1973, pp. 65—66. 

6. Nara Prefectural Museum of Art 1994, no. 42. 

7. The Burke painting appears to have been trimmed 
slightly (about ı cm [% in.] on the right and left 
sides), resulting in the loss of the tips of the leaves 
on the right and a corner of the rock on the left. 


Lacquerwa re 


CATALOGUE NOS. 45, 46 


L acquer, a viscous substance obtained from 
a type of sumac known as the lacquer tree 
(Rhus verniciflua) in central and southern 
China and Japan, has long been used in those 
countries as a protective coating and as an 
adhesive. In prehistoric times, lacquer was 
combined with pigments while still in a liquid 
state, which helped enhance the aesthetic 
effect of painting and inlay. Many ancient 
lacquer-decorated Chinese objects in wood, 
metal, and textile have been excavated in 
recent years. 

The greatest Japanese contribution to the 
art of lacquer was the refining of the time- 
consuming and exacting technique known as 
maki-e, in which minuscule flakes of gold and 
silver foil are sprinkled (mak: or maku) on the 
lacquered surface to create effects similar to 
painting (e). Where a decorative pattern is 
desired, it is first indicated in the lacquer, and 
finely ground metallic dust or pigment is then 
sprinkled on the lacquered surface before it 
hardens. In the oldest and most difficult makt- 
e technique, which produces the most 
durable wares, several coats of black lacquer 
are applied over the gold- or silver-filled 
areas of the design, and then charcoal is used 
gently and slowly to lift off these layers 
of lacquer until the “sprinkled picture” reap- 
pears. Finally, a protective coating of clear 
lacquer is applied over the entire surface. 

The technique was probably imported 
from China, but Japanese lacquerers devel- 
oped it to its most sophisticated level and 
exploited its physical properties. The Japa- 
nese applied the mzaki-e technique not only to 


small personal belongings but also to the inte- 
rior walls of palaces. The Taketori monogatari 
(The Tale of the Bamboo Cutter), dating to 
between the early ninth and the tenth century, 
describes a sumptuous house decorated in 
maki-e. Later documentary sources indicate 
that maki-e was a popular lacquering tech- 
nique that enriched the everyday life of the 
Heian aristocracy in the tenth century.’ Gifts 
of maki-e—ornamented Japanese lacquers 
were soon coveted by the Chinese and Korean 
courts of the late tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies.* During the Kamakura period, the 
technique was further advanced when meth- 
ods were developed to grind gold into a finer 
dust, which produces a more lustrous glow. 

In the late sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese and Spanish began trading in 
Japan, Japanese lacquer became an export 
item as important as ceramics. In 1610, a com- 
pany was established in Amsterdam to handle 
lacquer imports.’ The use of the term “japan- 
ning” for varnish imitating Japanese or 
Chinese lacquer is evidence of the enormous 
popularity that lacquer, especially Japanese 
lacquer with maki-e designs, once enjoyed 
in Europe. 


1. For a general introduction to lacquer, see Watt and 
Ford 1991, pp. 1-11. 
. “Tale of the Bamboo Cutter” 1956, p. 341. 
3. See, for example, Tales of Ise 1968, episode no. 78, 
p. 122; and Arakawa Hirokazu 1969, p. 48. 


te 


4. Arakawa Hirokazu 19609, p. 48. 
5. Tsuji Nobuo, Kono Motoaki, and Yabe Yoshiaki 


1991, p. 188. 
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45. Kogo with Pines and Plovers 


Kamakura period (1185—1333), early 14th century 
Black lacquer with gold maki-e on gold nashijı 
ground 


3.9 xX 9.4 X 6.9 cm (1/2x 3/4 x 2/4 1n.) 


LITERATURE: Lee 1961, no. 40; Murase 1975, 
no. 102; Tokyo National Museum 19854, no. 104; 


Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 106. 


46. Kogo with Autumn Grasses 


Muromachi period (1392—1573), 15th century 
Black lacquer with gold maki-e on gold nashiji 
ground 


3.3x83.4x 6.4 cm (1/4x 3/4 x 272 im.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 102; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 106; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, no. 107. 


These rectangular boxes, known as kogo, 
have rounded corners and fitted lids that are 
very slightly raised and curved at the sides. 
Thin metal rims encircle both the mouth of 
the lid and the base. Originally, such boxes 
held articles used to blacken the teeth with a 
liquid known as haguro, which was obtained 
from a mixture of iron and other minerals. 
An important cosmetic for both men and 
women in ancient Japan, it seems to have 
been in common use even before the Nara 
period; it was regarded during the Heian 
period as a sign of sophistication and gentil- 
ity. Male aristocrats at the court of Kyoto 
continued to use haguro throughout the Edo 
period; women did so until the late nine- 
teenth century. Its application formed an 
important part of the symbolism associated 
with the initiation ceremony for boys and 
girls at the age of nine. Young women, how- 
ever, applied Aaguro on their teeth only after 
matrimony, as it was a mark of fidelity. 
These two boxes are distinguished from 
other types of toiletry containers by their 
rectangular shape. A complete cosmetic set 
usually consisted of a larger box that held 
two each of three differently shaped contain- 
ers: square for face powder, round for incense, 
and rectangular for haguro. The boxes were 





Cat. No. 45 





Cat. no. 46 


frequently separated from the sets to which 
they once belonged for later use in chanoyu 
(the tea ceremony). Before the late sixteenth 
century, when the Japanese began making 
small pottery boxes designed specifically for 
incense, such lacquer containers were often 
substituted for the rare and expensive Chinese 
ceramic imports that were then in vogue. 
Except for the bottom surface, the back- 
ground of each box is covered evenly with 
fine gold speckles, producing an effect called 
nashit (pear skin), as it resembles the spotted 
skin of Japanese pears. The seascape design 
on one kogo (cat. no. 45), with its gnarled 
pines and plovers in flight, continues from 
the top onto the four sides and the interiors 
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of both top and bottom. The slightly sharp 
curve of the top dates this piece to the early 
fourteenth century, during the Kamakura 
period;' so too does the decorative motif, 
which in its intricacy and power is worthy of a 
much larger object. 

The nashyi on the other kogo (cat. no. 46) 
is slightly denser. The top and sides, together 
with the interiors of the top and bottom, are 
decorated with a design of pampas grass, 
gentian, and other wild plants. The more 
flamboyant design suggests a date in the 
fifteenth century, during the Muromachi 


period. 


r. Arakawa Hirokazu 19609, p. 64. 


47. Jar with Chrysanthemums 


Kamakura period (1185-1333), late ızth-early 
14th century 
Ko Seto ware; earthenware 


Height 24.8 cm (9% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, add. no. 113; Pekarik 
1978, no. 5; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 86; 
Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 128. 


The Seto region, northeast of Nagoya, holds 
a distinguished place in the history of the 
ceramics industry in Japan. More than five 
hundred kiln sites are located just outside the 
city of Seto, where potters’ kilns have been 
active since the Heian period in the late tenth 
century, when they produced Sueki (cat. 

no. 4). So successfully have these kilns func- 
tioned over the centuries that in eastern 

Japan the word “Seto” has become synony- 
mous with ceramics, which are even today 
referred to as Seto mono (Seto things). 

It was long believed that in 1223 a certain 
Kato Toshiro accompanied the venerable Zen 
Buddhist monk Dögen (1200-1253) to China, 
where he spent five years studying the art of 
the potter. Several years after his return, in 
1243, he is said to have found in Seto a clay 
particularly suited to forming complex 
shapes. This story is generally discredited 
today, though it is undeniable that Seto kilns 
experienced a burst of activity in the thir- 
teenth century, when they began producing 
new wares, based on Chinese prototypes, 
that were innovative in shape and glazing 
techniques. It has been speculated that the 
Kamakura bakufu may have played a role in 
this revitalization. ' 

Among the new wares produced were 
Japan’s first high-fired, intentionally glazed 
earthenwares. These were further enriched 
by a variety of decorative designs, including; 
appliqués and stamped or engraved patterns, 
so different from the haphazard ornamenta- 
tion sometimes found on Heian-period wares. 
The new ceramics were among the most ele- 
gant and sophisticated works produced by 
the so-called Six Old Kilns of the medieval 
period: Seto, Bizen, Echizen, Shigaraki, 





Tanba, and Tokoname.” Seto wares of the 
Kamakura through the early Edo period are 
usually called Ko Seto (Old Seto), to distin- 
guish them from later products. 

This jar, though probably made for stor- 
age, may have been used as a funerary vessel. 
Many similar ceramic pieces have been found 
in tombs, where they served as containers for 
the bones of the deceased. The Burke jar has 
a wide, slightly fared mouth and a flat base. 
The shape, which is broad and almost bul- 
bous at the shoulder and tapers toward the 
bottom in a slow, graceful curve, imparts an 
overall sense of stability and solidity. The 
yellow-green glaze reflects the refinement of 
Japanese glazing techniques that were devel- 
oped at the end of the thirteenth century.’ 
Chrysanthemum motifs are stamped over the 
entire surface, although the impressions on 
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the lower half are not easily visible because 
the glaze has darkened over time. Streaks and 
spots of dark blue—in this instance, acciden- 
tally formed natural-ash glaze—create dra- 
matic variations of color. 

Ceramic vessels with wide mouths first 
appeared in the late thirteenth century. 
This characteristic, as well as the stamped 
designs, indicates that the piece was made at 
the height of Ko Seto production. It there- 
fore dates to sometime between the late thir- 
teenth and the early fourteenth century.* 


1. Tokyo National Museum 1985b, p. 116. 
. This designation is no longer used, as other major 
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kilns have been identified in recent excavations. 
3. Tokyo National Museum 1985b, p. 117. 
4. Fujisawa Yoshisuke 1982, pp. 29-56. 
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IV Muromachi Period (1392-1573) 


CATALOGUE NOS. 48-74 


Opposite: Detail of cat. no. 59 


| n 1390 the third Ashikaga shogun, Yoshi- 
mitsu (r. 1369-95), brought an end to the 
era of the Northern and Southern courts and 
established the shogunal headquarters in the 
Muromachi district of Kyoto, from which 
the period from 1392 to 1573 takes its name. 
Despite the intermittent warfare that would 
continue to plague Japan during this period, 
Kyoto regained its status as the seat of politi- 
cal power under the Ashikaga shoguns, and 
cultural activities flourished, especially with 
the encouragement of Yoshimitsu and the 
eighth Ashikaga shogun, Yoshimasa (r. 1449- 
74). Their private villas, Rokuonji (popularly 
known as Kinkakuji, or the Golden Pavilion), 
built in 1397 by Yoshimitsu, and Jishoji 
(Ginkakuji, or the Silver Pavilion; fig. 31), 
completed in 1489 by Yoshimasa, served as 
elegant settings for the pursuit of art and cul- 
ture. Contact with China had been resumed 
in the Kamakura period, and once again 
Japanese aesthetics were enriched and trans- 
formed by influences from China, particular- 
ly the art of the Song and Yuan dynasties 
(960-1368). As in preceding centuries Bud- 
dhism was pervasive, and a new doctrine, Zen, 
was enthusiastically embraced by the military 
class and went on to have a profound impact 
on all aspects of national life, from govern- 
ment and commerce to the arts and education. 

Zen (Skt: dhyana; Ch: Chan), contempla- 
tive meditation, without recourse to the prom- 
ise of salvation offered by Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas, was a practice that originated in 
India. According to tradition, Bodhidharma 
(J: Daruma), a princely monk from South 
India, introduced the concept of meditation to 
China in the early sixth century. He is said to 
have sailed up the Yangzi River on two fragile 
reeds and to have spent nine years meditat- 
ing before a rock wall. His teachings, which 
evolved in China, emphasized self-reliance 
and mental self-discipline and encouraged 
adherents to discard traditional rituals and 
step-by-step approaches to truth and enlight- 
enment. Two practices assisted in breaking the 
chains of conventional thinking and attaining 


a deeper awareness of reality: zajen, sitting in 


meditation—an intellectual and physical dis- 
cipline—and koan, questions and answers of 
an enigmatic or paradoxical nature. Accord- 
ing to a popularly held misconception, Zen is 
iconoclastic. Indeed, in its pristine form it has 
no need of scriptures, temples, icons, or the 
paraphernalia of religious institutions. In 
practice, however, various arts flourished in 
its name. The basic outlook of Zen, which 
emphasizes spontaneity and simplicity, be- 
came the guiding principle of its aesthetic 
doctrine. Architecture provided havens for 
solitary meditation, and paintings in ink 
monochrome illustrated dogma or recorded 
the state of mind in moments of enlightenment. 
The concept that less is more was certainly not 
invented by Japanese Zen adherents, but it was 
central to the arts inspired by Zen. 

That Zen was essentially pragmatic and of 
this world—as opposed to the salvific orienta- 
tion of Esoteric Buddhism—can be seen in 
the prominence that Zen ecclesiastics came to 
attain in the affairs of state, since their famil- 
iarity with Chinese Confucianism, the philo- 
sophical basis of government, meant that their 
views and advice were frequently sought by 
military governors. Zen monks were in turn 
able to enlist the assistance of feudal land- 
holders in their evangelical works. Zen tem- 
ples, which maintained direct contacts with 
their counterparts on the mainland, at least 
until the Mongol invasions of China in 1260, 
became active partners in commercial transac- 
tions with China, thereby strengthening their 
own economic power. The frequent travel of 
Chinese and Japanese monks between the two 
countries led to cultural interchange, and the 
monasteries in Japan became centers of Chi- 
nese learning and Chinese-inspired arts. Zen 
flourished under Yoshimitsu, whose love of 
culture led to extravagant spending sprees, 
surpassing all but those of Fujiwara Michi- 
naga almost four hundred years earlier. Many 
of the now-famous Zen monasteries in Kyoto 
were constructed during his regime. 

Yoshimitsu’s aesthetic pursuits were 
matched by those of Yoshimasa, whose mis- 
management of government is often cited as 
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the direct cause of the decline of Ashikaga 
authority. Like Yoshimitsu, Yoshimasa spent 
enormous sums on building projects. One of 
his major architectural endeavors was the con- 
struction of his private retreat at Higashiyama 
(the eastern hills), which was converted into 
the temple Jishöji after his death in 1490. One 
of the buildings on the estate, the Togudo, 
completed in 1483, was a light, graceful struc- 
ture with a small, square room called the 
Dojinsai. Measuring 4/2 tatami mats—in 
Japan the dimensions of a chamber are set by 
the standard size of a floor mat, or tatami, 
about 183 by 91 centimeters (6 x 3 ft.) —itis the 
oldest extant example of the shoin (study) style 
of architecture. The highly ritualized etiquette 
of succeeding centuries—centered in the shorn 
of residential buildings—had its source in 
chanoyu, the tea ceremony, which was con- 
ducted in such simple, unpretentious settings. 
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Figure 31. Silver Pavilion, Jishöji, Kyoto. Muromachi period (1392-1573), 1489 


In receiving friends for tea at the Döjinsai, 
Yoshimasa helped to raise this form of social 
gathering to a fine art. The tea used in the cer- 
emony, a deep green powdery substance that 
is whipped, not steeped like English black tea, 
was introduced from China by Zen monks, 
who first employed it for medicinal purposes 
and as a stimulant during the long hours of 
meditation. In the fifteenth century, at the 
court of Yoshimasa, a small coterie of highly 
cultivated men, influenced by Zen ideals, 
developed the basic principles of the tea aes- 
thetic. Murata Shuko (Juko, 1423-1502), 
Yoshimasa’s instructor in the art of chanoyu, 
exalted the virtues of simplicity and quiet 
refinement. He also promoted the paradoxical 
aesthetic principle of imperfection. As a full 
moon is more beautiful in a sky shadowed by 
clouds, a blemish in something that is other- 
wise perfect enhances its beauty. Thus, what is 
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imperfect or irregular or fragile is prized, an 
aesthetic denoted by such terms as wabi and 
sabi, two words that are difficult to translate 
but can be rendered as “forlorn” and “rustic” 
beauty, respectively. 

At its highest level, chanoyu involves an 
appreciation of garden design, architecture, 
interior design, calligraphy, painting, flower 
arranging, the decorative arts, and the prepa- 
ration and serving of food. It is practiced and 
experienced within the small room in which 
tea is served. The participant must be relaxed 
and in a state of mind that will enable attune- 
ment to the beauty of the environment. From 
Yoshimasa’s time the accoutrements of tea, as 
well as such ancillary activities as flower 
arranging, were systematized and elevated to 
the level of independent arts. The aesthetic 
tradition thus established has pervaded Japa- 
nese culture since that time. 

Chanoyu gave impetus to the development 
of various crafts during the Muromachi period. 
Because different utensils were needed for 
serving both the tea and the light meal (Aazsekr) 
that preceded it, many articles were designed 
especially for this purpose in ceramic, lacquer, 
wood, bamboo, and metal. The Japanese also 
delighted in adapting objects originally 
intended for other purposes to chanoyu and 
kaiseki. Negoro ewers, for example—vessels 
used in temples for pouring water or other 
liquids—were later employed to serve sake 
and water at kaiseki dinners. 

The No dance-drama, a subtle, slow-mov- 
ing stage performance featuring masked and 
elaborately costumed actors, was also influ- 
enced by Zen teachings. Although the Nō the- 
ater originated in simple dances performed a 
Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines, it 
evolved in the fourteenth century into an 
extremely refined dramatic art under the 
patronage of Yoshimitsu. 

Among Zen-inspired arts, ink monochrome, 
or surbokuga (picture of water and ink), sue 
cinctly expresses a basic tenet of Zen: the 
achievement of maximum effect with mini- 
mum means. In this difficult art form, artists 
execute the first, and final, version of a work 
on paper or silk using only black ink and: 
brush with a pointed tip. Although light washes 
of color are often added, these paintings are 


generally conceived in ink alone. Thus, every 
pictorial element—form, modeling, tonality, 
and perspective—is conveyed through brush- 
strokes and ink wash. The painting may be 
elaborated through a slow additive process, 
but once the artist applies the brush, execution 
is rapid. 

During the fifteenth century, the practition- 
ers of suibokuga were Zen monks, most of 
them working for the temples; others painted 
purely for their own enjoyment or for friends. 
It should be noted that the works produced in 
the temples were not intended as religious 
icons in the traditional sense. At least in 
theory, painting was regarded as an aid to 
meditation or a statement of the artist’s under- 
standing of truth. The act of painting itself 
was viewed as a discipline that would assist in 
the attainment of enlightenment. In this con- 
nection, well-known historical and legendary 
tales from the lives of Zen patriarchs figure 
importantly in the ink-painting repertory. 

Ink paintings of Buddhist deities contrast 
starkly with traditional treatments of 
Buddhist subjects, which were brightly col- 
ored and often embellished with gold. 
Kannon, for example, undergoes a radical 
metamorphosis in the Zen context. No longer 
the compassionate savior of traditional 
Buddhist iconography, he becomes a remote, 
meditative figure (cat. no. 49). Some early ink 
painters, such as Reisai (cat. no. 54), who were 
trained in traditional Buddhist painting, either 
switched to ink monochrome or worked occa- 
sionally in the new genre. Most of the painters 
who worked in both styles, polychrome and 
ink monochrome, were employed at Tofuku- 
ji, an important Zen temple in Kyoto. Tófuku- 
ji must have had a sizable collection of 
Chinese paintings, which Reisai, his teacher 
Kichizan Minchö (1352—1431), and his slightly 
older colleague Sekkyakushi (cat. no. 53) no 
doubt had occasion to study. 

Very different from the Töfukuji painters 
were the erudite monk-painters, who main- 
tained close communication with their 
Chinese counterparts. This enabled them to 
acquire a firmer grasp of Zen doctrine and the 
principles of ink monochrome than did the 
members of the Tofukuji group. The social 


background and education of these monks 
were also considerably superior, and, in turn, 
their paintings manifest an intimate knowl- 
edge and better understanding of Yuan 
Chinese prototypes, which were executed in a 
free, spontaneous style. Among the older gen- 
eration of monk-painters, Kao and Mokuan 
Reien (both fl. early 14th century) had both 
studied Zen in China, and like other scholarly 
monks trained in Zen and Chinese literature 
they composed poems in the Chinese style, 
which they inscribed on their paintings of 
birds, plum blossoms, orchids, and bamboo. 

A turning point in the history of Japanese 
ink painting occurred at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, when landscape itself 
became the most prominent subject. Inspired 
by Southern Song Chinese prototypes, artists 
began to paint romantic, idealized landscapes, 
with heavy mists and evocative spaces. The 
evolution of this type of painting closely par- 
alleled the development of the art of Shübun 
(see cat. no. 61), amonk at Shökokuji, where 
he also served as controller and as the Ashi- 
kaga shogun’s ofheial artist. 

To Shübun are attributed many shigajıku, 
vertical scrolls with a landscape or birds and 
flowers painted at the bottom and, inscribed at 
the top, in the Chinese style, with poems by 
erudite monks. Learned monk-scholars of 
this time, many of them prominent abbots at 
notable Zen temples, emulated the example set 
by Chinese scholar-officials. As the scholar- 
officials had done for centuries before them, 
they too aspired to escape the worlds of the 
court and of the cities and to take up instead a 
life of meditation in the peaceful surroundings 
of nature. They commissioned artists to paint 
images that would evoke the state of enlight- 
enment or, meeting with friends at poetry 
gatherings, they would inscribe poetry on 
paintings and extol the virtues of the contem- 
plative life. 

The earliest shigajiku allow considerably 
more space to the inscribed verses than to the 
painted image, which was often squeezed in at 
the bottom of the scroll. This imbalance is 
indicative of the distinction between the 
scholarly monks and the monk-painters. In all 
but a few cases, those who composed the verses 
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were eminent and highly educated men who 
occupied important posts, while the painters, 
of modest circumstances with little formal 
education, were unknown and hence accorded 
little space; indeed, their names are seldom 
mentioned in official records. 

The next phase in the development of ink 
painting coincides with the life and oeuvre of 
the great master Sesshu Toyo (1420-1506), 
who expanded Shubun’s efforts in landscape 
painting. By the late fifteenth century Ashi- 
kaga power was in decline, and with that 
decline Kyoto’s prestige as Japan’s cultural 
center faded. In Sesshü’s time, the art of ink 
painting spread to the provinces of the north 
and south, in some instances leading to the 
establishment of schools with a distinctly local 
style. Artists from eastern Japan, with the cen- 
ter in Kamakura, are now being accorded 
long-deserved recognition, and are grouped 
under the rubric of the Kantó (eastern Japan) 
school. Among the most prominent artists of 
this school is Sesson (cat. nos. 67-69). 

The last phase of ink painting saw the 
rise of the Kano school, which endured with- 
out interruption for four hundred years. Its 
founder, Kano Masanobu (1434—1530), was 
the last official painter to be engaged by the 
Ashikaga shoguns. Masanobu appears to have 
come from Kanto, and his background differs 
considerably from that of his predecessors at 
Shökokuji. He had little schooling in Zen, but 
was trained as a painter of traditional Bud- 
dhist icons and portraits in the colorful poly- 
chrome style. Masanobu’s versatile talents and 
flexibility supplied the key to the success of 
the Kano school. After the Ashikagas lost their 
supremacy, political power shifted from fac- 
tion to faction, but Masanobu managed to 
maintain his preeminence, serving a succes- 
sion of powerful warlords. 

The legacy of the Ashikaga shogunate was 
the pervasive influence of Zen in Japanese 
culture. Without Zen, such ancillary arts as 
chanoyu, flower arranging, the Nó dance- 
drama, and the code of conventions and for- 
mal etiquette that characterizes modern life in 
Japan either would not have come into exis- 
tence or would have taken very different 
forms from those that prevail today. 
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48. Mandala of Han'nya Bosatsu 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 

Hanging scroll, ink, color, and gold on silk 
Overall, with painted mounting, 211.4 x 146.6 cm 
(83⁄4 x 57% in.); image 163.9 x 123.6 cm (64⁄2 x 
43% in.) 


Figure 32. Diamond World and Womb 
World mandalas, 2nd half of 9th century. 
Hanging scrolls, ink and color on silk. 

Toji, Kyoto a. 185.5 x 164.2 cm (73 x 64% in.) 
b. 183.6 x 163 cm (72% x 64% in.) 
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The iconography of Esoteric Buddhism is 
the most elaborate and complex in the Buddhist 
tradition. The rich multitude of its icons and 
deities is most comprehensively represented 
in two mandalas, the Womb World ( Tazjokaz) 
and the Diamond World (Kongökai), which 
together are the fundamental manifestation 
of the cosmic world. The earliest extant pair 
in Japan, which are characteristic of the type, 
in Toji (Kyoo Gokokuji), Kyoto, are believed 
to be a ninth-century copy of a late Tang 
Chinese original (figs. 32).' 

Han’nya Bosatsu (Skt: Prajnaparamita), 
the embodiment of transcendental knowl- 
edge and perfect wisdom, appears with six 
arms in the Womb World mandala in the 
jimyoin (Hall of Vidyadhara), below the cen- 
tral section of the hachiyoın (eight-petaled 
lotus).* The principal icon in this section, 
Han’nya Bosatsu is flanked by two figures on 
each side: on the right by Gozanze Myoo 
(Vajrahumkara) and Fudd Myoo (Achala), 
and on the left by Daiitoku Myoo (Yaman- 
taka) and Shozanze Myoo (Trailokyavijaya). 

In the Burke mandala, a two-armed 
Han’nya Bosatsu is the central icon of the 
entire painting.’ Attended by Bonten (Brahma) 
and Taishakuten (Indra), originally two of 
the three highest-ranking gods of Hinduism, 
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he is enshrined as if on an altar. In accord- 
ance with iconographic descriptions of 
Han'nya Bosatsu in the Daranı Jukkyo Sutra 
(Collection of Magical Spells), the bodhisatt- 
va’s Sixteen Protectors (J: Jaroku Zenshin) 
appear within the surrounding register, the 
Demonic Guardians (J: Kijin) in the outer 
register. Heavenly music-making /iten are 
shown at the top, and Chinese-style dragons 
and a phoenix along the outer borders serve 
to protect this abstract, yet highly represen- 
tational, realm. The directional gates provide 
entrance from the secular to the sacred 
precinct. The outer borders, painted in red 
with floral decoration, recall the borders of 
the Womb World mandala at Toji. 

The meditative containment of the three 
central figures enhances the devotional quality 
of the image. The painting is rendered in 
intense malachite green and azurite blue, to 
which has been applied patterns in cut-gold 
foil (Atrekane). The ritual implements, gates, 
and robes are richly represented in gold pig- 
ment over areas raised by a buildup of red- 
colored shell powder (moriage). These 
technical features are characteristic of man- 
dalas of the Muromachi period. 

The Bosatsu is portrayed seated on a lotus 
pedestal on the back of a lion. In his left 
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Detail of cat. no. 48 
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hand is a sutra box, while his right hand is 
held in the seganin mudra, sign of the 
fulfilling of the vow. Following the descrip- 
tion in the Darani Jukkyo, he has a white 
body and wears a jeweled crown; the text 
does not mention the flaming jewel above 
his head. The text refers to the Bosatsu as 
Mother of All Buddhas (Han’nya Butsumo), 
and the description is that of a heavenly 
female.’ It is often difficult in Japanese man- 
dalas to discern whether Han’nya Bosatsu 

is male or female, in contrast to the explicit 
manifestations of the bodhisattva in the 
Indian and Tibetan Tantric traditions. The 
iconography of Bonten and Taishakuten in 
the present work is similarly faithful to the 
descriptions in the Darani Jukkyo. 

The Sixteen Protectors are identified by 
their descriptions in the Hannya shugo juroku 
zerjinnd gyotai (Iconographic Manual of the 
Appearance of the Sixteen Protectors for 
the Perfection of Wisdom).° They comprise 
the Four Guardian Kings—Komokuten, 
Tamonten, Jikokuten, and Zöchöten— who 
guard the west gate, the front gate of the 
central altar at the bottom of the central 
square—and twelve additional Protectors, 
four each guarding the north, east, and south 
gates. Their names and distinctive icono- 
graphic features are listed below in a clock- 
wise sequence, beginning with the Protector 
at the left of the west gate.” 


Daitorada Zenjın, also known as Jiko- 
kuten, with greenish blue body, large 
sword, and spear. 


Birurokusha Zenjin, also known as 
Zöchöten, with vajra (thunderbolt) 
and left fist at hip. 


Saifuku Dokugai Zenjin (Subjugator of 
Evil Impediments), with red body, three- 
pronged sword, hair standing on end, 

and left hand at chest. 


Zoyaki Zenjin (Increaser of Merit or 
Bestower of Merit), with four arms, three- 
pronged sword, crescent moon, willow 
branch, and wheel disk. 


Kanki Zenjin (Great Joy), with green 
body, peacock headdress, halberd, and left 
fist at hip. 


Jo Issai Shonan Zenjin (Eliminator of 
Obstacles), with six arms, three-pronged 
halberd, three-pronged staff, sutra text, 
stupa, red lotus flower, and conch. 


Batsujo Zaiku Zenjin (Remover of Defile- 
ments), with red body, five-pronged staff, 
and right fist at head. 


Nonin Zenjin (Excellence in Endurance), 
with blue body, hood on head, three- 
pronged sword, and spear. 


Yumo Shinchi Zenshin (Wellspring Ground 
of Fierce Courage), with mudra gebaku 
ken-in (outer-bonded fist), in which palms 
join with fingers interlocked.” 


Shishi Imo Zenjin (Leonine Awe-Inspiring 
Majesty), with four arms with axes, lion- 


headed crown, sword, sutra box, and trident. 


Noku Shou Zenjin (Able to Save the Myriad 
Existences), with mudra of worship (Aoshin 
gassho, Clasp of the Empty Heart).” 


Shofuku Shoma Zenjin (Subjugator of the 
Myriad Evils), with hair standing on end, 
three-pronged sword, and left hand open. 


Kugo Issai Zenjin (Savior and Protector 
of All Sentient Beings), with mudra of 
worship and red lotus flower. 


Ri Issai Fut Zenjin (Free of All Fear), 
with three-pronged skull on head, single- 
pronged vayra, and left fist at hip. 


Birubakusha Zenjin, also known as Komo- 
kuten, with brush and scroll. 


Beshiramanu Zenjin, also known as 
Tamonten, with bluish body, vayra staff, 
and stupa. 


The compositional structure of the man- 
dala describes a gradual shift in the degree of 
iconic divinity from the center to the outer 
registers. The symmetrically arranged triad 
at the center inhabits the most sacred pre- 
cinct. The Sixteen Protectors are more loosely 
distributed and their poses are more natural, 
reflecting their closeness to the secular realm. 
The seven thousand Demonic Guardians that 
protect each of the Sixteen Protectors inhabit 
the outermost register; profane creatures, 
they are far from the center of divinity. At 
the bottom center of the outermost register is 
the figure of a monk at worship, evoking the 
physical world of time and space. Thus the 
hierarchical structure of the world of 
Han'nya Bosatsu. MW 


I. Yanagisawa Taka 1982, pp. 123—33. 
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. Another manifestation of Han’nya Bosatsu appears 
in the Diamond World mandala, where the deity is 
known as Han’nya Butsumo (Mother of All Bud- 
dhas). See Sawa Ryuken 1962, pp. 97-98; and Ueda 
ReijO 1989, pp. 463-65. 

3. Hayashi On (1988, pp. 75-95) suggests that the two- 
armed Han’nya Bosatsu was used for the Han nya 
Shingyoho, the ceremonial recitation of the Hannya 
Shingyo (Heart Sutra), while the six-armed Han’nya 
Bosatsu was the main icon for the Hannya Bosatsuho 
(Han’nya Bosatsu Rites). The Burke painting is 
perhaps an indication of the continuation of the 
Han nya Shingyoho in the Muromachi period. 

4. Daizokyo 1914-32, vol. 18, no. 901, pp. 804-12. 

5. In che Indian and Tibetan Buddhist traditions, 
Prajnaparamita (Han’nya Bosatsu) is a goddess. See 
Bhattacharyya 1924, pp. 84-86; and Saraswati 1977, 
pp. L-L1. I wish to thank Dr. Steven Kossak, of the 
Metropolitan Museum, for providing me with this 
particular iconography. 

6. Datzokyo 1914— 32, vol. 21, no, 1293, p. 378. 

7. A twelfth-century compilation of iconographic 
drawings, Besson zakkı, represents an almost identi- 
cal iconography of the Sixteen Protectors. Daizokyo 
{uz 1932-34, Vol. 3, pp. 311-27. I am indebted to 
Dr. Frederic Kotas, Asian Studies, Cornell University, 
for translations of the names of the Sixteen 
Protectors, 

8. Saunders 1985, p. 119. 

9. Ibid., pp. 40, 72, 78. 
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49. White-Robed Kannon 


Muromachi period (1392-1573), early 15th century 
Hanging scroll, ink on silk 

114.6 x 53.2 cm (45% x 21 in.) 

Ex coll.: Chauncy Griggs, Tacoma, Washington 


LITERATURE: Ford 1985, fig. 1; Tokyo National 
Museum 1985a, no. 19; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 


1990, NO. 33. 


Surviving the general expulsion of a vast 
number of orthodox icons from the pantheon 
of Buddhist images following the introduc- 
tion of Zen Buddhism in the late Kamakura 
period, White-Robed Kannon (Skt: Panda- 
ravasini) emerged as one of the most popular 
figures of Zen-inspired Japanese ink painting. 
Precisely how Kannon (Skt: Avalokitesh- 
vara), the bodhisattva of compassion, came 
to be represented in his most human manifes- 
tation as white-robed is not known, although 
the scriptural source can be identified as the 
Gandavyuha chapter (J: Nyuhokkaibon) in 
the Dathokobutsu kegongyo, the principal text 
of the Kegon (Skt: Avatamsaka) sect. This 
describes the deity as seated on a rock in the 
“pristine” environment of Mount Potalaka 
(J: Fudarakusan), the mythical peak at the 
southern tip of India.’ 

Kannon is known in many manifestations. 
Endowed with a large, moonlike halo, he is 
usually identified as Suigetsu, or Water 
Moon, Kannon. If a branch of the medicinal 
weeping willow is shown beside the deity or 
in his hand, he is known as Yoryu, or Weeping 
Willow, Kannon. The Byakusho, or White 
Place, Kannon of Esoteric Buddhism makes 
reference to Kannon’s abode, a pure and pris- 
tine—that is, white—place. Byakue, or 
White-Robed, Kannon seems to have evolved 
together with these other forms, and it is 
often difficult to distinguish one from the 
other, since their attributes are not always 
clearly defined and the scriptural description 
is brief.” The depiction of Byakue Kannon in 
ink probably became popular not long after 
the ink-monochrome technique developed 
into the major mode of artistic expression in 
China, in the tenth century. The earliest 
example of White-Robed Kannon in ink 
monochrome is associated with the Chinese 
literati painter Li Gonglin (ca. 1041-1106) 
and is preserved only in the form of a stone 
rubbing in the Liuheta (Pagoda of Six 
Harmonies) at Hangzhou, in South China.’ 
The scriptural description of Suigetsu 
Kannon does not include many standard ele- 
ments found in his pictorial representation, 
such as bamboo, pine trees, a waterfall, and 
relaxed pose. These elements, which later 


supplied a source for the representation of 
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Suigetsu-Byakue Kannon, seem to have orig- 
inated in Chinese depictions of Daoist im- 
mortals and scholar recluses.* 

The earliest extant image of Byakue Kan- 
non and by far the greatest representation in 
ink is by the Chinese Chan monk-painter 
Mugi, who was active from the late thirteenth 
to the early fourteenth century. Muqi’s paint- 
ing, now in Daitokuji, Kyoto, depicts Kannon 
seated on a rock in a white gown and 
absorbed in deep meditation. The setting is 
suggested by expanses of ink wash. Beside 
the bodhisattva is a small willow branch ina 
vase, and before him waves beat against the 
rocky shore. Overhanging vegetation closes 
off the narrow, ravinelike space.’ This con- 
templative image, in which the bodhisattva’s 
human nature outweighs his divinity, was 
especially meaningful for monks pursuing 
the path to enlightenment, and Muqi’s com- 
position inspired countless paintings on the 
same theme by Zen artists in Japan. 

The White-Robed Kannon in the Burke 
Collection is shown seated on a large rock 
near a vase containing a willow branch. A 
waterfall can be discerned through the 
bodhisattva’s moonlike halo. Tree branches 
arch above the still figure, and waves lap at 
his feet. Kannon’s head is uncovered here 
and his pose is strictly frontal, but in all other 
respects the composition follows Muqi’s 
model. Broad ink washes loosely define the 
setting and highlight the long, sharp folds of 
drapery. The lively plashings of the waves 
upon the rock counterbalance the quiet, in- 
ward mood of contemplation. 

There is neither a signature nor an artist’s 
seal on this painting, although an inscription 
on the box ascribes it to a late-thirteenth- 
century Chinese artist named Yuehu, to 
whom many Japanese paintings depicting 
Byakue Kannon have been attributed.” 

A number of stylistic features suggest that 
the painter of this scroll may have been asso- 
ciated with Ryozen of Tofukuji, a profes- 
sional Buddhist painter active from 13.48 to 

355. A depiction by Ryozen of Byakue 
Kannon at Myokoji, Ichinomiya (Aichi 
Prefecture), also shows the subject in the 
strictly frontal, iconic pose of the traditional 
Buddhist images.’ In both paintings, too, the 


folds of the drapery are clearly defined by 
linear brushstrokes, the shore extends like 
tapering fingers into the water, and the swell- 
ing waves have rough crests.* 

The Burke Kannon may be tentatively 
dated to the early fifteenth century, shortly 
before landscape became the most popular 
subject for ink painting in Japan. Perhaps 
trained, like RyOzen, as a Buddhist painter, 
the artist may have been experimenting here 
with ink monochrome, a medium only re- 
cently introduced from China. 


1. Dathokobutsu kegongyo, in Daizokyo 1914-32, vol. 10, 
NO. 279. 
. An image engraved on a bronze mirror found inside 


te 


the statue popularly known as Seiryoji Shaka, dating 
to before 985, at Seiryoji, Kyoto, is often cited as the 
earliest extant example of Byakue Kannon, since 
Chonen, who commissioned the work trom Chinese 
sculptors, so identified it on the document of his 
commission. It is, in fact, a representation of Sui- 
getsu Kannon. See Maruo Shozaburo 1966, vol. 1, 
p. 58, for the document, and vol. 2, pl. 55, for the 
mirror. 

3. Tokiwa Daijo and Sekino Tei 1975, p. 52. 

4. Yamamoto Yoko 1989, pp. 22-38. 

s. Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, fig. 50. 

6. Kundatkan sochoki, in Sado koten zenshu 1967, vol. 2. 

7. Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, fig. 5. 

$. For other examples of Byakue Kannon from the 
Tofukuji school, see Kyoto National Museum 1986. 
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50. Geese and Reeds 


Muromachi period (1392-1573), late 14th century 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper 
49.9 x 29 cm (19% x 11% in.) 


LITERATURE: Eto Shun 1969a, pp. 83-84; Murase 
1975, no. 25; Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, 
no. 29; Brinker and Kanazawa Hiroshi 1996, fig. 124. 


Paintings of geese and reeds allude not only 
to the seasonal change from late autumn to 
early winter, when water reeds reach the end 
of their growing season and geese fly south, 
but also to the passage of time on a larger 
scale, from the past to the future. The theme 
of geese and reeds in painting is believed to 
have originated in South China, in the pro- 
vinces of Zhejiang and Hunan, an area of 
lakes and rivers where waterbirds have long 
been a favorite subject for painting. Legend 
has it that the Indian monk Bodhidharma, 
sailed down the Yangzi River on a pair of 
reeds to spread Chan Buddhism in China, and 
perhaps for this reason paintings of reeds, 
together with the geese that inhabited them, 
were regarded as essential decoration in 
Chan temples. Early Chinese representations 
of the theme were executed in polychrome, 
but beginning in the eleventh century such 
scenes were increasingly depicted in ink 
monochrome. 

A catalogue of the Hojo family collection 
of Chinese treasures indicates that Chinese 
paintings of geese and reeds had reached 
Japan by the early fourteenth century,” and 
about the same time the theme was intro- 
duced into the repertory of Japanese painting 
in the form of monochrome-ink decoration 
on screens represented in Buddhist paintings 
and handscrolls. Shortly thereafter, Tesshu 
Tokusai (cat. no. 44) painted the first known 
Japanese renditions of this subject in ink 
monochrome. 

In the present painting, three geese are 
seen sheltering among stalks of reeds near 
the edge of a lake. One has tucked its head 
into its feathers for warmth, while the other 
two crane their long necks, beaks open, as 
though attracted by some movement in the 
sky. The unknown artist displays a highly 
sophisticated understanding of the genre. 
The soft, watery brushstrokes that define the 
plumage, the bank of the lake, and the rocks 
are executed with a confidence that imparts a 


tactile impression of moist earth and feather 
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down. The reeds are drawn in dry, sketchy 
lines to emphasize their brittle fragility. It 
has been suggested that the scroll may origi- 
nally have had greater height and may have 
included an inscription.’ In keeping with the 
practice popular at the time, it may also have 
been paired with another scroll, which would 
have depicted the geese in flight, bringing the 
seasonal cycle to completion. 

The scene is painted on a paper that is 
imprinted in the upper right corner with a 
graceful bouquet of lotus flowers and 
orchids. The wax-based technique used to 
create the design was popular in China dur- 
ing the Song and Yuan dynasties (960-1368), 
and paper decorated in this manner has 
always been considered Chinese. Because of 
its greater technical virtuosity when com- 
pared with other early ink paintings, such as 
Wagtail on a Rock (cat. no. 43), the Burke 
scroll was once considered Chinese.* In the 
last twenty-five years, however, many works 
of the early Muromachi period have been 
uncovered, enabling a better understanding 
of the ink monochrome of this period and 
the reattribution of a number of works to 
Japan. A Japanese painting in the Gunma 
Museum of Modern Art, Takasaki, one of a 
pair, bears a very close compositional simi- 
larity to the present work.’ Both paintings of 
the pair include colophons by Yishan Yining, 
a Chinese Chan Buddhist monk who died in 
Japan in 1317. The paintings in the Burke and 
Nakamura collections may have been based 
on a common model, possibly Chinese. A 
highly refined and technically advanced work, 
the Burke scroll may be dated to the late 
fourteenth century. 


1. See Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, no. 29, fora 
discussion of the theme and its history in China. 


t 


. They are listed in the Butsunichian kumorsu mokuroku, 
see Kamakura-shi Shi Hensan linkai 1956. 

3. Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, p. 218. 

4. Eto Shun 1969a, p. 84; and Murase 1975, no. 25. 

5. Ebine Toshio 1994, pl. 41. This pair is also painted 

on imported Chinese paper. 
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GYOKUEN BONPO (CA. 1348-CA. 1420) 


Sk Orchids, Bamboo, and Brambles Wild orchids growing in quiet mountain set- 
tings came to symbolize for the Japanese the 


Muromachi period (1392-1573), after 1413 morally upright scholars of ancient China 


Pair of hanging scrolls, ink on paper who resided in remote mountain dwellings. 


Bach scroll 89.4 x 31.9 cm (35% x 127: in.) In these scrolls painted by Gyokuen Bonpö 


Signature: Gyokuenshi hitsur [on the scroll at right] (ca 1348—ca 1420) long orchid fronds sur- 
l: Gyokue | 3 
Seal: Gyokuen [on each scroll] round young sprigs of bamboo, and the 


LITERATURE: Nakamura Tanio 1966, pp. 105-8; flying-white technique (Azhaku), in which the 
Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 1, p. 102; Asia Society white paper shows through the strokes made 
1970, pp. 128-29; Murase 1975, no. 28; Kinoshita by the spreading bristles of the brush, is 
Masao 1979, figs. 163, 164; Ford 1985, fig. 6; Schirn — employed to create a kind of vase at the base 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 32. of the plant to hold the floral arrangement. 


The staccato rhythm of the prickly thorns is 
echoed in the ebony patches of moss on the 
rocks and in the tiny black centers of the 
orchid blossoms. The strong asymmetry of 
the composition, produced by the movement 
of the leaves in opposite directions, suggests 
that the scrolls were painted as a diptych.' 
The artist’s signature appears on the scroll at 
the right, just above the seal; the scroll at the 
left bears only a seal. 

We know from descriptions of bamboo 
and orchid paintings in such works as the 
Kugeshu, an anthology of poems by the 
fourteenth-century Zen monk-poet Gidö 
Shushin (1325-1388), that similar composi- 
tions were quite common for the diptych for- 
mat.” Bonpo's composition is not dissimilar 
to those of his older contemporary Tesshü 
Tokusai (cat. no 44), a Zen monk-painter 
who may have directly influenced his work. 

Bonpö appears to have specialized in the 
genre of wild orchid painting; other subjects 
are seldom associated with his name. The 
persistent repetition of one subject—orchids 
by Bonpö and Tesshü Tokusai, and birds by 
Taikyo Genju (cat. nos. 43, 44)—was likely 
perceived as a kind of spiritual discipline, 
parallel to the attempt to discover truth 
through prolonged and repeated meditation. 
Bonpo’s devotion to the subject spans nearly 
half a century. More than twenty of his 
orchid paintings are known today; one of 





these he painted at the age of twenty-six for 
his ailing teacher, Gido Shushin.’ It is widely 


Keen accepted that although he never traveled to 
mt i : E sg 

I) 7 i China, his work is indebted to the orchid 
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PEA paintings of the mid-fourteenth-century 


Chinese monk Puming, generally acclaimed 
as the greatest of all orchid painters, whose 
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paintings he may have seen in Japanese col- 
lections.* Bonpo’s style is perhaps more 
directly related to that of Tesshü, as it tends 
to move away from the naturalism of Chinese 
paintings toward a more pronounced decora- 
tive patterning. 

Bonpo was renowned in his lifetime as a 
monk, a poet, and a painter.’ He was sent, at 
the age of about ten, to study Zen with the 
great master Shun’oku Myöha (1311-1388) 
at Tenryuji, Kyoto. Gido Shushin, his teacher 
of literature, refers to him in his diary about 
1370, when the young monk was twenty-two 
and working under the religious name Gyokkei 
at Töshöji, Kamakura.° Some three years later 
Bonpö changed his name to Gyokuen, which 
he used for the rest of his life. When Gidö 
Shúshin left Kamakura for Kyoto in 1380 to 
become abbot of Ken’ninji, Bonpo appears to 
have accompanied him. Prompted, perhaps, 
by the death of both his teachers, Shun’oku 
Myoha and Gido Shushin, in 1388, Bonpo 
departed the capital shortly thereafter, taking 
up the post of abbot of Eikdji, on the south- 
ern tip of Honshu Island. He later transferred 
to Kyushu to become abbot of Manjuji. 

Bonpo must have returned to Kyoto at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when his 
name begins to appear frequently in colophons 
inscribed on shigajiku (hanging scrolls with 
poetry and painting), together with the 
names of other eminent monk-poets in the 
capital. In fact, nearly all the extant shigayiku 
of the early fifteenth century—only about a 
dozen—bear inscriptions by Bonpo. With 
only a few exceptions, the paintings are not 
by Bonpo, but attributed traditionally to 
such artists as Josetsu, Minchö, and Shübun, 
pioneers of landscape painting in the early 
Muromachi period. The Saimon shingetsu zu 
(New Moon over the Thatched Gate), dated 
1405 in the Fujita Museum, Osaka, is the ear- 
liest extant shigajtku that bears a colophon by 
Bonpo;’ the last dates to about 1420. 

Bonpo prospered during the first years of 
the early fifteenth century in Kyoto, where he 
served as the abbot of two of the most presti- 
gious Zen temples in Japan: Ken’ ninji until 
1409, and Nanzenji in 1413. Apparently, he 
retired soon after 1413, when he moved to 
Chisokuken, a small subtemple within the 


Ryügein of Nanzenji. A Bonpö seal bearing 
thename Chisokuken, which appears on paint- 
ings with many of the artist’s inscriptions, 
indicates that he was still at Nanzenji in 1418. 

Bonpo briefly enjoyed the friendship and 
patronage of the fourth Ashikaga shogun, 
Yoshimochi (r. 1395-1423) and was for a 
period his instructor in Zen, but for some 
unknown reason, he aroused the shogun’s 
displeasure and was forced to take refuge in a 
small temple in nearby Omi Province (Shiga 
Prefecture). The only record of his last days, 
a short letter he wrote to a friend in 1420, 
states that having provoked Yoshimochi's 
anger he has decided to withdraw to a small 
temple, and as he is seventy-three years old 
he does not expect to live much longer. 

Bonpö died, probably in Omi, most likely 
soon after 1420. 

All of Bonpo’s inscriptions on the shiga- 
jiku include both his full name and his seal, 
which reads “Gyokuen.” Occasionally, addi- 
tional seals also appear. In 1413, he changed 
the character for “en” in “Gyokuen.”* Al- 
though he adopted the new spelling for both 
his signature and his seal on the shigajıku, he 
seems to have retained the old spelling of the 
signature on his paintings of orchids, thus 
clearly distinguishing the works he made for 
official functions from those he did for his 
own pleasure. This pair of orchid paintings 
date to the post—1413 group, in which the seal 
is written in the new way, while the signature 


retains the old spelling. 


1. Nakamura Tanto 1966, pp. 1058. 

2. Kugeshu, in Kamimura Kanko 1936, vol. 2, p. 594. 

3. Ca. 1373, Kugeshu, in ibid., p. 723. 

4. Gido Shushin mentions Puming’s orchid painting 
in 1385. See his Kuge roshi nichiyo kufu ryakushu, in 
Shiseki shitran 1917 —30, vol. 2, p. 260. 

;. For biographical data on Bonpo, see Kumagai 
Nobuo 1933, Pp. 95-113; Hoshiyama Shin’ya 1976, 
pp. 33-57; and Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, 
no. 34- 

6. Kuge oshi nichiyo kufu ryakushu, in Shiseki shuran 
1917-30, vol. 3, pp. 55, 57, and 104. 

7. Matsushita Takaaki and Tamamura Takeji 1974, 
pl. 2, fig. 1. 

3. Usui Nobuyoshi 1961, pp. 36-39; see also Hoshi- 
yama Shin’ya 1976, p. 44. 
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KENKO SHOKEI (FL. CA. 1470-CA.1518) 


52. Pair of Wagtails 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Pair of hanging scrolls, ink on paper 
Each scroll 38.5 x 58 cm (15% x 22% in.) 


Seal: Shokei [on each scroll] 


LITERATURE: Kanagawa Prefectural Museum of 
Cultural History 1972, ig. 62; Murase 1975, no. 37; 
Eto Shun 1979, no. 67; Nakamura Tanio 1985, 

p. 131; Tochigi Prefectural Museum and Kanagawa 
Prefectural Museum of Cultural History 1998, 

p. 181, fig. 20. 





Two wagtails, captured by Kenko Shokei 

(fl. ca. 1470—ca. 1518) in a moment of lively 
animation, perch on bare tree limbs that ex- 
tend into empty space. The pictorial elements 
in these two paintings are beautifully and 
subtly contrasted. In the scroll at the right the 
branch turns sharply upward, the wagtail, its 
body nimbly twisted, poised to swoop down on 
some unseen prey, while in the scroll at the 
left the bird is shown upright on a downward- 
bending limb. The eye is directed both verti- 
cally and horizontally, from the narrow, 
pointed leaves and old gnarled stump at the 
right to the broad leaves of the young tree at 
the left, and from the bird perched in cheer- 
ful repose to the bird craned in sharp-eyed 
readiness. 

The exclusive use of the mokkotsu (bone- 
less) method, a style of painting that employs 
broad, supple brushstrokes without ink out- 
lines, occurs only rarely in Shokei’s oeuvre. 
His bird-and-flower paintings, in particular, 
are usually executed in the minutely detailed 
polychrome style characteristic of the Impe- 
rial Painting Academy of Song China. 

A triptych by Keison, one of Shokei’s 
pupils (see cat. no. 65), which depicts Huineng 
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(J: Eno), the sixth Chan patriarch, includes 
in the side panels wagtails that duplicate, 
with postures reversed, those in the Burke 
diptych.' The format of the Keison scrolls 
suggests that the Shokei paintings may origi- 
nally have been intended as a triptych with 
a center scroll representing a Zen subject. 
The present, horizontal format is most likely 
the result of remounting, perhaps to adapt the 
panels for hanging in a large, palatial setting. 
Each scroll shows a seam about 35.6 centime- 
ters (14 in.) from the outer edge, to which 
another sheet of the same paper is joined. 
This would suggest that the two paintings 
were originally vertical scrolls with a large 
empty space above the image. In remounting, 
the paper at the top was cut away and re- 
placed at the sides, forming a horizontal. The 
triptych format, with the central scroll illus- 
trating a Zen theme, could explain Shokei's 
departure from his usual manner for the secu- 
lar bird-and-flower genre in favor of ink 
monochrome and rapid-brush technique, a 
style more appropriate to the expression of 
Zen inspiration. The Burke scrolls are stylis- 
tically among the most sophisticated of 
Shokei’s bird-and-flower paintings;” they are 


dated, for this reason, to the late period in 
his career.’ 

Like all ink painters of the Muromachi 
period, Shokei was a Zen monk. He worked 
as a shoki, or scribe, at Kenchoji, Kamakura; 
Keishoki, the more familiar name by which 
he is known, combines the “kei” of his own 
name with that of his position, shokz. Shókei 
may have studied at Kenchoji with Chuan 
Shinkö (fl. ca. 1444-57), a leading; master of 
ink monochrome in the Kamakura region, 
who held a high position at that temple. The 
turning point in Shökei’s career was a three- 
year sojourn in Kyoto. In 1478 he traveled to 
the capital, where he came under the tutelage 
of Geiami (1431-1485), an artist and cultural 
adviser to the Ashikaga shoguns as well as 
the curator of their painting collection. 
Impressed by Shoket’s artistic talent, Geiami 
invited the young painter to copy all the Chi- 
nese paintings in the shogunal collection.* In 
1480, when Shökei was preparing to return to 
Kamakura, Geiami presented him with one 
of his own paintings, Waterfall Viewing, now 
in the Nezu Institute of Fine Arts, Tokyo. 

The presentation of a painting by a master to 
his pupil was in effect the conferring of a cer- 





tificate attesting to the successful completion © 
of study, and in fact an inscription on Geiami’s 
painting by Ösen Keisan (1429-1493) de- 
scribes the presentation as such. 

Shökei perhaps decided to return to 
Kamakura with the idea of revitalizing art in 
that city. In cultural, political, and religious 
aftairs Kamakura had enjoyed a period of 
dominance over Kyoto in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, but in the late fifteenth 
century the city was in decline. Although few 
documents survive to shed light on his activi- 
ties after his return, it would appear that 
Shökei established an atelier where he had a 
number of students, as the names of many 
painters from the Kamakura region include 
the “kei” of Shökei’s name. Works by these 
artists also reflect Shokei’s influence, and he 
is often said to have developed a distinctive 
local style of ink monochrome. Shökei 
returned to Kyoto in 1493 and established a 
studio, the Hinraku-sai (Joy in Poverty 
Studio). He lived there until his death. 


1. “Keison hitsu Rokuso” 1927, p. 77. 


Ww 


. Eto Shun 1979, p. 119. 


Nee 


. Shimada Shujiro and Iriya Yoshitaka 1987, p. 270. 
4. Kanrın koroshu, by Keijo Shurin (1440-1518), in 
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SEKKYAKUSHI (FL: 1ST HALF OF 157TH CENTURY) 


he (IX and Herdsman 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper 
53-6 x 29.6 cm (214 x 11% in.) 
Seal: Sekkyakushr 


Ex coll.: Nakamura Tanio, Kanagawa Prefecture 


LITERATURE: “Bokudo zu” 1894, p. 187; Sekar 
bijutsu ¡enshu 1928, pl. 113; lizuka Beiu 1931, 

pl. 18; Nakamura Tanio 1959a, pl. 42; Yonezawa 
Yoshiho 1959, pp. 17-193 Shimada Shujiro 1969, 
vol. 1, p. 103; Fontein and Hickman 1970, no. 45; 
Nakamura Tanio 1970, pp. 98—99; Tanaka Ichi- 
matsu and Yonezawa Yoshiho 1970, pl. 40; Matsu- 
shita Takaaki and Tamamura Takeji 1974; Tanaka 
Ichimatsu 1974, pl. 106; Murase 1975, no. 30; 
Mayuyama Junkichi 1976, no. 398; Y. Shimizu and 
Wheelwright 1976, no. 4; Kanazawa Hiroshi 1977, 
pl. 50; Kinoshita Masao 1979, fig. 175; Shimada 
Shujiro 1979, no. 18; Tokyo National Museum 
1985a, no. 13; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, 


no. 37; Yamaguchi Prefectural Museum of Art 
1998, no. 9. 


Ona grassy slope a tousled herdsman tends a 
large ox. The principal subject of the paint- 
ing, the gentle beast, impressive in its mighty 
bulk, is described with infinite care. Broad 
strokes define the contours of the body, and 
long hairline strokes delineate the patches of 
furry softness. Light and dark ink are con- 
trasted to create a sense of volume and to 
accentuate individual features. 

It has been suggested that the Burke scroll 
was originally part of a set of ten that illus- 
trated the Ten Ox-Herding Songs (cat. no. 
42), most likely the fifth episode, “Herding 
the Ox.” A painting in the Kumita collection 
in Tokyo, which may be part of the same set, 
depicts a herdsman grappling with a recalci- 
trant ox, a struggle that recalls the fourth 
parable of the series. In contrast, the calm 
that pervades the Burke painting is the essence 
of the fifth parable. While the Kumita work 
is slightly smaller than the Burke painting, it 
is believed to have been trimmed in recent 
remountings. Harder to explain are certain 
stylistic distinctions and the fact that they 
have different seals.’ 

Very little is known about the painter 
Sekkyakushi, whose seal is imprinted on the 
Burke piece, except that he was active in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. A painting 
by Sekkyakushi in the Musée Guimet, Paris, 
that shows Monju Bosatsu (the bodhisattva 
of wisdom) dressed in a robe of braided 
grass has a dated inscription of 1418.* Like 
many ink painters of the early Muromachi 
period, this artist remains an obscure figure 
because his career was overshadowed by the 
great fame of his contemporary Kichizan 
Minchö (1352-1431). “Sekkyakushi” was at 
one time thought to be another name for the 
monk-painter Reisai (cat. no. 54), who is 
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himself often confused with Minchö. The 
distinct stylistic similarities between the work 
of these three artists suggests a possible mas- 
ter-pupil relationship. Indeed, a painting of 
White-Robed Kannon by Sekkyakushi in 
Rokuonji, Kyoto, is closely modeled after a 
work by Mincho in Tofukuji in the same 
city.’ Another interesting link between the 
three artists is that the names they chose for 
their seals commonly refer to the theme of 
feet or sandals. One of Mincho’s seals 
includes the characters for “torn sandals”; 
the first two characters in Reisai’s seal refer 
to legs; and the name Sekkyakushi means 
“the barefoot one.” 

The stylistic similarities in their work also 
seem to reflect acommon background. If 
Sekkyakushi was in fact a pupil of Mincho, 
he must have been drawn into the orbit of 
the monks at Tofukuji, where Mincho lived 
and worked. In contrast to their more pro- 
gressive, avant-garde contemporaries— 
Shubun, for example, or Bonpo—the Totuku- 
ji painters followed the tradition of Buddhist 
figure painting. No flower or bird paintings 
by these artists are known. Viewed in this 
context, it is unlikely that the Burke scroll 
was intended purely for aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. Indeed, everything we know of Sekkya- 
kushi points to its representing one of the 
Ox-Herding Songs. 


1. Nakamura Tanio 1970, p. 99; and Tanaka Ichimatsu 
and Yonezawa Yoshiho 1970, p. 172. 

. Ibid. 

. Tanaka Ichimatsu and Yonezawa Yoshiho 1970, 
p. 98. 

4. Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 1, p. 105. 
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5. Shimada Shujiro and Iriya Yoshitaka 1987, no. 11. 
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REISAI (FL. 1430-50) 


54. Bukan, Kanzan, and Jittoku 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Pair of hanging scrolls, ink and light color on paper 
Each scroll 96.5 x 34.6 cm (38 x 13% in.) 


Ex coll.: Satsuma Jihei 


LITERATURE: Hzuka Beiu 1931, pl. 14; Shimada 
Shujiro 1969, vol. 5, pls. 8, 9; Tanaka Ichimatsu 
1974, pl. 39; Murase 1975, no. 31; Y. Shimizu and 
Wheelwright 1976, no. 5; Murase 1977, p. 89 
(details of Bukan); Shimada Shujiro 1979, nos. 21, 
22; Tokyo National Museum 1980, fig. 106; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 15; Schirn Kunsthalle 
Frankfurt 1990, no. 38; Yamaguchi Prefectural 
Museum of Art 1998, p. 178, no. 8. 


The bizarre shapes of vaporous clouds form 
the backdrop of this unusual diptych. In the 
left scroll two unkempt men stand on a hill- 
side. The one with his back turned to the 
viewer and a bamboo bucket in his left hand 
is Kanzan (Ch: Hanshan; Cold Mountain). 
The bucket is Kanzan’s attribute, and with it 
he is supposed to have collected leftover food 
from temple kitchens. His animated compan- 
ion is Jittoku (Ch: Shide; The Foundling), 
who holds the broom suggestive of the menial 
tasks he performed around temples. The 
right scroll represents Bukan (Ch: Fenggan), 
their elder mentor, who is always accom- 
panied by his pet tiger. Only the face of this 
docile creature is visible as he snatches a cat- 
nap in the shadow of the rock on which his 
master is seated. Bukan stares ahead, his 
attention riveted on the abyss. The setting is 
probably the Icy Cliff at Tientai, the moun- 
tain in South China that is the abode of these 
three legendary, quasi-historical characters. 
Favorite subjects of ink monochrome by 
Zen monks both in China and in Japan, the 
three are believed to have lived during the 
Tang dynasty (618—907), between the late 
eighth and the early ninth century.’ The life 
of Kanzan is the best documented, as three 
hundred poems are attributed to him. These 
poems suggest that Kanzan, born of a farmer’s 
family, was an unsociable man whose only 
enjoyment in life was reading books. Though 
harmless, this hobby led to his being rejected 
even by his own wife. So he left his village to 
live at Icy Cliff. His poems suggest little of 
the eccentricity usually associated with his 
behavior; his reputation probably derives 
from a description in the preface to a collec- 
tion of his poems, the Hanshanzi shit.” The 
preface is traditionally attributed to Lugiu 
Yin, a prefect in the Taizhou area who lived 
during the Tang dynasty. In it, Luqin describes 
his visit to Bukan in his search for enlighten- 
ment. Bukan, in turn, referred him to Kanzan 
and Jittoku, whom he described as the per- 
sonifications of two bodhisattvas, Monju and 
Fugen. When Lugqiu made the proper obei- 
sance to them, the two men shouted and 
laughed and said, “{Bukan] has a long tongue. 
You did not recognize [him as Miroku, the 
Buddha of the Future]. Why are you making 
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obeisance to us now?”? Whereupon they 
joined hands and fled to neighboring moun- 
tains. In the Burke diptych Kanzan and 
Jittoku point to the valley, either in reference 
to the futility of Luqiu’s search or to the 
nature of truth as being as vaporous as the 
rising mist. It is possible that the space above 
the clouds was reserved for inscriptions that 
would have provided a narrative for the scene. 

The subject enjoyed enormous popularity 
in Japan beginning in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, as documented in the Gyobutsu gyoga 
mokuroku, an early-fifteenth-century cata- 
logue of the Ashikaga collection of Chinese 
paintings.* While later versions of the sub- 
ject usually do not seem to have specific nar- 
rative content, the Burke scrolls suggest a 
particular episode of the legend. A Kano- 
school copy of a painting by Liang Kai 
(fl. rst half of 13th century), now in the 
Tokyo National Museum, is nearly a mirror 
image of the left scroll and thus perhaps 
served as a model. It is not unlikely that 
another work by Liang Kai, depicting Bukan 
and his tiger, also served the same purpose.’ 

The scrolls, save for light washes of orange 
red and brown, are monochrome, which 
varies in subtly graded tones from coal black 
to the lightest gray. The pervasive ice-cold 
atmosphere and cutting edge of Jittoku’s 
laughter are relieved only by the contented, 
dozing tiger. Brushstrokes that delineate the 
folds of the robes begin thickly and deliber- 
ately, creating exaggerated nailheads and 
turns in each line. A similar angularity char- 
acterizes the rocks in the foreground. Other 
features of Reisai’s style are the application 
of ink over broad areas and the absence of 
texture strokes on rocks and ground. 

The Burke diptych was traditionally 
attributed to Kichizan Mincho (1352~—1431), 
an ink painter active at Tofukuji, Kyoto.” It 
was reattributed in 1969 on stylistic grounds 
to Reisai (fi. 1430-50), a younger contempo- 
rary.” Ultraviolet examination of the left 
scroll has since revealed the trace of a square 
seal at the upper right corner that appears to 
have the same dimensions as Reisai’s other 
known seals. And the artist’s signature has 
been detected on the right scroll.” 

In addition to stylistic similarities in their 


work, Reisai and Minchö may have belonged 
to the same circle of painters based at Töfuku- 
ji. Reisai’s somewhat old-fashioned use of 
gold not only in his rendering of jewelry and 
clothing but for his signature as well, as in a 
painting of Monju in the Tokyo National 
Museum,’ may also provide a link to the 
artistic tradition of the workshop at Tofuku- 
ji. The practice recalls the work of Ryözen 
(H. 1348-55), an artist active at the temple a 
century earlier, who painted traditional 
Buddhist figures and Zen-inspired subjects 
and who also signed his name in gold ink. 
Reisai too seems to have painted only Bud- 
dhist subjects. 

Reisat’s artistic activity covered at least 
thirty years. In 1435 he painted a large Nir- 
vana picture, now in Daizokyoji, Yamanashi 
Prefecture.” It is accompanied by an 1821 
copy of the original colophon, which states 
that the painting was executed by “Monk 
Reisai” in 1435 for Jokyoji, in Shizuoka, near 
Kamakura. The picture was modeled closely > 
after an older work of the same subject in the 
collection of Enkakuji, Kamakura. This his- 
torical date allows us to postulate that Reisai 
may have come from the east, possibly from 
around Kamakura, where he received his 
early training in traditional Buddhist pic- 
tures. He later moved to Kyoto, where he 
became acquainted with Zen monks, some of 
whom wrote inscriptions on his paintings. It 
was perhaps through this connection that 
Reisai, in 1463, came to accompany a trade 
mission to Korea. There he presented a 
painting of White-Robed Kannon to Sejo, 
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BOKUDO SOJUN (1373-1459) 


55. Su Shi on a Donkey 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Hanging scroll, ink and gold on paper 
7x 26 cm (22% x 10% in.) 

Seal: Bokudo 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 11. 


The setting in this hanging scroll is minimal- 
ly described. A few dry brushstrokes merely 
suggest the shape of the rocky bluff and the 
rough terrain, while the darker ink spots that 
define the trees and bamboo leaves on the 
ground accent the otherwise pale landscape. 
Attention is focused on the figure of a man 
on a donkey as he journeys on a path below 
the cliff. Here, too, details are minimal, a few 
lines defining the rider’s face and robe, darker 
ink washes shaping his large hat and the 
beast’s body. In this stark depiction, the thin 
gold lines that trace the hat and headcloth, 
the bridle bit, and other details give an unex- 
pected sense of luxury. 

The image of a man riding on a donkey, 
a poor man’s conveyance, symbolized the 
eremitic life of a scholar-poet and became a 
favorite subject among the ink painters of 
the Muromachi period. The riders that appear 
in such paintings are variously identified, 
often as Du Fu or Su Shi but sometimes as 
other poets of China. The Tang-dynasty 
poet Du Fu (712-770) was a favorite in 
fourteenth-century Japan. Later, his popular- 
ity was overshadowed by that of Su Shi (Su 
Dongpo, 1037—1101), a Song-dynasty poet 
whose work found an appreciative audience 
among Zen monks in the fifteenth century.’ 

In this painting the rider’s large hat, its 
windswept ribbons, and the forlorn look of 
the landscape suggest that the poet is travel- 
ing through rain. If so, the painting may 
belong to a special iconographic type in which 
Su Shi is represented wearing a rain hat and 
wooden clogs, as he is in a scroll attributed 
to Tenshö Shubun (fl. 1414—before 1463) in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art.” The 
scroll illustrates an incident that took place 
while Su Shi was in exile at the end of his 
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life, on Hainan Island, off South China. As 
he took leave of a friend he was visiting, it 
began to rain and Su Shi borrowed a bamboo 
hat and wooden clogs from a farmer. The 
strange sight of a scholar-official from the 
city plodding through the rain dressed ina 
humble farmer’s outfit startled the women 
and children whom he met along the way and 
made them laugh. 

Bokudö Söjun (1373-1459), the painter of 
the Burke scroll, was a Zen monk at Ten- 
ryüji, Kyoto, a center of learning and home 
to many scholarly monk-poets, who wrote 
poetic colophons on a large number of paint- 
ings. One of the monks at Tenruyji, Zuikei 
Shahd (1391-1473), mentions in his diary a 
visit made by Bokudö to the temple, noting 
that the painter excelled in images of Fudö 
Myoo (Skt: Achala) and other ferocious 
guardian deities.’ It is not unlikely that these 
paintings were also highlighted in gold, just 
like the figure of the poet in the present 
painting. The use of gold outlines in other- 
wise austere Buddhist images was a practice 
particularly favored by the professional 
painters of the late fourteenth and the fifteenth 
century, painters such as Mincho, Ryozen, 
and Reisai, who were closely associated with 
Tofukuji. It is not unlikely that Bokudo 
learned this technique from the paintings in 
the Tofukuji collection. 


1. Haga Koshiro 1981, pp. 284-85; and Shimada 
Shujiro and Iriya Yoshitaka 1987, p. 162. 
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. Reproduced in Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 1, pl. 78. 
Another painting attributed to Shubun depicting the 
poet walking in the rain wearing a hat and wooden 
clogs is reproduced in Watanabe Hajime 1985, 
fig. 61. For Tani Buncho’s copies of similar works, 
see “Honcho gasan” 1939, p. 204. 

3. Guan nikkenroku (Chronicle of Guan), in Shisekt 

shuran 1967-68, vol. 3. 
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56. Water Buffalo and Herdboy 


Muromachi period (1392-1573), late 15th century 
Folding fan mounted on hanging scroll, ink on 
gilded paper 

18.2 x 47.1 cm (7% x 18% in.) 

Seal: Masanobu[?] 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 12; Kyoto 
National Museum 1996, no. 17. 


Although its worn vertical creases attest to 
frequent use, this gilded fan still provides a 
sumptuous setting for the illustration of a 
humble herdboy returning home on the back 
of a water buffalo after a day’s work in the 
rice paddies. With the help of his switch, the 
herdboy urges the buffalo to wade through 
the shallow water. Short stubbles of rice 
plants suggest that the time is late spring or 
early summer. A small patch of land with a 
growth of bamboo at the lower left serves as 
a foreground. Gentle hills with a thick 
growth of trees close off the distant view. A 
shimmer of gold enhances the background 
and lends a poetic note. 

Bulls and water buffalo had a special place 
in Chinese symbolism, both secular and reli- 
gious. An emblem of spring and agriculture, 
the water buffalo was by extension regarded 
as a water god and symbol of the earth’s fer- 
tility. Chinese Daoists saw the water buftalo 
as representing the honest, bucolic life, and 
the theme of the herdboy and buffalo as sig- 
nifying the cyclical rhythms of nature. In 
Chan Buddhism, the relationship of the 
buffalo to its master and the act of herding 
itself assumed a spiritual significance sug- 
gesting the quest for enlightenment, as in 
the parables of the Ten Ox-Herding Songs 
(cate nos- 42,53) 


Many Chinese paintings of oxen or water 
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buffalo are recorded in the catalogues of the 
shogunal collections.* A small round fan- 
shaped painting of the theme attributed to 
the Chinese painter Xia Gui (fl. ca. 1195- 
1230) and now in the Tokyo National Museum 
(fig. 33), which must have been imported to 
Japan at least before the end of the fifteenth 
century,’ appears to have been the model for 
several late-fifteenth-century Japanese 
paintings,’ among them the Burke fan, dated 
to about the same time. Here, the buffalo 
and the herdboy are depicted from a closer 
vantage point than in the Chinese model, 
and a second buffalo is eliminated. 
Otherwise, the paintings are nearly identi- 
cal, even in such details as the configuration 
of the shoreline and rice paddies, the pos- 
ture and costume of the herdboy, and the 
ax-cut strokes that delineate the hills in the 
background. That the painting is most likely 
in the secular tradition and unconnected to 
Zen allegory is suggested by the clear indi- 
cation of the season and the implication that 
the beast and its master have performed 
their task in the rice fields. 

A large seal in the shape of a cauldron 
with a tall neck and bulbous body is im- 
pressed at the lower right, though the charac- 
ters are not clear enough to decipher. Its 
shape is similar to that found in a group of 
seals thought to have been used by Kano 


Figure 33. Attributed to 
Xia Gui (fl. ca. 1195-1230) 
Vater Buffalo and Herdboy. 
Fan, ink and color on silk, 
23.3 x 25.2 cm (9/x 94 in) 
Tokyo National Museum 
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Masanobu (1434—1530). Masanobu, the first 
nonpractitioner of Zen to be appointed offi- 
cial painter to the Ashikaga shoguns, laid the 
foundations of the Kano school, which was 
to influence the course of Japanese painting 
for more than three hundred years. While the 
biography of this important artist is slowly 
emerging, only a small number of paintings 
are accepted as genuine.’ 

Masanobu is thought to have been born 
in eastern Japan, either in Kazusa or Izu Prov- 
ince (Chiba and Shizuoka Prefectures, re- 
spectively). Nothing is known about his early 
training or about how he came to receive 
commissions from the prominent temples of 
the Gozan (Five Mountains) system in Kyoto. 
His first such commission was realized in 1463. 
Nearly twenty years later, he is believed to 
have succeeded Oguri Sōtan (1413—1481) as 
official painter to the shogun, the most august 
position a painter could attain. Once he was 
appointed, his projects are recorded in detail.“ 

Painters who worked for the shoguns often 
used Chinese paintings in the shogunal col- 
lection as models. The Burke fan painting, 
which closely resembles the Xia Gui, may 
have been a direct copy, unlike other similar 


BOKURIN GUAN (FL. 15TH CENTURY) 


57 Cicada on a Grapevine 


Muromachi period (1392—1573) 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper 
64.4 30.8 cm (25% x 12% in.) 
Seals: Guan and Bokurin Guan 


Ex coll.: Watanabe Kazan 


LITERATURE: Matsushita Takaaki 1960, no. 101; 
Murase 1975, add. no. 107; Shimada Shujiro 1979, 
no. 14; Ford 1985, fig. 5; Tokyo National Museum 
1985a, no. 17; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, 

no. 33; Brinker and Kanazawa Hiroshi 1996, fig. 123. 


works, which seem to be one step removed 
from the original. It has not yet been firmly 
established that the Xia Gui was in the sho- 
gunal collection, but most likely it was in an 
important collection that Masanobu would 
have had access to. 

Folding fans were made by court artists as 
gifts and presented annually by the painters 
themselves to the shoguns who employed 
them and to members of the imperial court; 
they were also popular export items in China 
and Korea. A courtier named Sanjonishi 
Sanetaka refers in his diary, the Sanetakako ki 
in the year 1529, to fans presented by the 
court artists as Edokoro fans (after the Edo- 
koro, or Imperial Court Office of Painting); 
those presented by the Kano artists he terms 
Kano fans.’ Because Masanobu was the lead- 
ing Kano artist of the time, it is most likely 
that he himself presented them. 

The Burke fan is heavily embellished with 
gold leaf, which suggests that it may have 
been made as one of the annual gifts. If the 
seal on this fan can be read as “Masanobu,” 
and if the painting can be safely attributed to 
him, it should be dated sometime after 1491, 
when Masanobu adopted this sobriquet. 


It is the end of summer. The leaves of the 
grapevine have withered, fruits are ripe, and 
a solitary cicada clings to the vine. In this 
exquisite depiction of a small corner of the 
natural world, the artist has lovingly cap- 
tured one of the familiar sights of seasonal 
change in soft, watery ink. Subtle gradations 
of wash define both front and back of the 
lacy, tattered leaves, while curving, hooked 
lines delineate vines and tendrils. The small 
globular fruits, delicately outlined with soft 
gray strokes, barely intrude upon our vision. 
The darkest ink is reserved for the lone 
insect, and the finest, thread-thin lines for 
its gossamer Wings. 

Many ink paintings of common vegetables 
and fruits—turnips, cabbages, persimmons, 
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Folding fans, indispensable during the 
summer heat, were usually discarded at the 
end of a season. Those that were treasured 
for their painted decorations or for other, 
perhaps personal, reasons were often pre- 
served in albums or on folding screens. The 
present fan may have survived in this manner 
and was later remounted as a hanging scroll. 


1, Schafer 1963, p. 73; and Ho et al. 1980, no. 41. 
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. For the Butsuntchian kumotsu mokuroku and the 
Kundatkan sochokt, see Kamakura-shi Shi Hensan 
linkai 1956; and Sado koten ¡enshu 1967, vol. 2. 

3. “Kakei hitsu Hogyu zu” 1904, p. 182; and Kyoto 

National Museum 1996, fig. 7. 

4. For a painting by Sekijo (fl. late 15th century) 
destroyed in the Tokyo earthquake of 1923, see 
Watanabe Hajime 1985, p. 120, fig. 31. Another, 
indirect copy is reproduced on p. 131, fig. 64. 

5. For the life of Masanobu, see ibid., pp. 165-226; 
for documentary material (shıry0), pp. 192-216; and 
for seals (inpu), pp. 215—16. For additional informa- 
tion on Masanobu’s life, see Yamaoka Taizo 1978; 
Ueno Kenji 1986, pp. 114-24; and Kawai Masatomo 
1988, pp. 167-80. 

6. Watanabe Hajime 1985, pp. 192-216. 

7. Sanjonishi Sanetaka 1979, entries for the twelfth 

day of the eighth month of the second year of the 

Kyoroku era (1529), and the first day of the fifth 

month of the fifth year of the same era (1532), 

which refers only to the Kano fans. 


chestnuts—are associated with famous Zen 
monk-artists. These staples in the vegetarian 
diet of Buddhist communities were latecomers 
in the artistic repertory of ink-monochrome 
painters. Their depiction was perhaps an 
expression of the Zen belief that all phenom. 
ena, however mundane, possess an element 
of Buddhanature and have the potential for 
enlightenment. 

The paintings of grapes most familiar in 
the Muromachi period were the vigorous 
examples associated with the thirteenth- 
century Chinese master Riguan (fl. ca. 1230), 
who treated the subject as a vehicle for bravu- 
ra displays of brush technique.’ Riguan’s 
work doubtless inspired early Japanese prac- 
titioners of the genre, such as Gukei Yue 
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Figure 34. Bokurin Guan (fl. 15th century), /nsect 


on a Grapevine. Hanging scroll, ink on paper, 
64.6 x 30.9 cm (257 x 12% ın.). Honpöji, Kyoto 


(fl. mid-14th century), whose paintings usu- 
ally feature a horizontal arrangement of vine 
stems, and Bokurin Guan, the painter of the 
Burke scroll. Guan's vertical compositions, 
with their more naturalistic details, may 
indicate a familiarity with either Korean or 
Chinese grape paintings, perhaps those 
associated with the Yuan master Ren Renfa 
(1255-1328) and those of the Ming-dynasty 
painter Wang Liangzhen (fl. 15th century), 
who is today known only through one com- 
position now in the Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., a painting of grapevines 
briskly swaying in the wind.’ Guan’s depic- 
tion may be placed somewhere between these 
two Chinese representations. 

Guan’s Cicada on a Grapevine, which 
shows nature in a state of near-frozen still- 
ness, is the companion piece to a painting at 
Honpoji, Kyoto (fg. 34), in which swaying 
vines convey a lively sense of movement. 
The Honpoji scroll, which would have been 
placed at the left, suggests the summer sea- 
son, with a grasshopper, fresher leaves, and 
darker fruits of a plant at its peak of ripeness. 

The artist displays an exquisite control of 
the brush, a keen eye for the most minute 
details of nature, and a representational ability 
that is infused with poetry. Who he was, 
however, remains something of a mystery. 
Two seals are impressed on each of the paint- 
ings. The smaller seal reads “Guan,” and the 
larger, “Bokurin Guan.” Listed in an Edo 
history of Japanese painting is a monk-artist 
named Guan Shichi (fl. late 15th century — 
early 16th century), who excelled in painting 
monkeys in the manner of the Southern 
Song artist Muqi (fl. late 13th—early 14th cen- 
tury).* Examples are also given of his seal, 
“Guan,” and of his signature, “Guan Shichi.” 
This “Guan” seal, however, differs from the 
seals impressed on the scrolls in the Burke and 
Honpoji collections, and the name Shichi is not 
found on any known painting. That Bokurin 
Guan was a Zen monk can be deduced from 


the Zen-like names he chose for himself: Bokurin 
means “Ink Forest,” and Guan, “Fool’s Hut.” 

The use of two seals, one small and one 
much larger, recalls the practice of the monk- 
painter Kad Ninga, who lived in the mid- 
fourteenth century. It has been suggested that 
those artists whose activities were primarily 
confined to the temple may have used only 
one seal and a less official name (dogo) on 
their paintings.* Those who divided their 
activities between painting and clerical duties 
may have used two seals, comprising both 
the dogo and the official name (Aoki). While 
this theory is far from conclusive, it is per- 
suasive. It may also be that the group who 
divided their activities received professional 
training as artists, and that Bokurin Guan 
belonged to this circle. His mastery of the 
ink medium far outstrips that of Tesshü and 
Bonpo (cat. nos. 44, 51), two of the most 
prominent figures in the Zen community of 
fourteenth-century Japan. Tesshü and Bonpö 
were both literati, for whom painting was 
pursued for personal pleasure or as an exer- 
cise in Zen training. The absence of docu- 
mentation on Bokurin Guan may be the: 
result of his relatively minor status in Zen. 
circles. At present, the existence of a monk- 
artist who used the name Bokurin Guan is 
confirmed only by these two graceful depic- 
tions of grapevines. The marked naturalism 
and sophistication that characterize his work 
suggest a fifteenth-century date. 

An inscription on the box containing the 
Burke scroll states that it once belonged to 
the late-Edo realist painter Watanabe Kazan 


(1793—1841). 


1. For the symbolism of grapes, see Shimada Shujiro 
1993, Pp. 136—51; Watsky 1994, pp. 145-49; and 
Tsang 1996, pp. 85-94. 

. Tokyo National Museum 1998, no. 1.49. 


ts 


. Toda Teisuke 1991, pl. 2. 

. Kano Eino 1985, p. 302. 

. Ibid., p- 485. 

. Yokota Tadashi 1976, pp. 33—40. 
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GEIAI (FL. CA. 1489) 


56. Sparrows among Millet and Asters 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper 
83.1 xX 46.2 cm (327 x 18% in.) 


Seal: Gerai 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 13. 


Five lively sparrows frolic around asters and 
a spear of millet. Heavy with grain, the mil- 
let can barely withstand the weight of the 
small birds. The animated capering of the 
sparrows has stirred the asters nearby, and a 
sense of open space under a crisp autumnal 
sky permeates all. The sparrow-and-millet 
subject was very popular and would later be 
standard in the repertory of Kano-school 
artists. In sharp contrast to the two bird- 
and-flower paintings of Shikibu Terutada 
and Uto Gyoshi (cat. nos. 59, 60), this work 
by Geiai in ink monochrome relies largely 
on mokkotsu, the soft, boneless technique 
that creates an airy lightness and sophisti- 
cated charm. Lines are limited to small 
details—feathers, the veins of leaves, the 
outlines of petals. Small ink dots delineate 
individual grains. 

Several ink paintings of birds and plants 
bear the “Geiai” seal.’ They not only share 
like dimensions, but are executed in a similar 
style. The birds and flowers are depicted 
with lively movement, long, arching blades 
of grass or tree branches bend in opposite 
directions, and pearl-gray washes lend a 


graceful refinement. To these ink paintings 


may be added a group of works in poly- 
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chrome, which may eventually be traced toa 
Chinese model of the Ming dynasty. 

None of the ink-monochrome paintings 
impressed with “Geiai” seals bear the artist's 
signature. Furthermore, the seals show slight 
variations, which suggests that at least two 
different “Geiai” seals may have been used. 
Some of the paintings bear an additional seal 
that reads “Tonshu.”* The only clue we have 
to the time of his activity is an underdraw- 
ing, in ink and gold, of a vivacious bird 
among flowers, which bears the “Geiai” seal 
and a date corresponding to 1489.’ 

Geiai’s paintings have traditionally been 
confused with those by artists of the elusive 
Oguri school, active in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century.’ However, it is undeniable 
that some Geiai paintings combine the clear 
outlining of the academy technique witha 
painterly style based on soft, boneless ink 
washes, the technique closely associated with 
Soami (Shinso, d. 1525), the leading ink 
painter of the early sixteenth century.’ In this 
connection, one might ask whether “Geiai” 
derives from the name of Sdami’s father, 
Geiami (Shingei, 1431—1485). 

Whoever Geiai really was, the paintings 
that bear his seal exhibit a wide range of 
brush techniques, reflecting a trend dominant 
among late-fifteenth-century artists active in 


the Kyoto area. 


1. Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 1, no. 98; Matsushita 
Takaaki and Tamamura Takeji 1974, pls. 91, 92; and 
Shimada Shujiro 1979, no. 77. 


tw 


. This seal, which means “to bow to pay one’s 
respect,” is found on only a few paintings by Geiai, 
and it is always impressed upside down; see, for 
example, Matsushita Takaaki 1960, no. 102. 
3. Matsushita Takaaki and Tamamura Takeji 1974, 
hg. 25; and Tamamushi Satoko 1991, fig. 16. 

4. Kawai Masatomo 1988, pp. 167—80; see also Y. Shi- 
mizu and Wheelwright 1976, p. 116, n. 3. 

5. See, for example, Matsushita Takaaki 1960, no. 102. 
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SHIKIBU TERUTADA (FL. MID-16TH CENTURY) 


59. Birds and Flowers of Summer and 
Autumn 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 

Pair of hanging scrolls, ink and color on paper 
Each scroll 95.6 x 44.8 cm (37% x 17% in.) 
Seal: Shikibu [on each scroll] 


Ex coll.: Murayama Ryuhei, Kobe 


LITERATURE: “Ryukyo hitsu Kacho zu kai” 
1929, Pp- 95, 100— 105; Nakajima Junji 1968, 

fig. 23 (left scroll); Kanazawa Hiroshi and Kawai 
Masatomo 1982, p. 145; Yamashita Yuji 1985, fig. 11; 
Tokyo Metropolitan Teien Art Museum 1986, 

pl. 44; Murase 1993, no. 17. 


Like many other masters of the Muromachi 
period, the painter of this polychrome dip- 
tych has long been incorrectly identified or 
confused with other artists, and the difficulty 
of deciphering his seals has even prevented 
agreement on his name. Until recently, he 
was referred to as Shikibu Ryukyo. Today, 
however, he is generally known as Shikibu 
Terutada. 

The confusion over his identity is surpris- 
ing, given that he often impressed two seals 
on even very small works, such as fan-shaped 
paintings, and that his fairly large oeuvre 
includes four pairs of folding screens as well 
as hanging scrolls and fans in both polychrome 
and ink monochrome.’ The following account 
of his life owes a great deal to the research of 
Yamashita Yuji.” 

At present, only two works by the artist 
have yielded clues for the dating of his 
career. The first is a set of eight hanging 
scrolls with eight views of Mount Fuji, one 
of which bears an inscription written by the 
monk Joan Ryusu, who died in 1536.’ The 
other is Zi Bo Viewing a Waterfall, in the 
Nezu Institute of Fine Arts, Tokyo, which 
bears an inscription by the monk Keikin 
Genko, who is believed to have died in the 
southern part of the Kanto region in 1575. 
Shikibu’s life span thus probably extended 
from the middle to the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. 

The artist’s identity was confused as early 
as the late seventeenth century, when the 
painter Kano Ikkei (1599-1662), who wrote 
the first known book of biographies of 
Japanese painters, the Tanseı jakubokushu,' 
deciphered one of Shikibu’s seals as “Rytikyo” 
and identified it as an artistic name used by 
Kenko Shokei (cat. no. 52), an artist who 
worked at Kenchoji, Kamakura. More than 
a century and a half later, Hiyama Tansai 
(1774-1842), in his Kocho meiga shut (Selected 
Masterpieces of Japanese Painting), of 18109, 
determined that the name “Ryukyo” belonged 
to yet another painter in Kamakura, Chuan 
Shinko (fl. ca. 1444—57), who is believed to 
have been Shökei’s teacher.” It was only in 
1905, in the Koga biko (Notes on Old 
Painters), that “Ryukyo” was finally recog- 
nized as an independent artist, and his two 
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seals were read as “Terutada” and “Shikibu.” 
Nevertheless, this new reading has not been 
universally accepted and disputes over Shikibu’s 
names and the larger question of his artistic 
identity persist. 

Despite confusion over the seals, there has 
long been general agreement that Shikibu’s art 
is closely connected with the Kamakura region 
in eastern Japan, and with Shokei in particular. 
Yet Shikibu’s paintings also reveal stylistic 
traits that set them apart from the more insular 
style of other Kamakura-based artists.” 

Stylistic connections have also been noted 
between works by Shikibu and those of 
another rather obscure artist who used a 
seal reading “Uto Gyoshi” (cat. no. 60). Uto 
Gyoshi is believed to have been a student of 
Kano Motonobu and to have come from 
Odawara, near Kamakura, where this Kano 
master’s painting style had a loyal following. 
Motonobu’s pupils in Odawara are sometimes 
referred to as the Odawara Kano school, to 
distinguish them from his pupils in Kyoto. 
Odawara, now a slumbering provincial town 
east of better-known Hakone, enjoyed a brief 
period of cultural effervescence during the 
sixteenth century, when it served as the seat of 
the military government ruled by the family 
that adopted the name of Hojo. This family is 
often called Go-Hojo (the Later Hojo) to dis- 
tinguish it from an earlier family of the same 
name, whose members served as regents to 
the Minamoto shogunate during the Kamakura 
period in the thirteenth century.’ Under the 
new administration, established in 1495, mer- 
chants, craftsmen, and artists poured into 
Odawara and made it a bustling town. 

A succession of Go-Hojo rulers, who even- 
tually controlled a large part of the Kanto 
region, showed a strong interest in cultural 
matters. Zen monks were invited from 
Daitokuji, Kyoto, and with them came the 
masters of various arts—chanoyu, renga, 
waka, and No. The Go-Höjös were also 
aggressive collectors of both Japanese and 
Chinese art, and this no doubt attracted 
painters such as Sesson, who most likely 
went to Odawara to study the Chinese paint- 
ings in their collection (cat. nos. 67-69). 
Other painters from the Kyoto area migrated 
to Odawara as well. Its heyday was brief. In 
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1590, the castle was attacked by Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi and Hojo rule collapsed. The art 
collections of the HOjös were subsequently 
dispersed. 

Like so many other painters, Shikibu seems 
to have found his way to Odawara and Hojo 
patronage.” His activities, however, may 
have extended beyond eastern Japan and war- 
rior patronage; one of the paintings of Mount 
Fuji bears a colophon written by a monk from 
Kyoto.” Shikibu's mature paintings reflect the 
assimilation of the styles of Kano Motonobu 
and Kenko Shokei (cat. nos. 71, 52). This syn- 
thesis is best demonstrated in Monkeys on 
Rocks and Trees, a pair of screens in the Kyoto 
National Museum that reveal a strong de- 
pendence on Motonobu’s soft, watery style 
and the unmistakable residue of the Shokei 
style,'* the combination of which resulted in 
the formation of Shikibu’s own highly idio- 
syncratic mode.” 

The right scroll of the Burke diptych 
depicts red and white hibiscus and a lily, plants 
of summer whose stalks are gathered in the 
lower-right corner. The groundline is set low, 
creating an impression of open space beyond, 
though the tallest stalk in effect negates the 
sense of distance as it seems to tower above 
the rhythmically repeated concave profiles of 
the distant hills. Two jays, soaring high above, 
heighten the verticality of the composition as 
they respond to the call of their companion in 
the scroll at the left. There, hibiscus and late 
summer flowers thrive—chrysanthemums 
and eulalia grasses— while a bull-headed 
shrike perches on a solid, shell-like rock. The 
sense of density is even stronger in this com- 


position, as the pictorial elements are packed 
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in the lower left. The profusion of detail is a 
distinct feature of Shikibu’s art, one that 
became even more pronounced in his later, 
large-scale compositions. 

Compositional structure, the negation of 
distance, and profusion of detail are all stylis- 
tic features that reveal Shikibu’s close depen- 
dence on the work of Shökei. As in Shokei’s 
paintings, the rocks are outlined in dark, 
clearly articulated brushstrokes and the sur- 
face has a brittle hardness, the parallel strokes 
regularly interrupted by short strokes that 
meet them at right angles. The density of the 
brushwork and the pronounced concavity of 
the distant hills also appear in many works by 
Shokei’s followers from the Kamakura area. 

The diptych may have been modeled on 
the bird-and-flower paintings of Shokei, such 
as the one in the Kyoto National Museum.” 
The authoritative shrike is an obvious deri- 
vation. Certain technical features, such as the 
rendering of the leaves and flowers by dark 
outlines filled in with solid colors, reflect the 
manner of the Imperial Academy of the 
Southern Song dynasty (1127—1279). This 
convention may have been adopted by 
Shokei when, as a young man, he made 
copies in Kyoto of the Chinese paintings in 
the collection of the Ashikaga shogun. The 
strong ink line eventually became popular 
among his followers.” 

Unlike the majority of Shikibu’s paintings, 
the panels of this diptych bear only one seal 
each. Both read “Shikibu,” but they are nearly 
lost in the densely packed corners of the 
composition. Shikibu’s earliest datable paint- 
ings also bear only one seal. His large-scale 


paintings, screens, and later small paintings 


3) 





are impressed with two seals, “Shikibu” and 


“Terutada.” It is possible that he used the 


two only in his mature years. 


tw 
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. For works by Shikibu in collections in the United 


States, see Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 1, pls. 99, 
100; and Rosenfield 1979, no. 20. 


. Yamashita Yuji 1985. 
. Ibid., figs. 16-21. 


. Kawai Masatomo 1992, no. 57; see also Yamashita 


Yuji 1985, fig. 13. 


. This essay is reprinted in Sakazaki Shizuka 1917, 


PP- 923—590. 


. Kocho meiga shia, unpublished. See Yamashita Yuj 


1985, P. LI. 


. Asaoka Okisada 1905 (1912 ed.), pp. 795-99. 
. Yamashita Yuji 1985, p. 23. 
. For asummary of the Go-Hojo rule and its art 


patronage, see Kanagawa Prefectural Museum 
of Cultural History 1989. 


. Yamashita Yujt 1985, p. 23. 
. Li Bo Viewing a Waterfall bears an inscription 


written by a monk from Kyoto who died in the 
Kamakura area, which suggests that Shikibu may 
have befriended him there, rather than in Kyoto. 


. M.R. Cunningham et al. 1991, no. 1.4. 
. Yamashita Yuji 1985, p. 26. 
. Tokyo Metropolitan Teien Art Museum 1986, 


pl. ro. 


. Yamashıta Yuji 1985, p. 21. 


UTO GYOSHI (FL. 2ND HALF OF 16TH CENTURY) 


60. Musk Cat 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 

Hanging scroll, ink and color on paper 
76.1 X 46.5 cm (30 x 18% in.) 

Seal: Uto Gyoshi no in 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 16; Kyoto 
National Museum 1996, no. 119; G. Sakamoto 
1997, gs. 1, 2; Tochigi Prefectural Museum and 
Kanagawa Prefectural Museum of Cultural 


History 1998, p. 167, fig. 3. 


The animal shown here, with a long snout, 
black-and-white fur, and bushy tail, is known 
in Japanese as a jako neko, or musk cat, and in 
China is considered an auspicious creature 
endowed with both male and female sexuality; 
perfume extracted from the glands of the 
musk cat was once popular among the 
European aristocracy. Perched on a pendu- 
lous branch, an agitated titmouse, as if 
attracted by the scent, chirps busily in its 
direction. Clear, strong brushstrokes in dark 
ink define the slender willow boughs, the 
leaves and flowers of the camellia, and details 
of the foreground—the small tufts of bam- 
boo and grass and the rocky ground. The 
physical features of the musk cat and its fur 
are meticulously rendered in fine brush lines. 
The artist’s seal, which reads “Uto Gyoshi 
noin” (Seal of Uto Gyoshi), appears at the 
lower right corner. 

The name “Uto Gyoshi” sounds more like 
an ofhcial rank than a personal name. And, in 
fact, it is the Chinese term for an associate- 
censor-in-chief (youdu yushi) ar the 
Censorate established by the first emperor of 
the Ming dynasty in 1382. However, there is 
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no record that this rank or office ever existed 
in Japan, nor is it known why this artist came 
to choose such an unusual-sounding name. 
Indeed, his very identity is shrouded in mys- 
tery. Uto Gyoshi’s name, like that of Shikibu 
Terutada (cat. no. 59), has been confused 
with those of other artists, including Shikibu. 
The following discussion summarizes a 
recent study by Gen Sakamoto that attempts 
to unravel the scholarly tangle enmeshing 
this artistic personality.’ 

Uto Gyoshi’s name does not appear in the 
earliest book on Japanese artists, the Tanseı 
jakubokushu, by Kano Ikkei (1599-1662), but 
in 1672, the anonymous author of the Bengyo- 
kushu initiated the practice of including Uto 
Gyoshi’s seal under the name of the artist 
Kano Gyokuraku, yet another obscure 
painter.” 

Kano Gyokuraku had been included in 
Ikkei’s book, and he is described in all later 
Edo sources on painters as a student and 
a nephew (or a niece) of Motonobu's 
(cat. no. 71), the august leader of the Kano 
clan. According to Ikkei, Gyokuraku served 
under Hojo Ujimasa (1538-1590), the fourth 
ruler of the Go-Hojo clan in Odawara, near 
Kamakura. Uto Gyoshi was thus possibly a 
member of the Odawara Kano school (as 
distinct from the metropolitan Kano school, 
active in Kyoto). In the sixteenth century, 
Odawara was the seat of Go-Hojo power and 
the epicenter of cultural activity in eastern 
Japan (see cat. no. 59).? Some Kano docu- 
ments claim that the main branch of the fam- 
ily came from nearby Izu Province (Shizuoka 
Prefecture) and that Motonobu’s branch 
came from farther east, in Kazusa Province 
(Chiba Prefecture). Both regions were under 
Go-Hojo control." 

In his Honcho gashi of 1678, Kano Eino 
(1631—1697) caused even more confusion: he 
quoted Kano Tan’yu (1602—1674), the most 


powerful leader of the Edo-period Kano 


school, as having said that Gyokuraku used 
the sobriquet Maejima Soyu.’ Thus, three 
names—Uto Gyoshi, Kano Gyokuraku, and 
Maejima Soyu—came to be identified with 
one and the same artist. Muddying the waters 
still further, Eino noted that Gyokuraku 
paintings without seals were easily mistaken 
for works by Motonobu.” Some modern 
scholars claim that Motonobu's painting style 
was transmitted to the Odawara area and 
that it was closely reflected in the work of 
Gyokuraku.’ Unfortunately, these statements 
were made before even a single painting with 
Gyokuraku’s identifying marks had been dis- 
covered, except for one bearing a doubtful 
signature.” Stylistic analysis of paintings that 
bear the seal of Maejima Soyu reveals that his 
works differ considerably from those with 
the “Uto Gyoshi” seal, and these two artists 
should therefore be treated as separate enti- 
ties. It is perhaps best, at this point, to con- 
sider all three names as belonging to different 
individuals and to establish a stylistic oeuvre 
for each one. 

The majority of paintings bearing the 
“Uto Gyoshi” seal are in ink monochrome 
with the bird-and-flower theme. They are 
executed in bold, clearly defined brush- 
strokes, sometimes combined with a soft, 
painterly ink wash. Pictorial elements are 
arranged ina strongly asymmetrical manner, 
and they reflect the unmistakable influence of 
the Shokei school, which dominated the 
Odawara area where artists such as Shikibu 
Terutada were active. Certain technical fea- 
tures—for example, the meticulous applica- 
tion of colors within the carefully drawn 
outline of petals and foliage—recall the 
work of Shökei and of Shikibu. Two other 
paintings of musk cats should be mentioned 
here: a diptych of hanging scrolls in the 
Tokugawa Art Museum in Nagoya,’ and a 
single hanging scroll in the Museum of Fine 


Arts, Boston.” As examples of the bird-and- 
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flower genre by Uto Gyoshi, these works are 
unusual in that, like the present painting, 
they are polychrome and more detailed and 
meticulously executed than this artist’s work 
in ink monochrome. 

The jako neko, though not a species native 
to Japan, was nevertheless known among the 
Japanese as early as the Kamakura period 
through imported Chinese paintings by such 
Southern Song masters as Mao Yi (fl. 2nd 
half of rath century),'' and the subject 
became popular with Kano artists. As is also 
true of the work of Shikibu Terutada, poly- 
chrome paintings by Uto Gyoshi combine 
the style of Motonobu with the influence of 
Shokei in such details as clearly outlined 
foliage and flowers carefully filled in with 
saturated pigments. Although Uto Gyoshi’s 
identity remains uncertain, it appears that he 
belonged to a group of Kanto artists who 
combined the techniques of these two artists, 
as did members of the so-called Odawara 


2 


Kano school 


1. G. Sakamoto 1992. 


ta 


. For Tanset jakubokushu, see Sakazaki Shizuka 1917, 
pp. 923-50; Bengyokushu is not published. 
. On the Go-Hojo family and its cultural activities, 


Nod 


see Kanagawa Prefectural Museum of Cultural 
History 1989. 

4. Ueno Kenji 1986, pp. 114— 24. 

5. For Honcho gashi, see Kano Eino 1985, p. 393; See 
also Nakamura Tanio 1968, pp. 38-46. 

6. Kano Eino 1985, p- 336- 

7. For example, Yamashita Yuji 1985, p. 26. 
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. Nakamura Tanio 1971, fig. 139. 

9. Tanaka Ichimatsu et al. 1962, no. 13; and Nakamura 
Tanio 1971, pl. 22, fig. 138. 

10. Tokyo National Museum and Kyoto National 
Museum 1983, pl. 41. 

11. Mao Yi’s paintings of this subject are listed in early 
catalogues of Chinese imports. For the Butsunichian 
kumotsu mokuroku, see Kamakura-shi Shi Hensan 
linkai 1956; Kundaikan sochokt, in Sado Koten zenshu 
1967, vol. 2; and /nryoken nichiroku, in Dat Nihon 
Bukkyo zensho 1970—73, vols. 75—78, the entry for 
the thirtieth day of the fifth month of the eighth 
year of the Eikyo era (1.436). 

12. Tokyo Metropolitan Teien Art Museum 1986, p. 57. 


ATTRIBUTED TO TENSHO SHUBUN (FL. 1414-BEFORE 1463) 


61. Landscape after Xia Gui 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Six-panel folding screen, ink and light color 
on paper 


153.9 x 274.8 cm (5 ft. % in. x 9 ft. % in.) 


LITERATURE: Tanaka Ichimatsu and Nakamura 
Tanio 1973, fig. 6; Murase 1975, no. 32; Osaka 
Municipal Museum of Art 1979, no. 31; Ford 1985, 
hg. 9; Shimao Arata 1989, fig. 16 (detail); Yamashita 


Yuji 1993, p. 814, fig. 10. 


The two greatest masters of Japanese ink 
monochrome are Tenshó Shúbun (fl. 1.114 
before 1463) and Sesshu TOyö (1420-1506). 
But while Sesshü’s life and artistic achieve- 
ment have been extensively recorded and 
analyzed, Shubun appears in few literary 
sources and his paintings are only sketchily 
documented.’ What we know of his activity 
is that he studied with the master Josetsu 
(fl. late 14th—early 15th century) and that 
two of his pupils were Sesshú and Oguri 
Sotan (1413-1481). He served as chief 
painter to the Ashikaga shogunate and 
appears to have belonged to the Ashikaga 
family’s private temple, Töjiji. The brief 
accounts of his life emphasize his talent in 
sculpture and in the decorative arts but only 
touch on his skills as a painter of Buddhist 
subjects and of polychrome screens. Docu- 
mentation on his commissions suggests that 
artists employed by the shogunate were 
responsible for making works in a variety of 
media, much like artists at the Chinese court. 
Shübun received commissions for both carv- 
ings and paintings. A statue of Daruma in 
Darumadera, Nara, to which Shubun applied 
pigment is the only extant work with a cer- 
tain attribution, though we also know that 
he helped to complete a large Amida triad for 
Ungoji, Kyoto, now lost. In 1423, Shúbun 
joined an official party of monks and busi- 
nessmen who went to Korea in search of a 
printed set of the Tripitaka, the compendium 
of Buddhist scriptures. It is not unlikely that 
he had a chance while there to study Korean 
paintings, as his name appears in the Korean 
court record.’ Shübun probably died before 
1463; temple records for that year indicate 
that his stipend was given to an artist named 
Sotan, and Shubun’s name does not appear 
again in contemporary literature. 

Even more difficult than reconstructing 
Shubun’s life and career is identifying stylis- 
tic criteria for his oeuvre. While nearly all 
extant paintings presently attributed to him 
are landscapes, early literary references men- 
tion only his Buddhist and bird-and-flower 
paintings. They are executed in a variety of 
styles, and although some bear his signature 
and seals, none is unanimously accepted as 
genuine. If the attributions are correct, 


however, Shubun may be considered the first 
Japanese ink painter to treat landscape as a 
major subject for ink monochrome. 

Most Japanese landscapes of Shibun’s era 
are ink paintings of the type known as shiga- 
Jiku (hanging scrolls with poetry and paint- 
ing). The shzgajıku format is tall and narrow, 
with more surface space devoted to the poetic 
inscriptions at the top than to the imaginary 
landscapes in ink monochrome at the bottom. 
The inscriptions were usually composed and 
written by the painter’s contemporaries, 
monk-poets whose official position, education, 
and social status were superior to those of the 
painters. Shigajiku are characterized by a high 
viewpoint into the distance and a strongly 
asymmetrical arrangement of pictorial ele- 
ments. Development of this distinctive type of 
composition has been attributed to Shubun 
and may reflect Korean influence.* These fea- 
tures can also be observed in several byobu 
(folding screens) associated with Shubun that 
appear to be composed of several small verti- 
cal scenes transposed from hanging scrolls 
and rearranged on the wider surface to forma 
new and larger composition. Their method of 
construction would suggest that at this time 
screen composition was still in a formative 
stage. One distinct feature of the landscape 
screens thought to be by Shübun is the subtle 
hint of seasonal change from spring to winter. 

The present screen, the left half of a pair 
of byobu, is attributed to Shübun. It is a copy 
of a small section of a handscroll ascribed to 
Xia Gui (fl. ca. 1195-1230), a Chinese painter 
of the Southern Song dynasty whose style is 
reflected in many works believed to be by 
Shubun. Xia Gui’s Streams and Mountains, 
Pure and Remote was copied many times by 
many artists, and several versions are known 
today. One is in the collection of the National 
Palace Museum, Taipei; another version, 
which difters slightly from the Taipei scroll, 
is a fragment in the Hatakeyama Memorial 
Museum of Fine Art, Tokyo (fig. 35).’ The 
Burke screen includes nearly the entire com- 
position in the Hatakeyama fragment, with 
only minor changes such as the elimination of 
a bridge and the addition of a massive cliff at 
the left that provides a strong vertical pres- 
ence and defines the spatial continuity. 
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Figure 35. Unidentihed 
artist (early 16th century), 
Copy of Xia Gui’s “Streams 
and Mountains, Pure and 
Remote. Hanging scroll, 

ink on paper, 44-4 107.8 cm 
(17⁄2 x 42% in.). Hatakeyama 
Memorial Museum of Fine 
Art, Tokyo 
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Figure 36. Follower 
of Tenshö Shübun 

(A. 1414-before 1463), 
right screen of Land- 
scape after Xia Gut, early 
16th century. Six-panel 
folding screen, ink and 
color on paper, 153.9 x 
274.8 cm (5 ft. % in. x 
oft. /in.). Mary and 
Jackson Burke Found- 
ation, New York 
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The screen depicts a small, peaceful vil- 
lage nestled beside a stream at the foot of the 
cliff. In the left foreground men unload 
goods from a boat. Two wineshops are iden- 
tified by the white flags fluttering in the door- 
ways. In one shop two gentlemen are served 
cups of wine; beyond them houses and 
haystacks are visible. At the right, a gentle- 
man riding on a donkey and accompanied by 
a servant carrying an umbrella approaches 
the village through a mountain pass. The 
right screen (fig. 36), whose composition is 
unrelated to that of the Xia Gui, is obvi- 
ously a later work, executed—perhaps as a 
replacement—by an early-sixteenth-century 
follower of Shübun. 


While the screens bear no signature or seal 
that would suggest Shubun’s authorship, both 
were authenticated by Kano Yasunobu (1613 — 
1685), who placed the certificate of attribu- 
tion and his own name and ogen seals on 
each one. That Yasunobu’s calligraphic style 
on the two screens is the same suggests that 
they formed a pair when he examined them. 

Artists of the Muromachi period generally 
relied on Chinese models, especially the 
works of Southern Song painters like Xia Gui. 
Indeed, scholars have always recognized in the 
paintings associated with Shubun’s name the 
notable influence of the Xia Gui style, and 
there is certainly evidence in support of that 
contention for the Burke landscape. 


HIDEMORI (SHUSEI, FL. 3ST HALF OF 15TH CENTURY) 


62. Early Spring Landscape 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 

Hanging scroll, ink and light color on paper 
74-5 X 27.7 cm (29% x 10% in.) 

Inscription by Sesshin Tohaku (d. 1459) 
Seals: Hidemort; Sesshin; and [illegible] 


LITERATURE: Matsushita Takaaki 1960, no. 29; 
Matsushita Takaaki 1968, illus.; Matsushita Takaaki 
and Tamamura Takeji 1974, pl. 64; Murase 1975, 
no. 33; Matsushita Takaaki 1979, fig. 78; Shimada 
Shujiro 1979, no. 62; Ford 1985, fig. 3; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 14; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, no. 40; Kanazawa Hiroshi 1994, 


fig. 69. 


The poem inscribed at the upper left describes 
the simple landscape represented beneath it: 


South of the river, north of the river, 
the snow 1s clearing. 

Mountains spew forth rosy clouds, 
springtime colors are fresh. 

Travelers remove their shoes, though 
the going still is rough. 

Beside the open window, seated guests 
enjoy the splendid view. 

Water flowing beneath the bridge rings 
like chimes of jade. 

At the eaves, the wind in the pines 
tunes its stringless lute. 

But why is that leaf of a boat moored 
beside the cliff? 

Perhaps it is for wandering ten thousand 
miles away. 


—Chosetsusht 


Inside a pavilion built over a river, two 
gentlemen sit looking out across the water, 
where two fishermen are seen in a boat. In 
the lower right corner, two figures meet ona 
path along the river’s edge, near to where a 
second boat is moored. Beyond a small wood 
bridge in the distance, mountain peaks are 
enveloped in a gentle gray mist. 

Two seals are impressed at the beginning 
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1. On the life of Shubun, see Tanaka Ichimatsu 1972; 
and Watanabe Hajime 1985. For documentation, see 
Watanabe Hajime 1985, pp. 92-94; for an English 
summary, see Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, 
p. 116, n. 11. For other documentation, see Kanmon 
gyoki 1944; Inryoken nichiroku 1978-79; and Watanabe 
Hajime 1985, Pp. 95-109. 

. Miyajima Shin’ichi 1994, p. 79. 


tv 


3. Chosón wangjo sillok 1955-58, vol. 2, pp. 575-77- 

4. Matsushita Takaaki and Tamamura Takeji 1974, 
Pp. 41-44. 

. For the Taipei version, see Fong and Watt 1996, 
pl. 87. 
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and end of the verse, which is signed Chöse- 
tsushi (Fisherman in the Snow). The rectan- 
gular seal is not legible, but the round seal 
has been deciphered as “Sesshin.”* The name 
Sesshin, sometimes written “Sesshin Tohaku,” 
appears in several fifteenth-century docu- 
ments, where it refers to a scholarly Zen 
monk of the period. In 1446, Sesshin is 
reported to have been appointed forty-ninth 
abbot of Shokokuji, Kyoto, the official temple 
of the Ashikaga shoguns. Shortly there- 
after, he was appointed the 129th abbot of 
Tenryuji, also in the capital. His age in 1459, 
when he died, was reported as seventy or 
seventy-seven. 

A round seal reading “Sesshin” was also 
used by a man who went by the name Doku- 
choshi (Lone Angler). His signature appears 
in an inscription on an ink-monochrome 
landscape, now in the Tokiwayama collection 
in Kamakura, which like the Burke landscape 
is attributed to Hidemori.’ Although the seal 
on the Tokiwayama painting is not identical 
to the round seal seen here, the calligraphic 
styles of the two inscriptions are very close. 
And because “Dokuchoshi” and “Chose- 
tsushi” refer to fishing, it is not unlikely that 
they are pseudonyms for the same person. 

Both paintings are in the shzgayzku tradition. 


The format is tall and narrow, and a poem 
that fills the greater portion of the scroll is 
inscribed above a small landscape painting. 
The strong asymmetry is characteristic of 
shigajiku landscapes, and the brush technique 
recalls that of the style ascribed to the elusive 
master of the genre, Shūbun (cat. no. 61). In 
the present painting the large rock, pavilion, 
and tree are darkly outlined and rendered in 
wet strokes of varying ink hues, while broad 
washes define the low-lying shore, the moun- 
tains, and the trees half hidden in hazy mist. 

The background of the artist Hidemori 
(Shūsei), whose seal is impressed on the rock 
at the right, is completely unknown, though 
several paintings bearing this seal exist. 
Matsushita Takaaki has suggested that the 
Hidemori seal was used by Sesshin Tõhaku.* 
And although the seal is not found on the 
painting in the Tokiwayama collection, sty- 
listically the painting closely resembles other 
pictures that bear it. Two of the six paintings 
with this seal have colophons written by 
Sesshin Töhaku, the only colophon writer 
known to have collaborated with Hidemori. 
Conversely, it is possible that Sesshin Tóhaku 
not only composed the colophon and inscribed 
itbut also executed the painting, in the tradi- 
tion of such fourteenth-century monks as 
Taikyo Genju and Tesshu Tokusai (cat. nos. 
43, 44). Sesshin’s tenure at Shokokuji coin- 
cided with Shübun’s period of activity there 
as the shogun's chief painter, which may 
explain the close stylistic similarities between 
the works of the two artists. 


1. Translation after Stephen D. Allee, Research 
Specialist in Chinese Literature and History, 
Freer Gallery of Art, Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

2. Matsushita Takaaki 1960, no. 29. 

3. Sugahara Hisao 1967, no. 15. 

4. Matsushita Takaaki 1968, pp. 135-43. 
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SHUTOKU (FL. 1ST HALF OF 16TH CENTURY) 


63. Early Spring Landscape 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 

Hanging scroll, ink and light color on paper 
71.1 X 40.6 cm (28 x 16 in.) 

Inscriptions by Yokoku Kento (d. 1533) and 
Teiho Shochu (f. ca. 1538) 

Seals: Yo [?]koku; Shochu; and Shutoku 


LITERATURE: Matsushita Takaaki 1967, fig. 88; 
Tanaka Ichimatsu and Nakamura Tanio 1973, 

pl. 80; Murase 1975, no. 39; Y. Shimizu and Wheel- 
wright 1976, no. 21; Kawai Masatomo 1978, fig. 31; 
Shimada Shujiro 1979, no. 60; Akazawa Eiji 1980, 
hg. 46; Kanazawa Hiroshi 1983, fig. 54; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 22; Shimada Shujiro 
and Iriya Yoshitaka 1987, no. 126; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, no. 43; Fukushima Tsunenori 1993, 
fig. 31. 
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The boat 1s moored in the west. Spring has 
arrived, and the water is high. 
Outside the gate to the Emerald Xiang, 
he rolls up the cabin blinds. 
Should the easterly winds look favorably 
on this fine young man, 
He will sail at night in the silver moon 
to the distant frosts of Wu. 
Kakyo Kansho Dojin Kento 
Yo[? |koku 


Springtime waters swell to heaven, 
the houses seem to float. 
My boat is moored; I sleep; what do 
I seek in this life? 
My days I give to paddling in 
wind and stream. 
The mountains are like beautiful women, 
the river a silver gull.’ 
Zen Fukuzan Shochu 
Shochu 


Steep cliffs tower above a pavilion near the 
edge of a river. A boat is moored on the 
banks, and from behind a craggy rock with a 
few tenacious pines, a waterfall gushes forth. 
Across the water a bridge joins two low- 
lying promontories, and in the distance the 
hills are enveloped in mist. The blue on 
mountains, foliage, and rocks hints of early 
spring. The asymmetry of the composition 
and the poetic inscriptions at the top recall 
fifteenth-century shigajıiku, such as those 
attributed to Shübun. And the architectonic 
composition, the strong contrast of light 
and dark, and the jagged edges of rocks and 
trees are reminiscent of the work of Sesshi, 
another great landscape artist of the late 
fifteenth century. 

Both colophon writers served as abbot at 
Kenchoji, Kamakura. Yokoku Kento, who 
signed the first poem, was the 169th abbot, and 
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upon his death in 1533 he was succeeded by the 
writer of the second poem, Teiho Shochu. 

An artist called Shutoku is mentioned ina 
number of Edo-period histories.* Most likely 
he was a monk-painter, originally either 
from Utsunomiya, north of Tokyo, or from 
Sud Province (Yamaguchi Prefecture) in 
western Japan. A pupil of Sesshü’s, he inher- 
ited his master’s studio, Unkoku-an, after the 
latter’s death in 1506.’ From 1539 to 1541 he 
may have been a member of a trade mission 
to China organized by the Ouchi family and 
led by the monk Sakugen (1501-1579). 

Extant paintings and literary records attest 
that a painter named Shutoku was active in 
the 1530s and 1540s. The Shutoku who trav- 
eled to China in 1539 used a different second 
character in his name than did Shütoku the 
painter. About ten extant paintings bear the 
“Shutoku” seal. The Burke landscape is also 
impressed with this seal, but it includes an 
archaic form of the character for toku, and 
for this reason has been attributed to yet 
another Shutoku.’ But it is not inconceivable 
that the same artist used two different forms 
of the character. Furthermore, the painting 
reflects the unmistakable influence of Sesshii, 
especially in the architectonic nature of the 
composition and the clearly defined brush- 
work. It would seem quite reasonable then to 
posit that the two names, spelled with only a 
slight variation, refer to one and the same 
person, a monk-painter and close follower of 
the master Sesshu. 


— 


. Translations after Stephen D. Allee. 


bp 


. For these references, see Y. Shimizu and Wheel- 
wright 1976, pp. 166-69. 

3. Tanaka Kisaku 1936, pp. 236~42. 

4. Makita Tairyo 1955, p. 179; and Tanaka Ichimatsu 

and Nakamura Tanio 1973, pl. 80. 


~A 


. Shimada Shujiro and Iriya Yoshitaka 1987, p. 376. 
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KANTE! (FL. 2ND HALF OF 15TH CENTURY) 


64. Two Views from the Eight Views 
of the Xiao and Xiang Rivers 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 

Pair of hanging scrolls, ink and light color on paper 
Right scroll 46 x 30.1 cm (18% x 11% in.); left scroll 
47.6 x 30.1 cm (18% x 11% in.) 

Seal: Kanter [on each scroll] 

Ex coll.: Kusaba Akira, Tokyo; Hachisuka 

Yoshiaki, Tokyo 


LITERATURE: “Kantei hitsu Sansui zu” 1898, 
pp. 167, 169; Tajima Shiichi 1902, no. 22; lizuka 
Beiu 1931, pl. 155; Hasumi Shigeyasu 1935, Pp. 1-7; 
Matsushita Takaaki 1960, no. 35; Muraki Chii 1960, 
fig. 4; Matsushita Takaaki 1967, fig. 121; Shimada 
Shujiro 1969, vol. 1, p. 121; Stanley-Baker 1974, 
fig. 17; Murase 1975, no. 34; Y. Shimizu and Wheel- 
wright 1976, no. 15; Shimada Shujiro 1979, no. 63; 
Tokyo National Museum 198 5a, no. 16; Schirn 


Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 39. 
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In the scroll at the right, a gentleman traveler 
on a donkey and his attendant following on 
foot approach the bend of a path beneath an 
overhanging cliff. Beyond a small bridge rises 
an imposing city gate, and a full harvest moon 
glows over trees shrouded in mist. In the scroll 
at the left, snow-covered mountains tower 
behind a forested village. A farmer, riding 
backward on a water buffalo, returns home 
after a day in the fields. The bent branches of 
a naked willow repeat the formation of a flock 
of geese flying into the distance. 

The scrolls depict two scenes from the 
Eight Views of the Xiao and Xiang Rivers 
(J: Shöshö Hakkei), one of the most popular 
subjects in traditional Chinese poetry and 
landscape painting. The setting is a region 
of South China that includes the provinces 
of Hunan and Jiangxi and the mountains of 
northern Guangxi.’ With low-lying hills 
often shrouded in clouds, the area was the 
source of a rich tradition in literature and 
the locus of ancient myths, popular lore, and 
historical tales. In spite of its natural beauty, 
however, Chinese scholar-ofhcials apparently 
disliked being posted there and considered it 
a place of exile. 

The Northern Song painter Song Di 
(A. 11th century), who retreated there after 
his abrupt dismissal from court in 1074, is the 
first artist reported to have painted views of 
the region in groups of eight. Although this 
cannot be verified, it was certainly about this 
time that the Eight Views entered into the 
iconography of Chinese landscape painting. 
The group provided painters with a formula 
to represent not only mountains and rivers 
but the appearance of the landscape in the 
seasons of the year, at different times of day, 
and in changing weather and shifting light. 
Song Di apparently painted the series several 
times over, most likely in a handscroll for- 
mat, though not a single work has survived. 
The general appearance of the paintings, 
however, can be gleaned from the poems 
they inspired.” The literary evidence 
suggests that Song Di’s paintings did not 
necessarily depict the actual views but rather 
portrayed scenery that was suggestive of 
mood and impression. 
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The eight scenes came to be known by the 
following titles: 


Mountain Market, Clearing Mist 

Sails Returning from a Distant Shore 
Sunset over a Fishing Village 

Evening Bell from a Mist-Shrouded Temple 
Night Rain on the Xiao and Xiang Rivers 
Wild Geese Descending on a Sandbank 
Autumn Moon over Dongting 


River and Sky in Evening Snow 


As a subject for paintings, they lost favor in 
China after the fall of the Southern Song 
dynasty in 1279, but the theme appealed to 
Japanese sensibilities and has enjoyed a last- 
ing popularity in Japan. The subject was 
introduced to Japan, perhaps as early as 
1299, by Yishan Yining (died 1317 in Japan), 
a Chinese monk whose inscription appears 
on Wild Geese Descending, a rather weak 
interpretation of the sixth View, now in a 
private collection in Japan, by an early- 
fourteenth-century Japanese ink painter 
named Shikan (Shitan).? Chinese representa- 
tions of this subject were also imported to 
Japan. They came to be highly treasured and 
were frequently copied. The third Ashikaga 
shogun, Yoshimitsu (r. 1369—95), owned 
two famous versions in handscroll form by 
the Southern Song Chan masters Yujian 
(f. mid-13th century) and Mugji (fl. late 
13th—early 14th century). He had the hand- 
scroll by Yujian cut into eight sections and 
mounted, each as a hanging scroll. Seven of 
Mugi’s Views have survived, but only three 
of Yujian’s.* As each of Yujian’s scenes 
includes a titled poem, the themes can be 
identified—as Mountain Market, Sails 
Returning, and Wild Geese Descending. 
Later generations of Japanese artists took 
the Mugi and Yujian Eight Views as models, 
painting them on hanging scrolls and hand- 
scrolls, and arranging them in horizontal 
sequence across sliding and folding screens— 
a format to which they were ideally suited. 
Emulating Muqi and Yujian and following the 
nature of the landscape itself, Japanese artists 
have tended to represent the Eight Views in 
the washy, nonlinear technique known as 
haboku (splashed ink), in which outlines are 
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replaced by a soft, painterly wash and then 
accented in a darker, drier ink applied before 
the wash is completely dried. 

The imagery of the Burke scrolls is quite 
conventional, though ambiguities exist that 
invite different interpretations. The scroll at 
the right, with a lake and a full moon rising, 
may illustrate 4utumn Moon over Lake 
Dongting. But the gate and crenellated city 
gate, which may have been introduced mere- 
ly to counterbalance the cliff at the right, 
suggest the presence of a Buddhist temple 
within—in which case Evening Bell from a 
Mist-Shrouded Temple may be the main 
theme or a subtheme. The scroll at the left, 
with wild geese and snow-covered moun- 
tains, also includes motifs from two of the 
Eight Views: Wild Geese Descending on a 
Sandbank and River and Sky in Evening 
Snow.’ The scenes on each of the scrolls have 
also been given different interpretations.” 

The numerals 4 and 6 are written— 
perhaps by a later hand—on the back of the 
right and left scrolls, respectively, directly 
behind the artist’s seal. Three other paintings 
by Kantei have numerals written on the 
reverse in the same manner.’ It has been sug- 
gested that each of these five paintings may 
once have been accompanied by a poem writ- 
ten on a separate sheet of paper and at some 


later date were mounted together on a screen.” 

Kantei, like many Japanese painters of the 
fifteenth century, is known today only 
through his work. His biography was not 
recorded until the Edo period, and there he is 
linked with Toshodaiji, Nara. This temple 
may have honored the artist in his lifetime 
with the title Nara hogen, and indeed there is 
a painting with Kantei’s seal in the Toshodai- 
ji collection.” Beyond this, any connection he 
may have had with this ancient Nara temple 
remains speculative. In the Edo period, 
Kantei was identified with the monk-painter 
Bokkei (Hyobu, d. 1478). Bokkei was closely 
associated with the eccentric Zen monk 
Ikkyu Söjun (1394-1481), who took up resi- 
dence at Daitokuji, Kyoto, in 1474, having 
lived previously at Shuon’an, a temple near 
Nara. A connection between Kantei and 
Daitokuji is possible if Kantei lived in Nara 
and was acquainted with Ikkyu before the 
latter moved to the temple. 

Kantei may be associated with Daitokuji 
in an artistic sense as well. His paintings are 
often described as showing an affinity with 
the work of Soga Jasoku (fl. 15th century), 
who painted the screens at Shinjuan, a sub- 
temple of. Daitokuji. However, the Burke 
scrolls bear a closer resemblance to the work 


of Sesshü (1420-1506). Especially noticeable 


KEISON (FL. LATE 15TH-EARLY 16TH CENTURY) 


65. Landscapes of the Four Seasons 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Pair of hanging scrolls, ink on paper 
Each scroll 97.5 x 50 cm (38% x 19/ in.) 


Seals: Hogen and Kerson [on each scroll] 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 38; Eto Shun 1979, 
pl. 71; Tokyo National Museum 198 5a, no. 21; 
Tokyo Metropolitan Teien Art Museum 1986, p. 112; 
Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 42; Tochigi 
Prefectural Museum and Kanagawa Prefectural 


Museum of Cultural History 1998, p. 175, fig. 2. 


The scroll at the left depicts a cold moon 
suspended over flying geese. In the distance 
bare trees on the mountains are weighted by 
winter snow, while in the foreground leafless 
branches extend over the water. The elements 
of autumn and winter are concentrated on 
the left side, leaving an open view of water 
on the right. The composition, except for 
two tall pines in the center, is mirrored in the 
companion scroll, creating a vista of water 
between the land masses when the two are 
hung together. 


Two large seals of Keison, the artist who 
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is an allusion in the right scroll to Sesshu’s 
Winter Landscape, now in the Tokyo National 
Museum, where a precipice is counterbal- 
anced by the horizontality of a city wall.” 
The emphatic outlines, broad ax-cut strokes, 
and architectonic structuring of pictorial ele- 
ments by overlapping planes, which charac- 
terize the styles of both Sesshu and Kantei, 
may ultimately be traced to the twelfth- 
century Southern Song master Xia Gui.” 


. On the theme of the Eight Views, see Shimada 
Shujiro 1941, pp. 6-13; Suzuki Kei 1964, pp. 79-92; 
Stanley-Baker 1974, pp. 284-303; Watanabe 
Akiyoshi 1976; Murck 1984, pp. 213-235; and 
Murck 1996, pp. 113-44. 

. Murck 1984. 


tw 


3. Reproduced in Tanaka Ichimatsu and Yonezawa 
Yoshiho 1978, pl. 6. 

4. For the listing of the extant paintings, see Ikeda 
Toshiko 1996, pp. 530-35. 

5. Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, pp. 132-37. 

6. 

7. The three paintings are in the Tokyo National 


Shimada Shujiro 1979, no. 63. 


we 


Museum, Tokyo National University of Fine 
Arts and Music, and on loan to the Princeton Art 
Museum. See Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 1, p. 121; 
and Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, figs. 45, 46. 

8. Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, p. 135. 

9. Ishida Mosaku 1955, pl. 54, fig. 4. 

10. Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, p. 136. 

11. Stanley-Baker 1974, p. 287. 
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painted the landscapes, are impressed at the 
top left corner of the left scroll and at the top 
right corner of the right scroll. The balanced 
juxtaposition of both the seals and the two 
compositions suggest that the scrolls, which 
were acquired by the Burke Collection in two 
separate purchases several years apart, may 
originally have been a diptych. If this is the 
case, the scroll at the right, though it has no 
obvious seasonal imagery, must have been 
intended as an allusion to spring and summer. 
On the other hand, it is possible the scrolls 
were part of a triptych. Keison painted a sty- 
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listically similar ink-monochrome triptych 
that is now in the Tochigi Prefectural 
Museum, Utsunomiya. The central panel 
illustrates an old Chinese fable, the Three 
Laughers of Tiger Valley (Kokei Sansho); 
the side panels show landscapes that are 
nearly identical to these two, except that they 
lack seasonal references.’ Japanese paintings 
of Buddhist deities often were flanked by 
subjects taken from nature. The most famous 
example of this tradition is a triptych by the 
Southern Song painter Muqi (fl. late 13th- 
early 14th century) now in Daitokuji, Kyoto. 





The central panel represents White-Robed 
Guanyin, the side panels, monkeys and a 
crane. The earliest Japanese example is a 
fourteenth-century White-Robed Kannon 
(Yamato Bunkakan, Nara) flanked by 
two landscapes (private collection, Japan) 
painted by Gukei Yue (fl. mid-14th century). 
A triptych by Keison formerly in the collec- 
tion of Marquis Shimazu depicts a Chan 
patriarch in the center panel flanked by side 
panels with birds.’ 

The Burke landscapes are firmly united by 
stylistic consistencies. Rocks, mountains, 
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trees, and houses are sharply outlined, and 
forms are clearly defined by bold, angular 
brushstrokes and by the juxtaposition of dark 
and light inks. The rocky hills and houses 
convey a sense of solid mass, and the moun- 
tains in the background have a crystalline 
hardness. There is little sense of depth in 
these highly structured, crowded composi- 
tions. These features reflect the artist's 
dependence on a formula established by 
Kenkö Shökei (cat. no. 52), one that became 


popular in the region of Kamakura. And 


indeed, Keison was a faithful follower of the 


master. As the first part of his name suggests, 


he was in fact Shökei’s pupil. He became 


associated with Shökei perhaps after 1480, 
when the latter returned to Kamakura 

after completing his studies with Geiami 
(1431-1485) in Kyoto. No documents con- 
cerning Keison’s life have yet been found, 
but paintings with his seals suggest that he 
was a versatile artist, comfortable with land- 


BOKUSHO SHUSHO (FL. LATE 15TH-EARLY 16TH CENTURY) 


66. Splashed-Ink Landscape 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 

Hanging scroll, ink on paper 

80 x 33.9 cm (31% x 13% ın.) 

Seal: Bokusho 

Ex coll.: Umezawa Kinenkan Museum, Tokyo; 


Moriya Kozo, Kyoto 


LITERATURE: “Bokusho hitsu Sansui zu” 1942, 
pl. 7; Matsushita Takaaki 1960, no. 43; Hanshin 
Department Store 1971, pl. 24; Murase 1975, no. 35; 
Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, no. 19; Shimada 
Shujiro 1979, no. 56; Akazawa Eiji 1980, fig. 45; 
Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 20; Schirn 


Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 41. 
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With broad strokes of wet ink and a few dot- 
like strokes of darkest ink accentuating an 
otherwise muted surface, Bokushö creates an 
intimate, evocative composition. A precipice 
hangs precariously over a river valley. Dis- 
tant mountains enveloped in mist rise behind 
a lush growth of trees and a group of lightly 
sketched houses, the stillness broken only by 
two small figures, a traveler crossing a bridge 
in the foreground and at the right a man 
trudging up the mountain path. 

The painting is a variation on a celebrated 
landscape in the Aadoku (splashed ink) tech- 
nique by Sesshu (1420-1506), now in the 
Tokyo National Museum. In his use of haboku, 
Sesshü was himself paying homage to the 
work of the thirteenth-century Chinese mas- 
ter Yujian, whose landscape series Eight Views 
of the Xiao and Xiang Rivers was much 
admired in Muromachi Japan (see cat. no. 64). 
Sesshü’s original was given by the master to his 
pupil Söen as a farewell gift in 1495. 

Bokushö’s interpretation lacks the archi- 
tectonic structure of Sesshu’s composition, 
and it is more lyrical than other haboku paint- 
ings by followers of Sesshu. In these ways 
Bokusho looked back past Sesshu to Yujian. In 
his subtle realization of the habdoku technique, 
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scape, figure painting, and the bird-and- 
flower genre. While he sometimes painted in 
the soft Aaboku (splashed ink) style, he was 
equally adept in the strong, hard manner of 
these landscapes. 


1. Tochigi Prefectural Museum and Kanagawa 
Prefectural Museum of Cultural History 1998, 
nos. 9, 105. 

2. Fontein and Hickman 1970, nos. 35, 36. 

3. Tochigi Prefectural Museum and Kanagawa 
Prefectural Museum of Cultural History 1998, fig. 37. 


using neither contour lines nor explicit 
details, Bokushö captures the essence of the 
Zen spirit. 

A noted scholar-poet of the late fifteenth- 
early sixteenth century, Bokusho Shusho was 
a high-ranking Zen monk at Nanzenji and 
Shokokuji, two of the most prestigious Zen 
temples in Kyoto. Late in his life he lived at 
Hojuji (Yamaguchi Prefecture), at the west- 
ern end of Honshu, where Sesshu also settled 
after leaving Kyoto. That the two men were 
close friends is documented by Bokusho's 
inscription on a painting by Sesshu now in 
the Ohara collection, Okayama;' it is also 
possible that Bokusho studied painting with 


Sesshúu. 
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SESSON SHUKEI (CA. 1504-CA. 1589) 


67. Landscape with Pavilion 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Hanging scroll, ink and light color on silk 
39.8 x 51.3 cm (15% x 20% in.) 


Seals (one cauldron shaped, one square): Sesson 


LITERATURE: Matsushita Takaakı 1960, no. 70; 
Nakamura Tanio 1971, fig. 24; Murase 1975, NO. 40; 
Shimada Shujiro 1979, no. 88; Akazawa Eiji 1980, 
hg. 68; Eto Shun 1982, pl. 6; Tokyo National 
Museum 1985a, no. 23; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 


1990, no. 44; Nakajima Junji 1994, fig. 69. 


Sesson Shukei (ca. 1504—ca. 1589) was a 

Zen monk-painter who lived most of his life 
in northeastern Japan. Although he was 
never associated with the erudite Zen circles 
of Kyoto, he was an ink painter of note 

who, already in the Honcho gashi (1678) by 
Kano Eino (1631-1697), was admired as an 
“eccentric artist whose works evoke a strange 
emotional response.” 

Sesson was born, perhaps in 1504, in the 
small town of Hetare in Hitachi Province 
(Ibaraki Prefecture).” His father was a mem- 
ber of the powerful Satake family, and 
because he designated Sesson’s half brother 
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as his heir, Sesson left home as a young man 
to enter the Zen priesthood. Apparently, he 
learned to paint in his early years and earned 
his living for a time selling painted fans near 
his hometown. By 1542 he had established his 
reputation as a painter and had written a trea- 
tise on painting, Setsu monteishz, in which he 
discusses the study of nature, the copying of 
old masters, and the expression of artistic 
individuality.’ He also proclaims his admira- 
tion for Sesshū (1420—1506), the great master 
he regretted never having met. 

In 1542 Sesson was living in Hetare, but 
he soon took up the life of a peripatetic monk- 


painter, and his name begins to appear in vari- 
ous literary documents. By 1546 he had moved 
farther north, to Aizu Wakamatsu (Fukushima 
Prefecture), where he gave painting lessons to 
Ashina Moriuji (1521—1580), the governor of a 
large fief. At that time some of his paintings 
must have been acquired locally, as they are 
listed in regional records. Within a few years 
Sesson had moved south to Odawara, seat of 
the Go-Hojo government, near Kamakura, and 
by 1550 he had a number of close relationships 
with important Zen monks in the area. In the 
summer of 1550, for example, he painted a 
chinso (portrait of a Zen master) of Iten Sosei 
(1472-1554), who had come from Daitokuji, 
Kyoto, to establish Sounji in Odawara; the 

work is now in Hoshun'in, Daitokuji.* His 
painting Myna Bird, in the Tokiwayama col- 
lection, Kamakura,’ must also date to that peri- 
od, as it bears an inscription of 1555 written 

by the monk Keisho Shüzui (1476-1557), the 
ısıst abbot of Enkakuji, Kamakura. Sesson’s 
activity in the area was not confined to paint- 
ing; he is also known to have instructed Hojo 
Ujimasa (1538—1590), governor of Odawara, 
inthe ways of Zen. 

In Sesson’s day, the eastern cities of 
Kamakura and Odawara formed a cultural 
center independent of Kyoto, with a distinc- 
tive regional style of ink monochrome. 
Sesson spent at least twelve years there, and 
through personal contacts must have gained 
access to the collections of Chinese and 
Japanese paintings belonging to the Go-Hojó 
family and to local Zen temples. Sometime 
after 1561 he went north again, and when he 
was seventy he settled in the small town of 
Miharu, near his birthplace. He remained 
there until he was at least eighty years old. 

He may have lived to be eighty-six. 

Although more than 150 paintings by 
Sesson are known today, it is difficult to trace 
the development of his oeuvre, as so few of 
his works bear dated inscriptions. With the 
exception of his portrait of the Zen master 
[ten Sösei, Sesson did not sign his paintings 
in his early years.” Recent studies show that 
documented paintings are largely confined to 
his last twenty years, from the 1570s to his 
death about 1589;’ indeed, not until he was in 
his seventies did he regularly sign his work, 
sometimes stating his age. A study by Tanaka 
Ichimatsu suggests that Sesson’s eighteen 


known seals and signature styles may be 
directly related to changes in his painting 
style.” Thus, it may eventually be possible to 
reconstruct a chronology.” 


Landscape with Pavilion shows at the right 


a traveler on a donkey. With his servant lead- 


ing the way, he progresses up a mountain 
path toward a cluster of lavishly appointed 
houses, where a gentleman surveys the calm 
expanse of water before him as he awaits the 
arrival of his guest. At the left a great moun- 
tain rises from the edge of the lake, and a 
lone fisherman casts his fishing rod. 


The beauty of Sesson’s painting is unfor- 


tunately somewhat diminished by the con- 
dition of the silk, darkened with age, but 
the superb brushwork and tightly struc- 
tured composition can still be appreciated. 


The painting is essentially ink monochrome, 


though a spot of bright red on the donkey’s 
saddle quickens the shades of the delicate 
foliage. The architectonic structure of the 
composition is seldom found in Sesson’s 
landscapes, nor are the tightly controlled , 
lines and the subtle changes in tonality— 
reflecting perhaps his emulation of painters 
of the Southern Song Academy, particularly 
Ma Yuan (fl. ca. 1190-1225). The division 
of the composition into two triangular areas 
by an invisible line running diagonally 
from the upper right to the lower left also 
reflects a knowledge of the Southern Song 
manner. 

Although Landscape with Pavilion is not 
signed, it bears two seals, both of which read 
“Sesson.” The same seals are found on other 
works without a signature, many of which 
are also painted on silk, with delicate brush- 
strokes and bright colors, in the manner of 
the Song and Ming Academies. The style, the 
absence of a signature, and the type of seals 
used all suggest that the painting is an early 
work, executed when Sesson was studying 
the great masters of the past. According to 
an inscription of 1655 on the box in which 
the painting was preserved, the scroll once 
belonged to a gentleman named Torii Jiun 
who lived in Tanakura, a small town in Fuku- 
shima Prefecture. It is possible that Sesson 
made the scroll for a local patron during his 
northward journey to Aizu, as the town of 
Tanakura is situated on the road connecting 
Hetare with this destination.” 
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. Kano Eino 1985, p. 253. 
. On Sesson’s life, see Ibaraki Prefectural Museum 


of History 1992. For pre-Meiji literary sources on 
Sesson, see Nakamura Tanio 1971, p. 19. 


. Kameda Tsutomu 1980, p. 121. 

. Reproduced in ibid., pl. 11. 

. Reproduced in ibid., pl. 67. 

. Tanaka Ichimatsu 1958, pp. 1-10. 

. Fukui Rikichiro 1935, pp. 131-34; Tanaka Ichimatsu 


1958, pp. 1-10; and Ibaraki Prefectural Museum of 
History 1992. 


8. Tanaka Ichimatsu 1958, pp. 1-10. 
9. See Ford 1980. 





. Nakamura Tanio 1971, p. 31. 
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SESSON SHUKEI (CA. 1504-CA. 1589) 


68. Landscape with Rocky Precipice 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Hanging scroll, ink and color on paper 
30.3 x 46.8 cm (11% x 18% in.) 
Signature: Kez Sesson 

Seal: Shukei 

Ex coll.: Kumita Shohei, Tokyo 


LITERATURE: Honma Art Museum 1968, illus.; 
Eto Shun 1969b, pp. 69-70; Nakamura Tanio 1971, 
fig. 1; Tanaka Ichimatsu and Nakamura Tanio 1973, 
pl. 102; Murase 1975, no. 42; Mayuyama Junkichi 
1976, no. 410; Kameda Tsutomu 1980, pl. 10; Eto 
Shun 1982, pl. 13; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 
no. 2.4; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 46; 


Nakajima Junji 1994, fig. 111. 





Unlike his Landscape with Pavilion and the 
Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove (cat. nos. 
67, 69), Sesson’s Landscape with Rocky 
Precipice exhibits a stylistic idiosyncrasy 
typical of the artist’s later works. A strip of 
land in the right foreground is connected by 
a land bridge to a cluster of steeply rising 
cliffs. At the far end of the bridge the path 
shifts abruptly to the right, leading upward 
to a building complex—perhaps country 
inns—on the cliffs. Mountains gently 
touched by mist rise directly behind, and a 
fishing village lies nestled on the shore. The 
scene is busy with human activity: a traveler 
ona donkey, people crossing the bridge 
engaging in lively conversation, passenger 
boats bobbing on the river. 

Sesson was able to produce an unusually 
rich tonal variation of ink, from glistening 


black to off-white, by using gofun (ground 
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seashells) as sizing for the paper.' The free, 
individualized brushstrokes create a sense of 
buoyancy. Lines turn at sharp angles, abruptly 
break off, then start again. The light ink ap- 
plied to the surface of the rocks and cliffs in 
thythmic, repetitive diagonals enhances their 
massiveness and height, and heavy black lines 
create strange concavities at the eroded base. It 


SESSON SHUKEI (CA. 1504-CA. 1589) 


69. The Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 

Hanging scroll, ink and light color on paper 

102.6 x 51.8 cm (40% x 20% in.) 

Seals: Sesson [cauldron shaped] and Shuker [square] 
Ex coll.: Sakata Yasoro; Fukuoka Kotei; and Count 
Hijikata 


LITERATURE: “Sesson hitsu Shichiken suibu zu” 
1940, p. 40; Nakamura Tanio 1971, fig. 59; Murase 
1975, no. 41; Mayuyama Junkichi 1976, no. 410; 
Shimada Shujiro 1979, no. 91; Akazawa Eiji 1980, 
fig. 92; Kameda Tsutomu 1980, pl. 23; Eto Shun 
1982, pl. 219; Hayashi Susumu 1982, fig. 1; Ford 
1985, fig. 11; Tokyo National Museum 198 5a, no. 25; 
Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt r990, no. 45; Nakajima 


Jungi 1994, no. 110; Brown 1997, fig. 8. 


is this idiosyncratic facture, which lends to the 
work a jangled, eccentric effect, that becomes 
characteristic in Sesson’s late phase. 

The painting is signed, an indication that 
it was done in the 1560s or later. And it bears 
only one seal, which reads “Shükei.” Sesson 
employed this seal on many of his late works, 


but when he was in his seventies and eighties 


In the right foreground of this lively scene, 
an old gentleman performs an impromptu 
dance to the tune of drums and flutes played 
by four of his companions. Beneath leafy 
bamboo branches, another man holding a 
wine pot and a cup in his outstretched arms 
dances along, unsteady on his feet. At the 
right a reveler, overcome with laughter, col- 
lapses on the ground. The antics of these 
carefree old men draw the attention of a 
group of women and children. The atmo- 
sphere is charged with energy, even the stalks 
of slender bamboo swaying in response. 

In the later years of the Han dynasty 
(206 B.C.—A.D. 220) a Daoist-inspired pastime 
called gingtan (J: sedan), or pure conversa- 
tion, became popular among bureaucrats and 
intellectuals in search of temporary release 
from the strict Confucian code of conduct 
that governed their lives. Participants would 
gather in some rural spot to relax and to 
engage in witty and sophisticated discussions 
of philosophical matters. On these occasions 
wine flowed freely and drunkenness was per- 
missible, even expected. Culturally ambiva- 
lent behavior can serve as the inspiration of 
legend, and in China the quasi-historical 
gingtan group known as the Seven Sages of 
the Bamboo Grove (J: Chikurin Shichiken) 
became the subject of a popular theme.’ 

The members of the group lived after the 
fall of the Han dynasty. Ji Kang (A.D. 223— 
262), the founding member, was a musicolo- 
gist and renowned player of the gin (a seven- 
stringed zitherlike instrument called a koto in 
Japanese). He is remembered particularly for 
an essay on the art of gin playing.” The other 
members were: Yuan Ji (210-263), Tao Shan 
(205-283), Yuan Xian (dates unknown), 


he used it in combination with other seals. 
The presence of the single seal together with 
the style of the painting would date the work 
to the artist's middle period, when he was in 
his sixties. 


1. Hayashi Susumu 1984, p. 68. 





Xian Xiu (221—ca. 300), Wang Rong (235- 
306), and Liu Ling (221-300). Escaping to 
the cool seclusion of Zhulin (Bamboo Grove), 
a famous summer resort north of the capital, 
these responsible men of superior education 
and high position would shed the trappings 
of their schooled conduct and immerse them- 
selves in the pleasures of music and chess. 
They also read poetry and, most of all, they 
drank. When their spirits had been refreshed, 
they would return to their life of material 
comfort and politics, and to the decorum of 
the capital. 

Exactly when the Seven Sages were first 
depicted in painting is not known.’ One of 
the earliest extant examples is found on a set 
of relief-decorated tiles, recovered near the 
city of Nanjing in South China, that have 
been dated to the early Six Dynasties period 

220—581).* The theme of releasing oneself 
from the strictures of court life must have 
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been highly appealing to the nobles of the 
Early Heian period, and Japanese paintings 
of this subject are reported as early as the 
late ninth century.’ 

Chinese renditions of the theme usually 
depict the Seven Sages engaged in music- 
making and singing, while Japanese repre- 
sentations tend to show them strolling 
quietly in a bamboo forest (cat. no. 70). 
Sesson’s painting, in which the sages have 
abandoned themselves to drunken revelry, is 
a departure from the pictorial norms of both 
China and Japan. The inclusion of specta- 
tors—women, one nursing an infant, and 
several children—is also unusual. 

The painting is in ink monochrome, with 
light washes of green and buff. A dark ink 
wash is used for the rocks in the lower left 
corner. The stalks and leaves of the bamboo 
are carefully outlined in smooth, deliberate 
strokes, reflecting Sesson’s stylistic debt to the 
Ming Academy. Clothing is described in short, 
thick lines that frequently turn, forming sharp 
angles and nailheads. The tubelike sleeves that 


hang below the hands of the dancing sage are 


strangely tapered, and the ends have a curious, 
animated life of their own. 

The painting is not signed, but it bears 
two seals, both of which appear on dated 
paintings by Sesson from the 1550s, while 
he was at Odawara (see cat. no. 67). The 
absence of a signature on the Seven Sages 
implies that it is from relatively early in the 
artist’s career, before he made it a habit to 
sign his works. Its unusual stylistic features 
may be regarded as an intimation of the idio- 
syncrasies of Sesson’s late style. 


1. Spiro 1990; and Brown 1997. 

2. Holzman 1957; and Gulik 1969. 

3. For fourth- and fifth-century paintings on the 
theme, see Soper 1961, p. 85. 

4. Nagahiro Toshio 1969. 

j. lenaga Saburo 1966a, p. 25. 
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SEIKO (RIKO, FL. 2ND HALF OF 16TH CENTURY) 


70. The Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper 
34.2 X 53.7 cm (12/ x 21% in.) 
Seal: [illegible] 


LITERATURE: Tochigi Prefectural Museum 
and Kanagawa Prefectural Museum of Cultural 


History 1998, p. 170, fig. 6. 


In a bamboo grove by a stream, four Chinese 
gentlemen-scholars, the Seven Sages of the 
Bamboo Grove (see cat. no. 69), engage in 
casual conversation while strolling toward 
their companions on the left. A waterfall is 
visible through a stand of bamboo, and far- 
ther to the left a fence suggests the presence 
of a recluse’s hut. Engaging in spontaneous 
conversation and sharing in the appreciation 
of nature were pastimes that reflected the 
ideals of Zen Buddhism, and the theme of 
the Seven Sages became a popular subject for 
ink painting in sixteenth-century Japan. 
Many such works were produced for Zen 
temples and for the regional warlords who 
patronized the temples and were themselves 
collectors of things Chinese. 

Formerly attributed to Kano Motonobu 
(cat. no. 71), the present scroll has been reat- 
tributed to an artist whose red seal in the shape 
of a two-handled vase has been detected in 
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the lower left corner. Although the charac- 
ters are not legible, stylistic features of the 
painting are similar to those found in works 
bearing a seal of the same shape whose char- 
acters have been read as both “Seiko” and 
“Riko.” The contour lines and garment folds 
seen here, for example, are depicted with 
dark, straight lines that open with a nailhead 
brushstroke applied over slightly wider 
lines in lighter ink, a characteristic of figure 
paintings with the “Seiko” seal, such as The 
Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove in the 
Tokiwayama collection, Kamakura, and the 
depiction of the deity Hotei in the Tokyo 
National Museum. Furthermore, the config- 
uration of the sages’ caps and, in particular, 
the facial features of the central figure in the 
group at the left correspond to the same ele- 
ments in a painting of the Seven Sages with 
the “Seiko” seal, also in Kamakura.” 

No biographical records exist for the artist 


who used the “Seiko” seal. Not until the 
Koga biko (Notes on Old Painters) was pub- 
lished, in 1905, was the seal listed; there it is 
included in a section devoted to unidentified 
seals and given a tentative reading of “Riko.” 
The published edition, of 1905, suggests a 
reading of “Seiko” and cites a triptych of 
landscape paintings attributed to the artist 
Nöami (1397-1471), of the Ami school, as a 
work bearing the seal.? Paintings impressed 
with the “Seiko” seal have also been attrib- 
uted to two other artists of the Ami-school, 
Geiami (143 1— 1485) and Soami (ca. 1485— 
1525), both of whom served as art consult- 
ants to the Ashikaga shoguns and advisers to 
the shogunal collection. One feature in par- 
ticular of the present scroll points to the Ami 
school —the waterfall, unusual ín representa- 
tions of the Seven Sages but a common motif 
in Ami-school paintings. 





ATTRIBUTED TO KANO MOTONOBU (CA. 


31. Bo Ya Plays the Qin as Zhong Ligi 


Listens 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 

Hanging scroll, ink and light color on paper 
165.8 x 87.2 cm (65/4 x 34% in.) 

Ex coll.: Hara Tomitaro, Kanagawa Prefecture; 


Date Munemoto, Tokyo 


LITERATURE: Tajima Shiichi 1903, illus.; “Ko 
Kano hitsu Hakuga dankin zu kai” 1937, p. 745 
Takeuchi Shoji 1972, pls. 81, 82; Murase 1975, 

no. 43; Y. Shimizu and Wheelwright 1976, no. 28; 
Shimada Shujiro 1979, no. 98; Ford 1985, fig. 10; 
Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 26; Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 47; Tsuji Nobuo 
1994, fig. 1043; Kyoto National Museum 1996, 

hg. 16. 


It has been suggested that Seiko may have 
been an admirer of Sóami and painted land- 
scapes in the Soami style, viewing himself as 
an heir to the master’s artistic lineage.* Two 
sets of the Eight Views of the Xiao and Xiang 
Rivers in the Tochigi Prefectural Museum 
are painted with the soft brushwork associat- 
ed with Sdami; both bear the “Seiko” seal. 
And because the “Seiko” seal is vase shaped, 
like that of Soami, it may reflect the artist’s 
emulation of that particular Ami master.’ 

Nevertheless, Seiko did not devote himself 
solely to the Ami manner. His oeuvre also 
includes figure paintings with elements of the 
Kano style and landscapes reminiscent of 
works produced by followers of Shokei in 
the Kanto region of eastern Japan during the 
sixteenth century (cat. no. 52). One notable 
characteristic of ink paintings of the Kant6 


region that can be seen as well in works by 


1476-1559) 


A story in the Zrezz, a Daoist text dating to 
the third century, tells of Bo Ya and Zhong 
Zigi, two gentlemen-scholars renowned for 
their close friendship and their fierce loyalty 
to each other. One day, when they were 
enjoying an outing at Taishan Mountain in 
Shandong Province, a sudden storm forced 
them to take refuge under a large rock. As 
they waited for the skies to clear, Bo Ya, an 
accomplished musician, began to play the gin 
for his companion. When his friend Zhong 
died, the bereaved Bo Ya broke his instru- 
ment, never to play it again.’ The story was 
very popular in China, where playing the gin 
was considered the epitome of scholarly 
accomplishment and the unflagging loyalty 
of the two men to each other exemplified the 
highest standards of Confucian virtue. 

In the Burke scroll Bo Ya, dressed in a 
flowing scholar’s robe, is seen seated under a 
shallow rocky overhang, his gin on a table 
before him. Zhong Ziqi, seated a short dis- 
tance away, listens attentively with his head 
slightly bowed. The reverent concentration 
of the two gentlemen is in marked contrast to 
the harsh mountain setting, with its crystalline 
rocks and violently twisted pine branches. 
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Seik6 is the abundant use of ink wash, result- 
ing in a dark, almost gloomy atmosphere. All 
this would lead us to believe that Seiko was 
an artist who worked in a style that derived 
from both the Ami and the Kano studios and 
who was active in the Kanto region during 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

GS 


1. For reproductions, see Tochigi Prefectural Museum 
and Kanagawa Pretectural Museum of Cultural 
History 5998, pls. 103, 130. 

2. Matsushita Takaaki 1960, no. 132. 

3. Asaoka Okisada 1905 (1912 ed.), p. 2044. 

4. Hashimoto Shinji 1997, Pp. 109- 10. 

5. Ibid., p. 110. 

6. Ibid., p. 109. 


Although the painting has neither signa- 
ture nor seal, it was attributed to Kano Moto- 
nobu (ca. 1476-1559) on stylistic grounds in 
1935, when it was designated an Important 
Art Object, an honorary classification for- 
merly used by the Japanese government. It 
bears a striking resemblance to fusuma (slid- 
ing screens) that once decorated six rooms in 
the Hojo (abbot’s quarters) of Daisen’in, a 
subtemple of Daitokuji, Kyoto.” Remounted 
as hanging scrolls, they are now divided 
between the National Museums of Kyoto and 
Tokyo. Thirty of the paintings have tradi- 
tionally been attributed to Motonobu,’ and 
the Burke scroll shares with them many fea- 
tures that reflect a reliance on painting of the 
Ming dynasty: strong outlines, the decorative 
use of surface texture, and a pronounced 
asymmetrical composition. Although it was 
never part of the Daisen’in group, which is 
preserved in its entirety, its relatively large 
dimensions and crowded composition sug- 
gest that it too may once have been part of a 
set of fuswma decorating a temple interior. A 
recent study shows that other paintings can 
be attributed to the painter of the Burke 
scroll, an artist who, if not Motonobu himself, 
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must have belonged to Motonobu’s circle and 
worked closely with him.* 

Kano Motonobu was the son of Kano 
Masanobu (1434—1530), the first member of 
a long line of Kano artists. In his ground- 
breaking study, published in 1966-70, Tsuji 
Nobuo identified and classified more than one 
hundred paintings associated with Motonobu, 
an ambitious and successful artist who was 
engaged in a wide range of activities. Not only 
did he follow his father as the official painter 
for the Ashikaga shoguns but he secured for 
himself and for successive generations of 
Kano artists the patronage of the ruling mili- 
tary, court nobles, Zen monasteries, and the 
afluent merchants, who were emerging as a 
new class. To accomplish this awesome task, 
Motonobu wielded the two-edged sword of 
salesmanship and skillful public relations. It 
was also crucial to Motonobu's success that he 
was able to transform Zen-inspired ink paint- 
ing into a decorative style that appealed to the 
taste of secular patrons. Motonobu is believed 
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to have married a woman from the Tosa family 
of artists, perhaps a daughter of the clan 
leader, Mitsunobu (fl. 1469-1523). This 
alliance reportedly enabled him to study the 
Japanese yamato-e style and to incorporate 
its techniques into ink monochrome.” 

Motonobu’s paintings apparently received 
some attention in China. In 1510, a Chinese 
named Zhengzi wrote a letter to Motonobu 
stating that Motonobu’s paintings reminded 
him of works by two Chinese painters of the 
Song dynasty, Zhao Chang (fl. early 11th 
century) and Ma Yuan (fl. ca. 1190-1225). 
He also expressed his desire to study with the 
Japanese master.’ In 15.41, Motonobu was com- 
missioned to paint three pairs of gold screens 
and one hundred folding fans—export items 
much prized in China— which were to be pre- 
sented to the Ming emperor, Shizong, by a 
Japanese trade mission.“ Motonobu’s fame was 
well established in his own lifetime, and he was 
awarded the honorary priestly title of Aogen in 
his later years. 
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Bo Ya Plays the Qin includes all the basic 
elements of a successful Kano-school paint- 
ing. The subtle tranquillity of earlier ink 
painting is replaced by a bold style that com- 
bines heavy ink outlines with color in a large, 
two-dimensional composition in a decorative 
polychrome formula that became the stan- 
dard for generations of Kano artists and their 
followers over the next three hundred years. 


m 


. Liezt 1960, pp. 109-10. 


tv 


. Takeuchi Shoji 1972, pp. 87-88. 
3. Fontein and Hickman 1970, no. 63; and Tsuji 
Nobuo 1966-70, pt. 3 (1970), p. 43. 
4. Kyoto National Museum 1996, no. 38. 
. Tsuji Nobuo 1966-70, pts. 1-5. See also Yamamoto 
Hideo 1994, pp. 363-71 
6. For an emaki by Motonobu in the yamato-e style, 


ei 


the Kuramagaryi engi, see Kurokawa Harumura 
1885-1901, vol. 4, p. 21. For an emaki attributed to 
Motonobu, the Shakado engi of 1515, see Murase 
1983a, no. 34. For Masanobu’s connection with the 
Tosa family, see Jinson Datsojoki, diary of the 
Kofukuji monk Jinson (1430-1508), for the twelfth 
month of the ninth year of the Bunmei era (1477). 

7. Eto Shun 1961, pp. 72-74. 

8. Tsuji Nobuo 1966-70, pt. 1, p. 2 
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Negoro Lacquerware 


CATALOGUE NOS. 72-74 


he Japanese have long been keenly sensi- 

tive to the rustic beauty of everyday 
objects that have withstood years of handling. 
To many, Negoro lacquerware, admired for 
its lustrous cinnabar color and austere, func- 
tional form, embodies to perfection this 
particular aesthetic. The deep, warm red of 
most Negoro objects becomes worn with age 
and use and the thin coat of red lacquer almost 
translucent, allowing the undercoating of 
black lacquer to show through in random 
patterns reminiscent of abstract painting. 
Although “Negoro” refers most often to 
objects of the type just described, with a 
base coat of black lacquer over which red is 
applied, the term is also loosely given to other 
lacquerware. These include wares of plain 
black lacquer, vessels painted with colored 
designs on black (cat. no. 72), and objects with 
carved decoration. The colors and shapes of 
Negoro pieces vary, but all are simple, sturdy, 
durable utensils used to serve food at commu- 
nal meals and to hold ritual offerings in Shinto 
and Buddhist temples. 

The earliest documentation concerning 
Negoro lacquers, which dates to the Edo period 
(1615—1868), includes an indiscriminate mix of 
fact and speculation concocted by tea masters 
and other cultural cognoscenti who were 
drawn to the stark simplicity of the objects. 
This type of ware is traditionally believed to 
have been made at Negorodera, a Shingon 
Buddhist temple in Wakayama, south of Nara, 
established in 1140. Negorodera enjoyed great 
prosperity—at the height of its glory it com- 
prised more than two thousand subtemples and 
nearly six thousand monks. Tragically, the 
complex was savagely destroyed in 1585 during 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s infamous campaign to 
subjugate the region. 

The monks of Negorodera are said to have 
produced simple lacquerware both for their 
own use and for sale. Indeed, several early 
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examples bear inscriptions with the names of 
Negorodera’s numerous subtemples, and a 
recently discovered vessel clearly identifies 
Negorodera as the place of its manufacture. 
With the near total destruction of the temple, 


however, only a few fragmentary remains 





have yielded evidence—tantalizing, if mea- 
ger—of the once large-scale production.’ 
Furthermore, certain objects that can clearly 
be designated as Negoro wares predate the 
founding of the temple, and others postdate 
its destruction. Adding to this confusing his- 
tory are later designations, such as Kyo 
Negoro (Kyoto Negoro) and Yoshino Ne- 
goro, which suggest the production of 
Negoro-type wares at sites other than the 
Negorodera area. And in fact, the technique 
used for Negoro wares originated in ancient 
China, where lacquer objects were produced 
in red and in black, and in Japan of the Jomon 
period. Heian documents mention red-and- 
black lacquerwares that may have been early 
prototypes.* Moreover, many handscrolls of 
the Late Heian and Kamakura periods depict 
red-and-black utensils, as well as saddles and 
armor in aristocratic interiors, that appear to 
be very much like Negoro ware. These 
sources indicate that the ware was reserved 
for use by the aristocracy and by religious 
institutions until the mid-Edo period, when it 
became more accessible to the general popu- 
lace. In its current usage, the term “Negoro” 
thus refers to red-and-black lacquer objects 
made in various regions of Japan throughout 


its history. 


1. Watt and Ford 1991, p. 3. 


by 


. Arakawa Hirokazu 1958, p. 25; and Kawada Sadamu 
1985, p. 284, pl. 169. 
3. For excavations conducted in 1978 and 1979, see 
Wakayama ken Kyoiku linkat 1981. 
4. Kawada Sadamu 1985, pp. 300-301. 


72. Heishi with Design of Butterflies 


! 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Negoro ware; black-and-red lacquer with gold leaf 
Height 32.5 cm (127% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 74. 


Negoro-ware sake bottles, or hershr, were 
óften made in pairs and used in Shinto 
shrines to hold the sake, or rice wine, offered 
to native deities.’ 

Most Negoro utensils have a coat of red 
lacquer applied over a base coat of black lac- 
quer. This example, however, has been cov- 
ered with black lacquer and then decorated 
with designs and patterns in red. The raised 
chrysanthemum pattern that radiates from 
the spout, and, on the shoulders, the design 
of two facing butterflies are unusual orna- 
mental features, as most heíshr are undecorat- 
ed. One butterfly is outlined in red lacquer 
and filled in with short strokes to represent 
patterns for the wings and body, while the 
contours of the other butterfly are defined 
simply by a field of red lacquer. Both designs 
are highlighted with gold leaf. The design of 
butterflies suggests that this Aezshz, which is 





lightweight and easily carried, may have 

been used in Bugaku, a type of courtly music 
and dance performance practiced in Japan 
since the Nara period, in which butterflies are 
acommon motif. A character in one such 
work, known as Kotokuraku, is named Heish- 
itori (Wine Bearer). 

The construction and design of this hershi 
are generally consistent with those of other 
Negoro sake vessels.’ X-ray photography 
has revealed that the wood core is composed 
of two parts that have been cut and hollowed 
ona lathe and then joined at the shoulders 
(hg. 37). The spout was carved separately 
and inserted in the top. GWN 


1. The mate to the Burke Aezshi is reproduced in 
Tanaka Hisao 1987, pp. 191, 233. 





2, Nishikawa Kyotaro 1978, pp. 44-45. 
3. Kawada Sadamu 1985, p. 307. Figure 37. X-radiograph of heishi Top of heishi 
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73. Heisbi 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Negoro ware; red-and-black lacquer 


Height 38.5 cm (15% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 101; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 105; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, no. 108. 


The clean, simple outlines of Negoro-ware 
heishi are softened by the warm luster of red 
lacquer; black patches, where the outer layer 
of lacquer has worn away, serve as reminders 
of contact with innumerable hands over many 
years. The unique shape of the heishi features 
asmall spout at the top, a swelling shoulder, 
and a body that narrows in a long, elegant 
curve toward the bottom, where it widens 
again to create a stable base. Throughout 

the history of lacquer production in Japan, 
craftsmen were influenced by the shapes 

of Chinese metal and ceramic vessels; the 
graceful proportions of heishi were proba- 
bly inspired by the Song-dynasty porcelain 
vases known as mezping. 

The earliest record of a heishi of Japanese 
manufacture appears in the Engishiki (Proce- 
dures of the Engi Era), an early-tenth-century 
compilation of governmental regulations 





concerning court ceremonies and the accou- 
trements connected with them.' Two pairs of 
heishí are cited in the text, though it is not pos- 
sible to determine whether they were made of 
lacquer. It has been speculated that the pro- 
duction of Negoro-ware hezsh1 began early in 
the Kamakura period (1185-1333), when the 
aesthetic of a red design on a black back- 
ground—favored by the warrior class for 
various types of lacquer utensils, including 
swords, arrows, and saddles—was adopted 
for the decoration of ceremonial vessels.’ 
This preference was perpetuated in the 
Muromachi period. 


1. Engishiki 1929, bk. 40, p. 211. 


y 


2. Kawada Sadamu 1985, p. 312. 
. Tanaka Hisao 1987, p. 233. 


ws 
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74. Jarai 


Muromachi period (1392-1573) 
Negoro ware; red-and-black lacquer with 
exposed Aeyakı wood 


Height 14.2 cm (5% in.); diameter 35.7 cm (14 in.) 


LITERATURE: Kawada Sadamu 1985, fig. 39; 


Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 109; Murase 


1993, nO. 75- 


This Negoro-ware washbasin, or tarai, was 
used to hold water for rinsing the hands in 
preparation for the fusatsu-e, a Buddhist ritu- 
al of self-purification held on the fifteenth 
day of each month. The earliest dated exam- 
ple of the type represented here is a basin 
inscribed with the date 1352 and the subtem- 
ple name Hózóin.' 

Apparently made as part of a set, the basin 
is inscribed in red lacquer with a cyclical date 
that corresponds to one of two years, either 
1353 or 1413, and the name Sanshitsubo 
(Cedar Room Quarters), which may indicate 
the location in a particular temple where 
the basin was used.* The elegant carving of 
the legs and the design of the paired open 
volutes in a boar’s-eye pattern along the bot- 
tom edge reflect Chinese influence. Another 
handsome feature is the wide band with raised 
edges, which is reminiscent of the strips of 
metal or wood used to bind wood buckets and 
barrels. The band is coated with a translucent 
lacquer through which the natural grain of 
the keyaki wood (Zelkova serrata) is visible, in 
subtle contrast to the adjacent areas of red and 
black lacquer.’ GWN 


1. Kawada Sadamu 1985, p. 322, pl. 170. 


2. Ibid., pp. 323, 338. 
3. Watt and Ford 1991, p. 183. 
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Y Momoyama Period (1573-1615) 


CATALOGUE NOS. 75-105 


Opposite: Detail of cat. no. 80 


W ith the decline of Ashikaga power in the 
1560s, the feudal barons, or daimyos, 
began their struggle for control of Japan. The 
ensuing four decades of constant warfare are 
known as the Momoyama (Peach Hill) period. 
The name derives from the site, in a Kyoto 
suburb, of Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s Fushimi 
Castle, whose grounds were turned into a 
peach (momo) orchard after the structure was 
demolished in 1622. During those forty turbu- 
lent years, the government changed hands 
three times. The official beginning of the 
Momoyama period is 1573, the year Oda 
Nobunaga (1534-1582) succeeded in wresting 
control of the government from the Ashikaga 
shoguns. Nobunaga subsequently committed 
suicide, after one of hisown warriors attacked 
him. One of Nobunaga’s generals, Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi (1536-1598), emerged as the new 
leader. But Toyotomi hegemony was also 
short-lived; it fell apart in 1615, when the clan’s 
last stronghold, Osaka Castle, was overrun by 
the forces of another ally of Nobunaga, Toku- 
gawa leyasu (r. 1603—5). A brilliant strategist 
and superb politician, leyasu established the 
Tokugawa shogunate, which was to last for 
more than two hundred fifty years, until 1868. 

Although socially and politically the years 
1573 and 1615 mark the beginning and end of 
the Momoyama period, those demarcations 
are unsatisfactory in terms of art history. 
The decorative style that is the hallmark of 
Momoyama art had its inception in the early 
sixteenth century and lasted well into the sev- 
enteenth. Thus, from an art-historical point of 
view, the Momoyama period extends from the 
mid-sixteenth to the mid-seventeenth century. 

The war barons spent liberally to flaunt 
their newly acquired power. The art style of 
this period is characteristically robust, opu- 
lent, and dynamic, with gold lavishly applied 
to architecture, furnishings, paintings, and 
garments. 

Unexpectedly, this age of bravura display 
saw the evolution of a counteraesthetic of 
simple rusticity. This highly sophisticated 
concept of “artful poverty” is best exemplified 
in the ideals of wadicha, the rustic tea ceremony, 


which developed around the great tea master 
Sen Rikyu (1522—1591). Extremely small tea- 
rooms, with floor space no greater than two 
mats— 18.3 meters (6 ft.) square—came to 
express the canons of beauty advocated by the 
Muromachi tea master Murata Shuko (Juko, 
1423—1502) and perfected by Rikyū. The 
cottagelike tearoom was designed to create a 
secluded retreat within the metropolitan milieu. 
According to Rikyu, the smaller the space the 
more conducive it was to direct communica- 
tion between the host and his guests. Such tea- 
rooms were constructed of simple materials, 
with the unpainted wood preserved in the 
natural state, sometimes left unplaned or even 
warped. Interior walls were often made of 
mud, with a coarse binding agent such as straw 
showing through the rough surfaces. Bathed 
in the soft, diffuse light that filtered through 
small windows, the slightly darkened interior, 
with a minimum of decoration—perhaps a 
single spray of flowers—provided a tranquil 
setting in which friends could enjoy one 
another’s company and share an experience of 
aesthetic harmony. 

Another important development during the 
Momoyama period was the rise of the mer- 
chant class. Relegated for centuries to the bot- 
tom rung of the social ladder in a country 
guided by Confucian principles of govern- 
ment and society, traders could not overtly 
exercise political power, though in fact they 
gained enormous influence over the shoguns, 
whose financial resources were perpetually 
being drained by warfare. The lives and aspi- 
rations of this emerging middle class became 
the subjects of a new mode of artistic expres- 
sion, examples of which, from the succeeding 
Edo period, are discussed in the section devot- 
ed to genre painting (cat. nos. 139-43). 

One historical incident in particular had an 
indirect but significant influence on the evolu- 
tion of the arts during the Momoyama period: 
the arrival of a party of Portuguese in Japan. 
By the mid-sixteenth century Portuguese mer- 
chants and explorers, accompanied by mis- 
sionaries engaged both in trade and in 
proselytizing, were traveling in India, southern 
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Figure 38. Himeji Castle, Hyogo Prefecture. Momoyama period (1573—1615), 1608 


China, and the Southeast Asian islands. About 
1543, en route to China, a group was ship- 
wrecked on the southern coast of Japan, an 
event that marked the first contact between the 
Japanese and Europeans. The foreigners soon 
came to be called nandan, “barbarians from the 
south.” The Japanese were intensely curious 
about Westerners—their appearance, their 
way of life, and the wares they were trading. 
The shipwrecked Portuguese made an 
unwitting but highly significant contribution 
to the evolution of military accoutrements in 
Japan. The muskets they carried were imme- 
diately duplicated by the Japanese, and the 
introduction of these weapons substantially 
altered both the conduct of warfare (in which 
firearms had never before been used) and the 
nature of military architecture in Japan. For- 
tresses strong enough to withstand firepower 
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were now urgently needed. The warlords 
built defensive structures with moats and sur- 
rounded by heavy masonry walls—castles 
that served not only as fortifications but also 
as resplendent showpieces reflecting military 
strength and economic power (fig. 38). 
Chambers sparkled with latticed ceilings, 
gold-inlaid partitions, and gilded metal 
fittings. Gold was used freely as well on 
fusuma (sliding panels); this was the age of 
golden screens. Unfortunately, in defeat the 
warlords razed their castles (and often gal- 
lantly committed suicide inside them). Of 
those that survived, many were demolished in 
bombing raids during the Second World War. 
Although few remain, they can help us recon- 
struct what was a monumental architecture 
and splendid lost interiors. 

The dark interiors of the huge chambers 
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demanded bright decorations clearly visible 
from a distance. Panels overlaid with gold leaf 
were ideal for this purpose, as they reflected 
sunlight during the day and the flicker of can- 
dles at night. Ornamenting such halls posed 
an exciting challenge to painters, who had pre- 
viously decorated only the moderate-sized 
homes of court nobles or the modest living 
quarters of priests in Buddhist temples. The 
style established by many screen painters was 
pleasing to the self-made but unsophisticated 
men-at-arms: on large screens they painted 
simple compositions that could be easily under- 
stood. The leading artist of the time, Kano 
Eitoku (1543—1590), gained the favor of Nobu- 
naga and many other warlords with heroic 
motifs—hawks and dragons, lions and tigers, 
pine trees, cypresses, peonies—as well as with 
figures from Chinese history and legend. 


Many schools of painting competed for the 
prestigious commissions, and Japanese artists 
prospered more than ever before. Eitoku’s 
descendants and the Kano school remained 
the leading members of the artistic communi- 
ty, but other schools also flourished, headed 
by such artists as Hasegawa Tohaku (1539- 
1610), Kaiho Yusho (cat. no. 77), Unkoku 
Togan (cat. no. 78), and Soga Chokuan 
(f. 1596—1610). 

The preferred style adopted by these 
painters was a synthesis of a Chinese- 
inspired ink technique and the colorful 
indigenous yamato-e. While the guardians of 
traditional Japanese painting, the Tosa artists 
(cat. nos. 80, 81), suffered a slow decline in 
such a milieu, a group of dynamic, innova- 
tive artists, who remain anonymous, man- 
aged to revitalize yamato-e. Such screen 
paintings as If/illows and Bridge (cat. no. 80) 
were probably turned out by anonymous 
artists as ready-made pictures to satisfy a ris- 
ing demand among the increasingly affluent 
merchant class. These artists, who worked in 
shops where ready-made pictures—on fans, 
handscrolls, screens—were offered for sale, 
probably received their training in one of the 


more popular schools, and they must have 
borrowed and combined many different 
styles to appeal to a broader clientele. 

The Momoyama period was remarkable 
not only for its architecture and painting but 
also for the development of crafts—textiles, 
lacquerware, ceramics, and metalwork. The 
growing enthusiasm for chanoyu (the tea cer- 
emony), the unprecedented prosperity of 
much of the population, and the new export 
trade with Europe are among the many fac- 
tors that contributed to this development. As 
the shoguns and their financial supporters 
accumulated ever greater wealth and power, 
they demanded more elaborate wardrobes 
and accoutrements, which in turn spurred 
the creation of new designs. Technical 
advances in crafts also led to innovations in 
shapes and patterns, some inspired by 
European, others by Korean, art. With the 
encouragement of the feudal lords, commu- 
nities in the areas surrounding castles and 
palaces established new light industries, 
which in turn laid the foundation for the 
enterprises that would flourish during the 
Edo period, many of which have survived 
into modern times. 
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The sixteenth century was also significant 
for the development of Japan's ceramics 
industry. Advanced technology introduced 
from Korea brought about many improve- 
ments at traditional kilns such as Seto and 
Bizen. The kilns, which until this time had 
produced either ceremonial or everyday uten- 
sils, began making tea wares according to the 
specifications provided by the tea masters. 

Special mention must be made of two 
geniuses of the period, Hon’ami Köetsu and 
Tawaraya Sötatsu (cat. nos. 83-87), for the 
aesthetics of these two artists, who lived 
during the turbulent years of the Momoyama 
era, were barely affected by contemporary 
currents. Instead, they maintained an alle- 
giance to the declining fortunes of the imper- 
ial court and to the courtly traditions of 
ancient Japan. Their art did not enjoy wide 
popularity during their lifetimes, but half 
a century later it inspired another genius, 
Ogata Korin (cat. nos. 132, 133), who brought 
about 1ts revival. Later labeled the Rinpa 
school, this superbly decorative art steeped in 
yamato-e tradition, survived through the Edo 
period. (For further discussion of the Rinpa 
school, see pages 308-9.) 
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KANO SHOEI (1519-1592) 


75. Pheasants and Azaleas 
Golden Pheasants and a Loquat Tree 


Late Muromachi-early Momoyama period, 15608 
Pair of hanging scrolls, ink and color on paper 
Each scroll 101 x 49 cm (39% x 19% in.) 


Seal: Naonobu [on each scroll] 


LITERATURE: Takeda Tsuneo 1974, fig. 49; 
Takeda Tsuneo 1977a, pls. 43, 44; Murase 1993, 


no. 19. 


Bird-and-flower painting flourished in the 
Chinese court during the Northern and 
Southern Song dynasties and was perpetu- 
ated by both court and professional artists 
during the Ming dynasty. In Japan such 
paintings were an important component of 
the Kano-school repertoire. During the tur- 
bulent years of the sixteenth century, birds 
that symbolized power and martial prowess 
(the hawk), longevity (the crane), and impe- 
rial elegance (the pheasant) were featured in 
paintings, together with similarly auspicious 
flowers and trees. Defined by strong ink 
brushstrokes, given brilliance by the applica- 
tion of vibrant colors, and set against the 
opulent background of gold leaf on folding 
or sliding screens, these images took on a 
heroic dimension. Their grandeur appealed 
to the wealthy and powerful members of 
Momoyama warrior society, as well as to the 
clergy of the more affluent Buddhist temples. 
Rendered in the hanging-scroll format, they 
remained impressive, if less monumental, 
symbols of status. 

Although this pair of hanging scrolls was 
made just prior to the close of the Muromachi 
period, it represents a transition toward the 
boldly decorative compositional schemes 
associated with Momoyama-period taste. The 
arrangement of pictorial elements derives 
from the large-scale screens that were cen- 
tral to Kano-school work. The evergreen in 
the painting at the right and the loquat in 
the painting at the left extend their branches 
toward each other, serving as a frame for the 
stagelike setting. In the right scroll a pair of 
pheasants are shown in a narrow field bor- 
dered, in the foreground, by dandelions and 
violets of spring and, at the water's edge, 
by crimson azaleas of summer. In the left 
scroll golden pheasants perch on a craggy 
rock. Withered leaves on the loquat tree 
evoke autumn; the red-berried spearflowers 
are emblematic of winter. The pheasants are 
meticulously rendered, their wings and crests 
highlighted with fine, nearly invisible strokes 
of gold. The brushwork in both paintings is 
in keeping with the formal style of the Kano 
school which employed fluctuating contour 
lines, modeling with ax-cut strokes and 


washes, and wet ink dots applied to images 
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of rocks to indicate moss and other vegetation. 

Each scroll bears the cauldron-shaped 
“Naonobu” seal of Kano Shöei (1519-1592), 
the third son of Motonobu (cat. no. 71) and 
a third-generation leader of the school. 
“Shöei” is the name by which the artist is 
most widely known today, but in fact it was 
the name he adopted when he took the ton- 
sure in his later years. “Naonobu,” his given 
name, appears on his seals, which are found 
on many of his extant works. The seal on the 
scroll at the right is impressed on the left side 
rather than on the right, inviting speculation 
that the works could once have been part of a 
triptych, in which case a third scroll would 
have been placed to the right of the present 
pair. However, the balance and symmetry of 
the two compositions make the existence 
of a third component unlikely. 

Although his reputation was long over- 
shadowed by the achievements of Motonobu, 
his illustrious father and mentor, and by 
the innovative genius of his own son Eitoku 
(1543-1590), Shoei has more recently 
been recognized for his own achievements. 
Highly regarded during his lifetime, he was 
given many important commissions by pres- 
tigious temples and Shinto shrines, as well 
as by the imperial court. Occasionally, he 
worked in concert with his celebrated son; 
the best known of the works they produced 
together are the ink-monochrome paintings 
created in 1566 for Jukoin, a subtemple of 
Daitokuji, Kyoto.’ 

Many of Shoei’s extant paintings, on fold- 
ing and sliding screens, hanging scrolls, and 
fans, feature bird-and-flower compositions— 
either in ink monochrome or in brilliant 


color—that hark back to models established 





by his father. Recently rediscovered genre 
scenes, particularly those on a reduced scale, 
have spurred revision of the traditional 
assessment of Shöei as an artist less versatile 
than his father or his son. 

While many of Shöei’s paintings are exe- 
cuted in a soft brushwork (gyo) technique, 
this pair is in the formal style, reminiscent 


of a single six-panel folding screen entitled 


Rooster and Pines, also attributed to Sh6ei, 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.” 
Similarities of execution have been noted 
in one of the male birds in Pheasants and 


Azaleas and the pheasant that appears in the 


large hanging scroll of nirvana painted by 
Shöei for Daitokuji in 1563.* It is therefore 


possible that the Burke paintings were made 
during the early 1560s, before the artist 


embarked on his collaboration with Eitoku 
on decorating the interior of Juköin. 


. For the Jukoin screens, see Doi Tsugiyoshi 1978, 
pls. 8, 9. 

. Ibid., fig. 11. 

. Wheelwright 1981, pl. 72. 
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KANO NAIZEN (1570-1616) 


76. Seidgyit and Ikuzanshu 


Momoyama period (1573-1615) 

Pair of hanging scrolls, ink on paper 

Each scroll 111.8 x 47.4 cm (44 x 18% in.) 
Signature: Warzen kore o zusu [on the scroll at right] 
Inscription by Takuan Soho [on each scroll] 

Seals: Ko [Naizen's seal, on each scroll]; Soho and 
Takuan [on each scroll] 

Ex coll.: Nijo 


LITERATURE: Tsuji Nobuo 1980, nos. 97, 98; 
Narusawa Katsutsugu 1985, fig. 20 (Serogyu); 
Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 32; Schirn 


Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 74. 


Figure 39. Kano Naizen (1570-1616), Nanban 
byobu. Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink on 
paper, 154.5 x 363.2 cm (5 ft. % in. x< 11 ft. 11 1n.). 
Kobe City Museum, Hyogo Prefecture a. right 
screen 6, left screen 


Images of the two Zen patriarchs Seiogyu 
(Ch: Zheng Huangniu; Zheng on the Yellow 
Ox) and Ikuzanshu (Ch: Yushanzhu; Master 
of Mount Yu), who were believed to possess 
mysterious powers, were popular among Zen 
adherents in both China and Japan. Often 
they were displayed together and, in many 
instances, were placed at either side of a 
central panel depicting the Indian monk 
Bodhidharma (J: Daruma), who had intro- 
duced Buddhism to China.’ 

Seidgyu lived during the Northern Song 
dynasty (960-1127). Traditionally he was 
known for riding a yellow ox—a water bot- 
tle hanging from one of its horns—when he 
wandered the city streets or when he visited 
his friend, a local official in Zhejiang Province.” 
In this painting, however, the horn is deco- 
rated with a spray of peony, and the water 
bottle, a gourd, hangs from the lead rope. 

Ikuzanshu (1121-1203) lived in Zhejiang; 


Province during the Southern Song dynasty.’ 
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Here, he rides a donkey; suspended from its 
harness are books and a fan. Only a cursory 
reference is made to a groundline and to the 
mountainous landscape setting, rendered in 
pale ink washes. Other pictorial elements, 
including the cloaks of the patriarchs, the 
plodding animals, and the incongruous peony 
ornamenting the ox's head, are executed in 
watery ink, in the mokkotsu (boneless) style. 
Dark ink, applied sporadically, enlivens these 
otherwise pale monochromatic works. 

The poems on both scrolls were composed 
and inscribed by Takuan Soho (1573-1645), 
one of the most prominent Zen monks of his 
era. A prolific writer, a notable painter, and 
an energetic temple administrator, Takuan 
was known also for his loyalty to the imperial 
family, which in his lifetime was losing its 
authority to the increasingly powerful Toku- 
gawa clan. Each poem, comprising four 
lines of seven characters each, is followed by 


Takuan’s signature and by seals reading “Soho” 
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and “Takuan.” The poem for Seiögyü reads: 


A man of the Way sits leisurely without a concern 

Astride a yellow ox, separated from the wind and 
dust [of this world). 

He has left the hermitage of his garden, 

And from the ox’s horn hangs a sprig of peony 


from the Yao or Wei." 


Casually inscribed by the recluse monk 
of Nanzenji 
Takuan 


The verse for Ikuzanshu reads: 


Breaking bridge planks as he treads, 
calling emptiness empty, 

He strolls freely —to east, to west, 

Surrounded by blue hills, green waters. 

What is true, what is false, is but wind in a 


horse’s ear. 


Painting of the Master of Mount Yu 
Riding a Donkey, casually inscribed by 
Sokuin Hissu Takuan 


In contrast to the fame of Takuan, little is 
known about the painter of the two scrolls, 
Kano Naizen (1570~1616), although several 
pairs of folding screens bearing his signa- 
tures and/or seals are extant. The most 
famous of his screens, depicting the arrival 
of Portuguese traders in Nagasaki, are in the 
Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga, Lisbon, 
and in the Kobe City Museum (fig. 39).° And 
his Hokoku Festival screens of 1606 are in 
the Toyokuni Shrine, Kyoto.’ Both the Kobe 
and the Kyoto screens are executed in brilliant 
color, with careful attention given to detail, 
thus differing significantly from the mono- 
chromatic scrolls in the Burke Collection. 

Another body of work by Naizen, in ink 
monochrome and depicting a variety of sub- 
jects— Chinese figures, landscapes, birds, 
animals’—exhibits stylistic similarities to 
paintings by two of his contemporaries, 
Kaiho Yusho (cat. no. 77) and Unkoku Togan 
(cat. no. 78). The signatures and seals on these 
paintings are identical to those on the Burke 
pair; the signatures and seals on the poly- 
chrome screens are different. 

A brief outline of Naizen’s life can be 
reconstructed from an entry in the Tanser 
jakubokushu, a history of Japanese painting 
written by Naizen's son Kano Ikkei (1599— 
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1662).? Naizen is believed to have studied 
painting under Kano Shöei (cat. no. 75), the 
father of Eitoku, and his talent in painting is 
sometimes said to have been recognized by 
the great warrior statesman Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshi. In 1591 he apparently accompanied 
Kano Mitsunobu (1562/65—1608), a son of 
Eitoku, to Nagoya, in northern Kyushu, to 
decorate the interiors of the castle built for 
Hideyoshi. Naizen was not born to the Kano 
family but was allowed the use of this august 
name, which imparted great prestige and led 
to important commissions. After Hideyoshi’s 
death in 1598, however, his fortunes declined 
with those of many other artists who were 
outside the Kano clan and who remained in 
Kyoto after members of the Kano family 
resettled in Edo, the new capital of the Toku- 
gawa shoguns. 

Naizen may have met Takuan Soho in the 
early 1600s. The illustrious monk was then 
living at Daitokuji, where in 1609 he served 
his infamous three-day tenure as its chief 
abbot.” His inscriptions on this pair of scrolls 
are thought to date, on stylistic grounds, to 
about 1615, shortly before Naizen's death." 


1. The best-known example of such a triptych is a 
Chinese work dating to the Southern Song dynasty 
(1127-1279) in the Tokugawa Art Museum, 
Nagoya. Tokugawa Art Museum 1983, no. 66. 


tw 


. See Zenrin kujitsu konmetshu (1715) by Kakuho Jt- 
tsugai, in Kokuyaku zengaku tatsei 1929-30, vol. 18, 
pp. 40—41, 59—60. 

3. Zoku dento roku, in Darzokyo 1914-32, vol. 51, 
no. 2077, p. 689. 

4. The Yao and Wei families of China were famous 
for their peonies. 

5. Translations after Stephen D. Allee. 

6. Sakamoto Mitsuru et al. 1982, pls. 50, 52, and 
70-73. 

7. Takeda Tsuneo 1980a, pls. 15, 16. 

8. Okamoto Yoshitomo and Takamizawa Tadao 
1970, pls. 2-7; and Narusawa Katsutsugu 1985, 
hgs. 16, 17. 

9. Tanaka Toyozo 1942. A portion of the note on 
Naizen seems to be missing, but it is reproduced tn 
the Koga brko (Notes on Old Painters); see Asaoka 
Okisada 1905 (1912 ed.), pp. 1765-66, 1769-70. 

10. For Takuan’s life, see Ichikawa Hakugen 1978; 

Haga Koshiro 1979; Ogisu Jundo 1982; and Rosen- 
field and Cranston 1999, pp. 93-94. 

11. Tsuji Nobuo 1980, pls. 97, 98. It has been sug- 

gested that Naizen’s workshop was responsible for 

many of the extant ink paintings that bear his sig- 
nature and seal, including the Burke pair. See Naru- 

sawa Katsutsugu 1985, pp. 10-11. 


KAIHO YUSHO (1533-1615) 


77. River and Sky in Evening Snow, from 
Eight Views of the Xiao and Xiang Rivers 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), ca. 1602-3 
Panel of a folding screen, mounted as a hanging 
scroll, ink and gold on paper 

71.5% 37.8 cm (28% x 147% in.) 

Inscription by Seisho Shotai (1548-1607) 

Seals: Yusho and Sersho [?] 


LITERATURE: Kawai Masatomo 1966, hg. 4; 
Kawai Masatomo 1978, p. 108, fig. 19; Ota Hirotaro, 
Yamane Yuzo, and Yonezawa Yoshiho 1999, pl. 23; 
Kawamoto Keiko 1991, pl. 30; Murase 1993, no. 21; 


Sugimoto Sonoko and Kawai Masatomo 1994, 


pl. 23; Burke 1996a, fig. 2. 


Ten thousand miles of river and sky, 
ten thousand miles of my heart, 
Whirling, swirling flower catkins scatter 
through the level woods. 
Bridges blocked, roads closed off, 
my horse's hooves are slick. 
Again I say, at Indigo Gate one cannot go 


but in circles.’ 


This poem describes the scene from the 
Eight Views of the Xiao and Xiang; Rivers 
(J: Shosho hakket) known as River and Sky in 
Evening Snow. The five lines inscribed in 
dark ink seem to float in a vaporous void, 
defining the middle ground and separating 
far from near. A distant hill and snow-laden 
trees cling to the shoulder of the mountain, 
barely visible through the frozen haze. The 
large boulder supporting the trees in the 
foreground is the only solid form in view. A 
faint gold wash hints of light in this other- 
wise dim world of winter cold. 

Of the many Chinese landscape subjects 
that have enjoyed lasting popularity among 
Japanese ink painters, the Eight Views stands 
apart from all others (see cat. no. 64). The 
Chinese representations of the theme that 
were imported to Japan in the early fourteenth 
century included two series in handscroll for- 
mat by the thirteenth-century painters Yujian 
and Muqi done in the hadoku (splashed ink) 
technique. Fragments from these series were 


often displayed at tea ceremonies in Muro- 
machi society,” providing models for later 
generations of Japanese artists. 

River and Sky in Evening Snow, by Kaihö 
Yushö (1533—1615), was originally mounted 
on an eight-fold screen together with seven 
other paintings. Detached from the screen, 
they are now mounted as hanging scrolls 
and dispersed among various collections 
(fig. 40).’ Although there is no way to ascer- 
tain the order in which the eight paintings 
were arranged, it is not unlikely that the 
Burke scroll was the last in the sequence. It is 
the only one that identifies the source of the 
poem, and it depicts a winter scene, which in 
Japanese paintings of the four seasons is tra- 
ditionally the last and thus placed ar the 
extreme left. 

Fach of the eight paintings bears the 
artist’s seal and includes a poem, at times 
preceded by a title. The poems were com- 
posed and inscribed by seven renowned 
monk-poets (one monk wrote two poems) 
who lived in the culturally influential Gozan 
(Five Mountains) temples in Kyoto. The 
monk who composed and inscribed the 
poem on the Burke scroll, Seisho Shotai 
(1548-1607), was appointed the ninety- 
second abbot of Shökokuji in 1584 and was 
a confidant of the great general Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi and of leyasu, founder of the 
Tokugawa shogunate. Shótai also was closely 
associated with poets at court. 

It is quite possible that Yushö had the oppor- 
tunity to examine sections of the Yujian scroll. 
Like Yujian, he used an abbreviated brush 
technique, and there is a compositional simi- 
larity between some of his Eight Views and the 
surviving sections of the Yujian work. 

Much of our knowledge concerning Yüshö’s 
life is based on a colophon written in 1724 by 
his grandson Yüchiku (1654-1728) above a 
commemorative portrait of Yüshö and his 
wife, which in turn bears the seal of Yusho's 
son Yusetsu (1598-1677). Until 1573, when he 
turned forty, Yusho lived at Töfukuji, Kyoto. 
In that year Lord Asai, the master of Yüshö’s 
samurai father, was killed in battle, together 
with all the members of Yüshö’s family. 
Yusho is believed to have returned to secular 
life in an attempt to reestablish the family line. 


According to the painter and scholar Kano 
Eino (1631-1697), Yüshö studied the Kano 
style under the guidance of Eitoku (1543— 
1590), whom he often assisted on major com- 
missions.* Most extant works by Yusho date 
to his late period, when he was in his sixties 
and seventies. During these years, according 
to Eino, he perfected a distinctive personal 
style characterized by a rejection of the lin- 
ear brushwork of the Kano school and a 
reliance on the use of ink washes. These he 
used to delineate form, planes, and volume, 
as is clearly exemplified in the Burke scroll. 
In moving steadily away from a representa- 
tional mode and toward greater abstraction, 
Yusho was obeying the ink painter’s dictum, 
“Less is more,” and at the same time achiev- 
ing the spiritual objective to which, as a Zen 
Buddhist, he aspired. Many of Yusho’s paint- 
ings bear inscriptions by Zen monks, reflect- 
ing his close association with elite members 
of Kyoto’s Zen community. 

A letter from the courtier Konoe Nobutada 
(1565—1614)—an indication that Nobutada 
may have helped negotiate payment for the 
original screen—accompanied the work 
before it was dismantled. Circumstantial evi- 
dence dates the letter to sometime after 1599, 
which means that the paintings must have 
been executed around the turn of the century. 
Certainly they were made no later than 1603, 
for two of the monks whose inscriptions 
appear on the Eight Views died that year. 
There is also a close stylistic resemblance 
between the Burke scroll and two pairs of 
six-fold screens by Yüshö, one in the Tokyo 
National Museum and the other in the MOA 
Museum of Art, Atami, which are dated, 
respectively, 1602 and 1602—3.* It would thus 
seem safe to say that Yusho painted the Eight 


. . . 6 
Views as he approached his seventieth year.” 


ı. Translation after Stephen D. Allee. 
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. See Nezu Institute of Fine Arts 1962; and Sado 
koten zenshu 1967, vol. 9. 

. Kawai Masatomo 1966, pp. 96-97. 

. Kano Eino 1985, p. 356. 
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. See Sugimoto Sonoko and Kawai Masatomo 1994, 
PP- 50—53- 


6. Kawai Masatomo 1966, pp. 102—3. 
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Figure yo. Kaiho Yüshö (1533-1615), Aight Views of the Xiao and Xiang Rivers, ca. 1602-3. Panels of a folding screen, mounted as hanging scrolls, ink and 
gold on paper, each scroll approx. 71.5 x 37.8 cm (28/ x 14% in.). From top right: 


a. Mountain Market, Clearing Mist. Private collection 

b. Sails Returning from a Distant Shore. Gunma Museum of Modern Art, Takasaki, Gunma Prefecture 
c. Sunset over a Fishing Village. Gunma Museum of Modern Art, Takasaki, Gunma Prefecture 

d. Evening Bell from a Mist-Shrouded Temple. Private collection 

e. Night Rain on the Xiao and Xiang Rivers. Private collection 

f. Wild Geese Descending on a Sandbank. Private collection 

g. Autumn Moon over Lake Dongting. Egawa Museum of Art, Nishinomiya, Hyogo Prefecture 


h. River and Sky in Evening Snow (cat. no. 77). Mary and Jackson Burke Foundation, New York 
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Cat. no. 77 
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UNKOKU TOGAN (1547-1618) 


78. Landscapes of the Four Seasons 


Momoyama period (1573-1615) 

Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink, color, 
and gold dust on paper 

Each screen 175.1 x 375.6 cm (5 ft. 9 in. x 

12 ft. 3% in.) 


Seals: Unkoku and Togan [on each screen] 


LITERATURE: Murase 1971, no. 10. 


The luxuriant foliage of spring and summer is 
depicted on the right in this pair of screens by 
Unkoku Tögan (1547-1618). A land mass 
supports pavilions and a tall cliff, which rises 
above a promontory extending into the center 
of the screen. The scene is a busy one, with 
figures seen outdoors, in a pavilion, and inside 
houses. Boats are moored offshore, and in the 
distance a flock of geese fans out over a range 
of low-lying hills. The hills continue onto the 
screen at the left where, silhouetted against a 
dark sky they appear covered with snow. To 
the left, pictorial elements are brought up close 
to the viewer. A huge land mass dominates the 
scene. Nestled in the hills below is an unin- 
habited village, connected to the outside 
world by a narrow path in the foreground and 
a bridge at the extreme left. Four figures are 
visible in this otherwise desolate landscape: at 
the right a traveler riding a donkey and 
accompanied by a servant; in the center a 
fisherman seated cross-legged in his boat; and 
at the left a figure crossing the bridge. 

The flight of geese and the moon on the 
screen at the right recall two scenes from the 
Eight Views of the Xiao and Xiang Rivers 
(cat. nos. 64, 77), a Chinese subject that by the 
late Muromachi period had become extremely 
popular among Japanese landscape painters. 

Unkoku Togan impressed two of his seals 
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on each of the screens. One of the major 
painters of the Momoyama period, Togan 
was also the founder of the Unkoku school, 
which thrived—particularly in western 
Japan—into the Meiji period. Before adopt- 
ing his artistic name, Togan was known as 
Hara Naoharu. He may have been born into 
a branch of the Hara warrior clan, based in 
Hizen Province (Saga Prefecture), in north- 
ern Kyüshü. Tradition has it that his father, 
the head of the clan, was killed in battle in 
1584 and that the family subsequently dis- 
persed.’ Naoharu seems to have gained the 
patronage of Lord Möri of Hiroshima, the 
wealthiest and most powerful daimyo in west- 
ern Japan. No work produced by Naoharu 
before 1592 has been identified; we know, 
however, that an important commission 
received in 1593 ensured his prominence as 
an ink painter. In that year Lord Möri, the 
current owner of the famous Long Scroll by 
Sesshü Töyö (1420-1506), asked the still 
unknown Naoharu to make a copy.” Upon 
the successful completion of the commis- 
sion, Lord Mori gave Naoharu the use of 
Sesshü’s studio, Unkokuan (Studio of 
Clouds in the Valley). Naoharu then took 
the artistic name “Togan”—which uses the 
first‘character of “Toyo” —and adopted 
“Unkoku” as his new family name. 


The paintings by Tögan that are strongly 
influenced by the work of Sesshü are cus- 
tomarily dated to after 1593, though he was 
probably acquainted with Sesshu’s work 
before this date and may even have met 
some of his students. After he inherited 
Sesshu’s studio, Togan’s paintings became 
rather conservative. Nevertheless, he found 
ample patronage for his work in western 
Japan and in Kyoto. His screen paintings 
have been preserved in large numbers, many 
of them at subtemples of Daitokuji. These 
works represent Togan’s excursions into 
the realm of monumental painting of the 
Momoyama period, including screens with 
gilded backgrounds. One pair attributed to 
him and now in the MOA Museum of Art, 
Atami, features genre scenes of cherry-blossom 
viewing and falconry, reflecting the wide 
range of his subjects and styles.’ 

Because so few of Togan’s works are 
firmly dated, it has been difficult to establish 
a chronology for his paintings. In the 1980s, 
however, Yamamoto Hideo made an extend- 
ed study of Tógan's seal impressions.* He 
concluded that the artist most frequently 
used the square “Togan” seal in combination 
with a round seal reading “Unkoku.” The 
lower part of the “Togan” seal seems to 
have been damaged sometime between 


August 1604 and February 1611.’ The artist 
later used a gourd-shaped “Unkoku” seal 
together with the damaged “Tógan” seal. 
Thus the Burke screens, impressed with the 
round “Unkoku” seal and the undamaged 
“Togan” seal, may be safely assigned a date 
after 1593 but before 1611. 

The ink landscape that extends across the 
Burke screens recalls many of Sesshú's 
works, including the Long Scroll, not only in 
the sharp, heavy outlines but in the shapes 
of the rocks, houses, figures, and boats, and 
in the precise, architectonic structuring of 
the landscape elements.” In one respect, 
however, it makes a significant departure. 
Most of the paired screen paintings tradi- 
tionally attributed to Sesshü adhere to a 
compositional scheme used throughout the 
Muromachi period and perpetuated by 
Kano-school masters into the Momoyama 
era. In this scheme, pictorial elements are 
crowded into the outermost sides of paired 
screens, while the area where the screens 
meet is left relatively unfilled, creating a 
sense of open space and suggesting reces- 
sion into distance. In the Burke screens, 
however, Togan breaks with this tradition. 
In the right screen part of the Jand mass on 
the right has floated toward the center to 
form a promontory; and the outcropping of 
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hills and mountains that overwhelms the 
left screen is connected precariously to the 
screen's left border by only a small bridge. A 
generous space is created at that juncture, 
allowing a view into the far distance, in con- 
trast to the Muromachi scheme, in which this 
area is filled with close-up landscape ele- 
ments. One screen attributed to Sesshu, in 
the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 
however, makes the same daring departure 


from the Muromachi formula, so it is 


79. The Travels of the Monk Saigyo 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), 16th century 
Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink, color, gold, 
and silver on gilded paper 

Each screen 152 x 353.8 cm (4 ft. 11% in. x 

11 ft. 7% in.) 


LITERATURE: Shirahata Yoshi 1964, pp. 103-7; 
Murase 1971, no. 21; Yamane Yuzo et al. 1979, 

pls. 73, 7.45 Takeda Tsuneo 1980b, no. 95; L. Cunning- 
ham 1984, no. 2; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 


no. 28. 
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difficult to attribute this innovation to Tögan 
him self.’ It should also be noted that Togan 
experimented with this new type of compo- 
sition only during the early part of his ca- 
reer, while his “Togan” seal was still intact. 
After the seal was damaged, he apparently 
abandoned the new approach, and it was 
never taken up by his artistic heirs. The 
Burke screens thus testify to the achieve- 
ments of the early, experimental stage of 
Togan’s career. 


Saigyo (1118—1190), a samurai turned monk- 
poet, is one of the great literary figures of 
Japan.’ Born Sato Norikiyo to a family of 
minor courtiers, he became a promising; 
junior officer at the imperial court. At the age 
of twenty-two, however, taking the name 
“Saigyo,” he resigned his post and left his 
wife and small daughter in the hope of find- 
ing peace as a wandering monk. To abandon 
the secular world, enter the priesthood, and 
achieve union with nature and the divine 
spirit through solitary travel was the ideal of 
the educated gentleman of the Late Heian 
period; in reality, however, few even attempted 
to follow this arduous path. Saigyo was an 
exception, embracing the eremitic life with 
steadfast determination. He gained fame as a 
classical court poet in his own lifetime and 


was posthumously honored when ninety- 
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1. Naoharu’s name does not, however, appear in 
genealogical documents of the Hara family. See 
Kageyama Sumio 1984, p. 162. 

. Both Sesshu's original and Naoharu’s copy are in 
the Hofu Mori Hokokai, Yamaguchi Prefecture, 
which was founded by Mori’s descendants. See 
Yamaguchi Prefectural Museum of Art 1984, p. 180, 
for Togan’s explanatory colophon on Sesshu’s scroll. 

. Kawai Masatomo 1978, pl. 41. 

. Yamamoto Hideo 1988, pp. 148-65. 
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. Tanaka Ichimatsu and Nakamura Tanio 1973, 
PP. 20-29, 103-9. 
7. Ibid., pp. 94—95. 


four of his verses were included in the Shin 
kokinshu (New Collection of Poems Ancient 
and Modern), the imperially sponsored 
anthology of about 1206.* 

Inevitably, the life of a man of such re- 
nown became a subject for painting. The 
earliest extant illustrated account of Saigyo’s 
life, the Saigyo monogatarı emakı, was created 
in the first years of the thirteenth century, 
not long after his death. The original work 
may have comprised four handscrolls, though 
only two have survived, one in the Tokugawa 
Art Museum, Nagoya, the other in the Man’no 
Art Museum, Osaka.’ The subject remained a 
favorite with painters of later periods, and a 
number of copies of the thirteenth-century 
emaki still exist, along with variant versions. 
In 1500, an artist named Kaida Uneme made 


an illustrated handscroll on the life of Saigyo. 





The original is lost, but many copies survive, 
the most important of which are two ver- 
sions made about 1630 by Sötatsu (cat. nos. 
86, 87), one now in the Watanabe collection, 
the other, once in the Mori collection and 
now in the Idemitsu Museum of Arts, Tokyo." 
The Burke screens are part of this long 
tradition of illustrating the wanderings of 
Saigyo. The screen at the right depicts an event 
that occurred on the first New Year’s Day 
after the poet began his travels as a monk. At 
the left he is shown alone in a room, gazing 
at the white plum blossoms of early spring; 
in the adjoining quarters children and monks 
savor the quiet of the holiday.’ These scenes 
are identical to images in the Man’no scroll. 
In the screen at the left Saigyo travels to 
the region south of Nara in search of early 
cherry blossoms. On the mountain path from 
Yoshino to the pilgrimage sites at Kumano, 
he happens upon some beautiful cherry trees 
at the small mountain shrine of Yagami Oji. 
The blossoms are fragile and lovely against 
the green leaves of the tree and the brilliant 
red of the Shinto shrine. Overcome with 
joy, the poet, who appears at the upper left, 
composes a poem and inscribes it on the red 
wood fence in front of the shrine: 


Machi kitsuru Yagami 
no sakura sakinikert 


araku orosuna mineno yamakaze 





Long-awatted cherries of Yagami are in bloom. 
Winds wa ft over the mountains and pines. 


Do not disturb these fragile flowers. 


In the lower portion of the screen is a 
scene of parting. Saigyo had befriended a 
group of mendicant monks and traveled with 
them for several days. Two of the monks are 
seen weeping as they bid Saigyo farewell and 
go their separate ways. 

The painter of these screens must have 
had access either to the original thirteenth- 
century scroll now in the Man’no Museum or 
to an accurate copy, for he not only re-creates 
the images but captures their evocative, poetic 
quality. This quality in turn reflects the mood 
of many of Saigyo’s poems, which celebrate 
the beauty and evanescence of the phenome- 
nal world. 

The landscape background of the original 
emaki has here been transformed into a much 
richer setting by the use of gold and silver in 
several forms—powdery dust, thin strips, 
and flakes—as well as by a sensitive handling 
of pigments. The dense green of the hills and 
the bright vermilion of the mountain shrine 
stand out vividly against the glitter of the 
golden clouds, and the sharp edges of gold 
foil are subtly camouflaged by a liberal sprin- 
kling of small gold flakes, adding luster to the 
surface and lending to the clouds a vaporous 
delicacy. Additional decorative patterns are 
provided by small slivers of silver—oxidized 


to different shades of gray—that are scattered 
on the ground in simulation of fallen pine 
needles. The rich surface treatment is sugges- 
tive of the delicate maki-e decorations on lac- 
querware of the period (cat. nos. 88—96). The 
unidentified artist of these screens either was 
trained in the use of metallic pigment or he 
collaborated with a craftsman who specialized 
in its application. 

The tastefully lavish ornamentation of the 
Saigyo screens reflects a trend that began in 
the late Muromachi period and continued 
into the early Edo period. It is exemplified by 
such works as a pair of Muromachi screens, 
Flowers and Birds of the Four Seasons with Sun 
and Moon, in the Idemitsu Museum of Arts, 
Tokyo,’ and by many others from the late 
Muromachi and early Momoyama periods. 
The Burke screens may thus be dated to the 
sixteenth century, in the Momoyama period. 


1. For his life and poetry, see Saigyo 1991. 

2. Ibid., p. 1. 

3. Komatsu Shigemi 1979, pp. 1—59. 

4. The Watanabe scroll is reproduced in ibid., and the 
Mori version in Yamane Yuzo 1977—80, vol. 1, no. 
28. 

5. The first month of the old lunar calendar, during 
which New Year's Day was celebrated, was Febru- 
ary—hence the plum blossoms of early spring. 

6. Kuroda Taizo, M. Takeuchi, and Yamane Yuzo 1995, 
no. 1. 
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80. Willows and Bridge 


Momoyama period (1573-1615) 

Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink, color, gold, 
and copper on gilded paper 

Each screen 170.1 x 345.3 cm (5 ft. 7 in.x 11 ft. 4 in.) 


Ex coll.: Marquis Maeda, Tokyo 


LITERATURE: Murase 1971, no. 18; Murase 1975, 
no. 46; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 27; 


Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 50. 


Under a moonlit sky, a golden bridge sweeps 
upward in a strong diagonal from the right 
screen to the left, spanning a view of water, 
rocks, and trees. Three willows at the right, 
middle, and left hint at the changing seasons; 
the small, delicate leaves on the trees at the 
right and center are signs of spring, while 
the fuller, longer leaves at the left suggest 
summer. Beyond the bridge, the glowing 
moon—made of copper and attached to the 
screen by small pegs—evokes the clear skies 
of autumn. A large waterwheel turns in the 
stream, and four stone-filled baskets (three 
on the left screen and one on the right) pro- 
tect the embankments. The irregularly shaped 
clouds are formed of tiny square pieces of 
gold leaf pasted onto a gold ground; the 
gently lapping silver waves are tarnished with 
age. With their contrasts of large dramatic 


forms and brilliant metallic shimmer, the 
Burke screens represent the zenith of the 
Momoyama decorative style. 

The paintings immediately evoke the 
image of the bridge over the Uji River in 
southeast Kyoto, a scenic view that has been 
immortalized over the centuries by many 
Japanese artists and poets.’ Originating in 
Lake Biwa, the river runs south across the 
southern outskirts of Kyoto and eventually 
empties into Osaka Bay. Its history as a 
famous scenic spot (mersho) extends back to 
the late eighth century, when its beauty was 
celebrated in the Man yoshu (Collection of 
Ten Thousand Leaves).* Uji is also significant 
in that 1t was represented in Japanese paint- 
ings at a time when kara-e (Chinese-style 
painting) was still dominant. A screen depict- 
ing the Uji River in autumn, with crimson 
maple leaves caught by fishing baskets in the 
water, is described in literary sources as hav- 
ing been installed at the beginning of the 
ninth century in the Seiryoden, the living 
quarters of the Imperial Palace, and from 
that time forward it was an established part 
of palace interiors.? The painting is often 
cited as one of the first signs that yamato-e 
(Japanese-style painting) had encroached 
upon the kara-e tradition.* Throughout the 
tenth century the scenery of Uji, usually 


with autumnal imagery, was represented on 
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screens, which are now known only through 
the poems that they inspired. Often the 
imagery made only oblique reference to the 
river, most often by the presence of maple 
leaves and fishing baskets. 

The iconography of the Uji theme as rep- 
resented in the Burke screens has a long his- 
tory; it began with the simplest symbolic 
allusions and various other elements were 
added over the years. Although no visual 
image of the Uji theme from before the four- 
teenth century survives, a rich store of liter- 
ary references helps us to reconstruct its 
iconographic evolution.’ 

A broad bridge, the essential element in 
the later iconography, is believed to have 
been constructed at Uji in 646; the several bat- 
tles that were later fought in the area enriched 
its historical associations. Beginning in the 
eleventh century, waterwheels for irrigation 
are frequently mentioned, as are baskets filled 
with stones for water control and for the pro- 
tection of the riverbanks. About the year 1010, 
Lady Murasaki chose Uji as the setting; for the 
last ten chapters of the Genji monogatarı (The 
Tale of Genji), and a new element derived 
from that text—boats carrying brushwood— 
made its appearance in the iconography.° 

About a half century later, the imagery 
associated with Uji was further enhanced 


by the addition of Byodoin, originally the 


a’ agate eS 
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summer estate of the Fujiwara nobleman 
Yorimichi, who converted it, in 1052, into a 
Buddhist monastery dedicated to Amida 
Buddha. A small fan painting, formerly in 
the Sasama collection, Tokyo, and dated to 
the late fifteenth century, is the oldest known 
illustration of Uji to include Byódoin.” In- 
scribed on the fan was a poem by Ranpa 
Keishi (d. 1501), who referred not only to 
boats carrying brushwood but to a scene of 
cloth bleaching, an industry believed to have 
begun at Uji in 1286. Willow trees were 
added to the iconography sometime before 
1369, when a young retainer in a ceremonial 
procession to Byödöin was described as 
wearing a robe that had on the right sleeve a 
design of the bridge and on the left a water- 
wheel, and possibly willows as well.’ 

The earliest extant example of Uji imag- 
ery is the fourteenth-century /shiyamadera 
engt emaki (Illustrated History of Ishiyama- 
dera). There, Uji is the setting for a mirac- 
ulous Buddhist tale in which the bridge, 
waterwheel, and a boat carrying brushwood 
are represented.” 

The Uji theme seems to have gone through 
one more stage before it evolved into the 
decorative composition exemplified by the 
Burke screens. This penultimate stage is well 
illustrated by two screens—each the right 
screen of a pair—one in the Yabumoto 


collection, Osaka, the other in the Tokyo 
National Museum.” The bridge is shown in 
both works, but the composition is now dom- 
inated by seasonal references. In the Tokyo 
screen, for example, the hot sun of spring 
and summer blazes fiercely above the blos- 
soming cherry trees and young willows. 

A standard iconography for Uji screen 
representations seems to have been estab- 
lished by the late sixteenth century. By this 
time, too, the genre had received a name: 
Ujibashi byobu (Screens of the Uji Bridge)." 

That Uji screens remained popular in the 
early seventeenth century is indicated by their 
depiction in the Hokoku Festival screens 
painted by Kano Naizen in 1606 (fig. 39, on 
page 190). ° The composition was repeated 
many times into the early Edo period, with 
only minor variations in detail and quality. At 
least two versions bear the seals of Hasegawa 
Töhaku (1539-1610), another the seal of his 
reputed son, Söya. Although the present pair 
of screens bear neither seal nor signature, it 
is possible that they were painted by a mem- 
ber of the Hasegawa school. 

A recent interpretation of the theme — 
according to which Uji Bridge represents a 
link to the Buddhist paradise’’—is ingenious 
but unlikely, as no other Momoyama-period 
decorative screens have strong Buddhist over- 


tones. More evident than Buddhist symbolism 
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are the reverberations of historical events and 
literary allusions. In the end, the setting lost 
its specific association with Uji Bridge and was 
reconstituted as an anonymous place, seen 


through the changing seasons of the year. 


1. For a summary in English of the various interpre- 
tations of this theme, see M. Takeuchi 1995, 
pp. 30-53; for a detailed discussion of the theme, 
see also Asahi Misako 1984, pp. 35-78; Adachi 
Keiko 1990, pp. 7-22; and Takeuchi Misako 1990, 
pts. 1, 2 

. Man yoshu 1981. 


tw 


. lenaga Saburo 1966b, pp. 29, 72. 
. Ibid., p. 73. 
. For a chronological compilation of literary 
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records, see Adachi Keiko 1990, pp. 7-22; and 
Takeuchi Misako 1990, pt. 1, pp. 22, 28. 

. See Murasaki Shikibu 1976, pp. 751ff. 

. Narazaki Muneshige 1962, fig. 26. 

. Miyajima Shin’ichi 1980. 


DO IN 


. Komatsu Shigemi 1978a, scroll v, pp. 66-69. 

ro. Tokyo National Museum 1989b, nos. 39, 14. 

11. A reterence to Ujibashi byobu is found in an entry 
for the eighth month of the twentieth year of the 
Tensho era (1592), in the Zamon’m nikki (Chronicle 
of Tamon’in); see Tamon'in nıkki 1967. 

12. Takeda Tsuneo 1980a, pls. 15, 16. 

13. Furuta Shokin 1988, pp. 18-23. 
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Genji monogatari 


CATALOGUE NOS. 81, 
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The Genji monogatari (The Tale of Genji), one 
of the world’s earliest examples of romantic 
literature, is perhaps the work of Japanese 
literature best known outside Japan. The 
author, Murasaki Shikibu (ca. 973-ca. 1015), 
was relatively young when she wrote it, and 
her extraordinary achievement 1s evident in 
the complexity of plot, keen observations of 
human psychology, descriptions of nature, 
and exquisite prose. 

In a highly evocative literary style, the 
fifty-four-chapter novel traces the life and 
loves of the incomparable prince Shining 
Genji (Hikaru Genji) and two generations of 
his descendants. The events described span 
nearly three-quarters of a century and involve 
more than four hundred thirty characters. The 
first forty chapters recount the many romances 
of the protagonist, a man of high birth, rare 
beauty, sensitivity, and intellect—a paradigm 
of male virtue who is himself a passionate 
lover of beauty, both in women and in nature. 
The remaining chapters focus on the less illus- 
trious careers of Niou, Genji’s grandson, and 
Kaoru, who passes as Genji’s son but is actual- 
ly the child of a tragic liaison between Genji’s 
young wife and the son of his best friend. 

The novel, believed to have been modeled 
in part after the life of Michinaga (966-1028), 
the most powerful patriarch of the Fujiwara 
clan, vividly describes aspects of Late Heian 
court life and social mores, and is thus a valu- 
able historical document as well as a great 
work of fiction. The book contains numerous 
references to art and to the aesthetics of court 
life, both of which are seldom mentioned in 
most other contemporary sources. These ob- 
servations are particularly important because 
of what they reveal about aesthetic values at a 
time when the Japanese were becoming in- 
creasingly aware and proud of indigenous 
achievements in the visual arts. 

Murasaki Shikibu, or Lady Murasaki as she 
is known to Western readers, was born about 
973 into a minor branch of the august Fuji- 
wara family. She married a kinsman of modest 


rank, many years her senior, who died in roo1. 
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The young widow was sent to serve as lady- 
in-waiting and instructor to Shoshi (d. 1074), 
the consort of Emperor Ichijo (r. 986-1011). 
It is not known exactly when she began her 
long novel, but the work must have been in 
progress, or was possibly finished, by 1008. In 
that year, according to her diary, she was 
addressed at court as Waka Murasaki (Young 
Murasaki) or Waga Murasaki (Our Murasaki), 
a reference to one of the heroines of the tale. 
It is likely that she died about 1015, for her 
name ceased to appear in court records after 
this date. 

The tradition of illustrating works of fiction 
and poetry was established in Japan sometime 
before the Genji monogatari was written. 
Illustrated versions of a mid-tenth-century 
romantic narrative, the Sumiyoshi monogatari, 
are dated to as early as 972 (cat. no. 37), and a 
number of illustrated novels are mentioned in 
the Genji itself; in addition to the Sumiyoshi 
monogatari, the IJse monogatari (cat. no. 86), 
Utsubo monogatari, and Taketori monogatari are 
named specifically. 

Written more than one hundred years after 
the Sumiyoshi monogatari, the Genji monogatari 
may well have been illustrated shortly after its 
completion. Later novelists who tried to emu- 
late the enormously successful Genji often 
noted that young women patiently copied out 
the text for their own reading pleasure, and 
some of these copies were no doubt accompa- 
nied by painted scenes. The earliest literary 
reference to illustrations of Genji is dated to 
1119, about one hundred years after Lady Mura- 
saki’s death. In that year, according to the diary 
of Minamoto Morotoki (1077-1136), the 
retired emperor Shirakawa (r. 1073—87) and 
his consort asked Morotoki to procure paper 
on which to copy the tale, complete with pic- 
tures.? The status of the patron suggests that 
the earliest and finest extant Genz handscrolls, 
now fragmented and divided between the 
Tokugawa Art Museum, Nagoya, and the 
Gotoh Museum, Tokyo, are from that set. 

Although the connection between the Genji 
scrolls in Nagoya and Tokyo and the set 


commissioned in 1119 cannot be verified, the 
former can be dated, on stylistic grounds, to 
the first quarter of the twelfth century. Just 
as the tale is regarded as the pinnacle of 
Fujiwara-era literature, the nineteen extant 
fragments are considered among the finest 
examples of Japanese narrative illustration.* 
In his careful analysis of the nineteen paint- 
ings, Akiyama Terukazu estimates that the 
original scrolls included two or three illustra- 
tions per chapter and that the complete set 
comprised about ten handscrolls.* This would 
mean that only a small number of the original 
scrolls have survived. But Akiyama’s estimate 
may in fact be too low, as the extant pictures 
were painted at a time when another illustrat- 
ed version of the Genji was being made as a 
set of twenty handscrolls.° No other specific 
set of Genji pictures from before the late 
Kamakura period is known, and even the 
Kamakura examples consist of only a few 
fragments of ink drawings. 

In spite of the rarity of early pictures, it is 
evident that the tale remained the most popu- 
lar subject for narrative painting until the 
twentieth century. The iconography of each 
chapter was standardized in the late Muro- 
machi period, but synopses and painting man- 
uals were available as early as the fifteenth 
century. Among the most important of these 
are a sixteenth-century text owned by Osaka 


Women’s College and another, dating to the 
middle Edo period, in the Museum of the 
Imperial Collections, Tokyo.’ These manuals 
include instructions, based on models ap- 
proved by Genji connoisseurs, for depicting 
important episodes. In both manuals the sec- 
tions of text drawn from the novel to repre- 
sent each chapter are highly condensed, but 
the short, scenario-like directives provide 
descriptions of the pictorial scenes and their 
seasonal attributes along with the require- 
ments for depicting the cast of characters and 
their actions. 

Abundant examples of Genji illustrations 
from the Edo period, in book form, hand- 
scrolls, and screens, are available. In some 
instances they include pictures for all fifty- 
four chapters, with one painting allotted to 
each chapter. Another type, particularly pop- 
ular after the eighteenth century, was the so- 
called dowry set, intended for young women 
about to be married. Enclosed in beautiful lac- 
quer boxes, such sets usually comprised fifty- 
four books, one volume per chapter. The 
entire text of the novel was reproduced in 
these sets, while in all other versions it was 
customary to copy only selected passages. 

All schools of painters—even artists of the 
strongly Chinese-influenced Kano school— 
painted themes or episodes from the Genji 


monogatart. Most were executed in brilliant 
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polychrome, but the delicate hakubyo (white 
drawing) technique was also popular (cat. 
no. 109). All Genji scenes reflect the classical 
conventions of figure painting developed dur- 
ing the Heian period. In most instances people 
are shown seated indoors, and there is little 
sense of movement. The identification of epi- 
sodes, characters, and emotions depends 
largely on the treatment of the setting and its 
architectural and seasonal elements, or on the 
inclusion of plants and flowers specific to a 
particular chapter. 

The Burke Collection is especially rich in 
Genji illustrations. Dating from the Muro- 
machi era through the Edo period, these were 
produced by artists afhliated with different 
ateliers, including three generations of Tosa- 
school artists (cat. nos. 81, 82, 109) and the 
Sotatsu or Rinpa school (cat. no. 87). 


1. Murasaki Shikibu 1976. 
. Murasaki Shikibu 1982, p. 91. 


te 


3. Choshukt 1965, p. 183. For other interpretations of 
the passage, see Komatsu Shigemi 1959, pp. 21-23. 

4. The twentieth section is in the collection of the 
Tokyo National Museum, but it is too heavily over- 
painted to allow appreciation of its original beauty. 
See Akiyama Terukazu 1978, pp. 9-26. 

5. Akiyama Terukazu 1976; and Murase 1983a, nos. 9, 
10. 

6. Inaga Keiji 1964, pp. 22-31; and Teramoto Naohiko 
1964, pts. I, 2. 

7. See Shimizu Yoshiko 1960, pp. 1-14; Meech-Pekarik 
1982, pp. 189~95; and Murase 1983b. 
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ATTRIBUTED TO TOSA MITSUYOSHI! (1539-1613) 


81. Genji monogatari: “Kocho” 


Momoyama period (1573—1615) 

Six-panel folding screen, ink, color, and gold 
on gilded paper 

148 x 359 cm (4 ft. 10% in. x ı1 ft. 9% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1985, fig. 7 (detail); Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 30; Miyajima Shin'ichi 
1986, fig. 63 (detail); Akiyama Ken and Taguchi 
Eiichi 1988, pp. 122—27; Schirn Kunsthalle Frank- 
furt 1990, no. 65; Genji no isho 1998, pp. 56-57. 


The scene that appears on this screen illus- 
trates an episode from “Kochö” (Butterflies), 
the twenty-fourth chapter of the Genji mono- 
gatart. Spring festivities have been organized 
for the gardens of Genji’s residence, Rokujo 
Palace. Dragon and phoenix boats, “bril- 
liantly decorated in the Chinese fashion”’ 
and bearing ladies dressed in their most ele- 
gant clothes, are launched on the lake; 
another boat carries the male musicians. The 
following day, a sutra reading is hosted by 
Empress Akikonomu. Guests don formal 
attire. Murasaki, Genji’s favorite consort, 
dresses several of her prettiest young atten- 
dants as birds and butterflies, and sends them 
to dance in front of Akikonomu’s quarters: 


The birds brought cherry blossoms in silver vases, 
the butterflies yamabuki in gold vases. 
In wonderfully rich and full bloom, they 


completed a perfect picture.” 


The screen painting conflates these events of 
two consecutive days into a single scene. The 
empress’s residence is depicted at the lower 
right; above, other sections of the palace are 
shown filled with people watching the dancers. 

Small squares of tissue-thin gold leaf, 
scattered over the cloud forms that hover 
above the palace chambers, create a golden 
mist. Except in the areas screened by clouds, 
interiors are exposed, with rooftops eliminat- 
ed, in the pictorial convention known as fuk- 
inuki yatat (room with roof blown away). 
Cherry trees laden with pink blossoms set off 
the deep green of the hillocks and the inky 
blue of the lake. The warm tones of red and 
pink that dominate the costumes stand out in 
relief against the shimmering gold of the 
ground and clouds. The entire image is suf- 
fused with the warmth of a spring day and 
the joy of the festivities. 

The screen is generally accepted as the 
work of Tosa Mitsuyoshi (1539-1613), a 
hitherto neglected artist of the Tosa school. 
The family had long served as official 
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painters to the imperial court, but their for- 
tunes fell during the sixteenth century along 
with those of their patrons, the Ashikaga 
shoguns. At the close of the Muromachi 
period the leader of the Tosa school, Mitsu- 
moto (ca. 1530-1569), was in service to the 
powerful warlords Oda Nobunaga (1534- 
1582) and Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536-1598). 
When Mitsumoto was killed in battle, his 
three children were left in the care of a pupil 
named Genji, who may have later changed 
his name to Mitsuyoshi.’ Mitsuyoshi inherit- 
ed the family’s estate and documents, as well 
as painting models and other materials. He 
later moved to Sakai, then a thriving port city 
south of Osaka, and sometime before 1593 
took the tonsure and the priestly name 
“Kyuyoku.”* Various members of the Kano 
family in Kyoto wrote to Genji urging him to 
return to the capital, but he chose to remain 
in Sakai.’ About 1599, Kano Takanobu (1571- 
1618) assumed the position of official painter 
to the court, thus ending the preeminence of 
the Tosa school.° 

Scholars are slowly beginning to identify 
Mitsuyoshi’s oeuvre. Most works depict 
events from the Genji monogatari. Among the 
firmly attributed works are two Genji albums, 
one in the Kyoto National Museum, the other 


in the Kubosö Memorial Museum of Arts, 
south of Osaka.’ Both albums bear the seal 


“Tosa Kyuyoku,” Mitsuyoshi's priestly name. 


A leaf separated from a folding screen and 
now in the Burke Collection has also been 
assigned to Mitsuyoshi’s hand.” All the Genji 
paintings are small, delicately drawn, and 
richly colored. In addition, several large-scale 
Genji screen paintings have been accepted as 
the work of Mitsuyoshi on purely stylistic 
grounds, although they contain neither seal 
nor signature. A pair of four-fold screens 

in The Metropolitan Museum of Art are 
regarded as the earliest of Mitsuyoshi's large- 
scale works, with the Burke screen slightly 
later but still from his early period.’ The two 
Genji albums, on the other hand, have been 
dated to the last years of his life. The Kuboso 
album has been assigned to 1613, the year 
of Mitsuyoshi’s death; the Kyoto album is 
viewed as incomplete, a work in progress 
at his death.” The album leaf in the Burke 
Collection has also been dated to his late 
period, as it bears a “Kyuyoku” seal. 

The years that separate the small from the 
large-scale paintings, as well as the difference 
in their sizes, make it difficult to attribute the 
Burke screen paintings to Mitsuyoshi on 
purely stylistic grounds. Some small features, 
however, are useful markers for stylistic com- 
parison, such as the small chins and large eyes 
of the bearded male figures that appear in 
both the Burke screen and the Metropolitan 
screens. Other details—the screens-within- 
screens, the rocks highlighted with gold, the 
use of fine ink lines for texture—also indicate 
a clear connection. 


82. Genji monoeatari: “Tamakazura” 
J 2 


Momoyama period (1573-1615) 

Album leaves, mounted as a pair of hanging scrolls, 
ink, gold, silver, and color on paper 

Each leaf 24.1 x 21.4 cm (9/ x 8% in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 
no. 38; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 67. 


1. Murasaki Shikibu 1976, p. 418. 
. Ibid., pp. 422-23. 


tv 


3. Some scholars do not believe that Genji and 
Mitsuyoshi were the same person; see Iwama 
Kaoru 1986, p. 168. 

4. Miyajima Shin’ichi 1986, p. 76. 

5. The Tosa-ke monjo (Tosa Family Documents), 
handed down in the Tosa clan, are now in the col- 


lection of the Kyoto Municipal University of the Arts. 


. 


Toward the end of the year, the time ap- 
proaches for the distribution of the New 
Year's robes to the ladies of Genji’s house- 
hold. “We must see that they are divided so 
that no one has a right to feel slighted.”" 
Beautiful garments are sorted and put into 
chests and wardrobes, to be allocated among 
the women in question. 

This episode, illustrated in the small 
album-leaf painting format, is from “Tama- 
kazura” (The Jeweled Chaplet), the twenty- 
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6. Miyajima Shinichi 1986, p. 76. 

7. See, respectively, Takeda Tsuneo 1976, pp. 3-40; 
and Narazaki Muneshige 1953. For color reproduc- 
tions, see Akiyama Ken and Taguchi Eiichi 1988. 

8. Tokyo National Museum 198 5a, no. 37. 

9. Miyajima Shinichi 1986, p. 57. 

10. Akiyama Terakazu 1976, p. 66. 


second chapter of the Genji monogatari. Genji 
is shown seated near Murasaki, as the women 
put colorful garments into black lacquered 
boxes. Outside is a snow-covered garden 
where mandarin ducks, symbols of winter 
and marital harmony, can be seen on the 
water. The scene is jewel-like in its minia- 
turistic detail, a signature of Tosa-school nar- 
rative painting. Accompanying the picture is 
a sheet of the same size with eight lines of 
text and the chapter title at the extreme right. 
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The sheets were originally pasted into an 
album, facing each other, with the text on the 
right side, the picture on the left. 

To create a landscape and enhance the 
beauty of the text page, the artist used paper 
stencils to sprinkle tiny flakes of gold and 
silver on the surface. A shoreline appears in 
the foreground and a hill at the center, with a 
cloud pattern above. Larger areas of gold and 
silver foil further enrich the image. Close 
scrutiny reveals small, delicate trees on the 
distant hill. Reeds line the shore, and a 
roofed boat sails past. The silver ink has oxi- 
dized, darkening the waves in the foreground 
and obscuring the text. 

The Kimiyori-ko ki (Records of Lord Kimi- 
yori) and other documents note that painters 
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of the Tosa school used decorated paper as a 
ground for calligraphy, a tradition dating back 
to the Heian period (cat. nos. 19, 20). These 
decorative motifs, more prevalent later, in 
the Momoyama and Edo periods, were small 
and delicate, in contrast to the large-pattern 
designs for paper created by Sotatsu in the 
seventeenth century (cat. nos. 83, 84). 

The small painting seen here is nearly 
identical to a scene from a Genji album now 
in the Kyoto National Museum, a collabora- 
tive effort by Tosa Mitsuyoshi (cat. no. 81), 
the Tosa artist Chojiro (A. early 17th century), 
and an unidentified painter of the same 
school.’ Although once attributed to Chojiro,’ 
it differs stylistically from the paintings in 
the Kyoto album. The figures have smaller, 
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narrower faces, and the pine trees depicted on 


the sliding panels appear more three dimen- 
sional than the crisply outlined, flattened ver- 
sions in the Kyoto album. This painting can 
thus be attributed to an unidentified painter 
who, like Choyiro, was strongly influenced by 
Mitsuyoshi’s miniaturist style. 


1. Murasaki Shikibu 1976, p. 406. 
. The entry for the twenty-ninth day of the second 


tl» 


month of the eighth year of the Daiei era (1528) in 
the Kimiyori-ko kr, unpublished. See Miyajima 
Shin’ichi 1986, p. 78. 

3. Takeda Tsuneo 1976, pp. 11-40. Takeda believes 
that the anonymous paintings are also by Chojiro. 
For a color reproduction, see Akiyama Ken and 
Taguchi Eiichi 1988, p. 117. 

4. Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 38. 


CALLIGRAPHY BY HON'AMI KOETSU (1558-1637) 
DESIGNS BY TAWARAYA SOTATSU (DIED CA. 1640) 


83. [wo Poems from the “Kokin wakashu” 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), shortly before 
1615 

Two album leaves, mounted as hanging scrolls, ink 
and gold on paper 

Each leaf 18.3 x 16.3. cm (7/4 x 6% in.) 

Ex coll.: Okura 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 48; Koetsu sho 
Sotatsu kingindet-e 1978, figs. 77, 78; Schirn Kunst- 
halle Frankfurt 1990, no. 52. 


Hon’ami Koetsu (1558—1637) is a protean 
figure in Japanese art history, admired for his 
aesthetic vision as well as for his contribu- 
tions to the arts of calligraphy, lacquer and 
metalwork design, pottery making, chanoyu, 
and the No theater. The earliest discussion of 
Koetsu and his family is found in the Hon ‘ami 
gyojoki (Activities of the Hon’ami Family), 

a biography begun by his adopted son Kosa 
(d. 1637) and completed by his grandson 
Köho (1601—1682).' A more objective account 
appeared in the Migiwaz gusa of 1682, a col- 
lection of essays by the tea master Sano 
Shoeki (Haiya Shoeki, 1610—1691).* Also 
extant are nearly three hundred letters from 
Köetsu to his friends; the earliest of these, 

in the collection of the Tokyo National Mu- 
seum, is dated to 1585, when the artist was 
twenty-seven.’ While this correspondence, 
particularly treasured in tea circles, provides 
insight into Koetsu’s daily affairs, it seldom 
mentions his artistic activities, save for refer- 
ences to chanoyu and an occasional mention 
of pottery making. Unfortunately, not a sin- 
gle letter mentions Sotatsu, his frequent and 
close collaborator. 
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Köetsu was born to a family whose trade 
was the cleaning, polishing, and appraising 
of swords. It is likely that his ancestors were 
craftsmen who, in the fourteenth century, 
became followers of the Jishti sect of Bud- 
dhism, adopting “ami” (a reference to 
Amida Buddha) as part of their surname. 
Having established a reputation with the 
warrior class, they acquired a privileged 
status that they retained until Kdetsu’s time. 
Their clients included the leading warriors 
of the day, Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582) and 
Tokugawa leyasu (r. 1603-5), as well as 
members of the imperial court. Köetsu 
apparently enjoyed the leisurely life of a cul- 
tivated and wealthy man. Chanoyu seems to 
have been his principal interest, and he was 
regarded as a great disciple of the tea master 
Furuta Oribe (see cat. no. 104). 

The source of Köetsu’s unique calligraph- 
ic style—rich, dynamic, and sensuous at its 
best—has been sought in the work of vari- 
ous calligraphy schools active during his 
youth, in particular the group led by Prince 
Shören’in Sonchö (1536-1597). But there is 
little evidence that the Shören’in school 
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served as the major inspiration for Köetsu’s 
art. The most probable source, discovered 
by Itö Toshiko in the 1960s, is somewhat 
unexpected.* The Kanze school of Nö per- 
formers, led by Kokusetsu (1566-1626) and 
members of Kyoto’s elite, practiced the 
same calligraphic style as Köetsu. Indeed, 
many of their librettos have traditionally 
been attributed to Köetsu. It is more likely, 
however, that these books, the earliest of 
which (with Kokusetsu’s performance nota- 
tions) dates to 1599, exemplify a germinat- 
ing style of calligraphy that Köetsu would 
perfect in later years. 

Like many calligraphers at this time, 
Koetsu deeply admired the classical aesthet- 
ics Of the Heian period, and he was an enthu- 
siastic collector of calligraphy from that era. 
His own political sympathies, which were 
with the imperial court and the cultural her- 
itage it represented, may have influenced 
his move to Takagamine, northwest of 
Kyoto. In 1615, when the last stronghold of 
the Toyotomi regime, Osaka Castle, fell to 
Tokugawa forces, Tokugawa leyasu became 
the undisputed military leader of Japan. In 
the same year, leyasu ordered Furuta Oribe 
to commit seppuku (ritual suicide), because 
of suspicions concerning his loyalty. At the 
same time, however, he granted Koetsu a 
tract of land at Takagamine. It has been 
speculated that what seemed an act of gen- 
erosity may in fact have been an act of ban- 
ishment. Certainly, the romantic notion that 
Koetsu moved to Takagamine to establish an 
art colony lacks credence, as his subsequent 
activities focused on his commitment to 
Buddhism. A number of Kyoto craftsmen did 
join Köetsu at Takagamine, but the nucleus 
of the group came for religious, not artistic, 
reasons. It should be noted that Sötatsu, with 
whom KGetsu had worked closely for more 
than ten years, was not among those who 
moved to Takagamine. 

Koetsu’s attraction to the classical tradi- 
tion may have derived from his family’s 
association with court nobles and supporters 
of the classical revival. An acquaintance, 
Suminokura Soan (1571—1632), one of the 
three wealthiest businessmen in the capital, 
was also a great scholar of classical literature 
and an importer of books and medicines 
from China. About 1606, Soan initiated an 
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ambitious project, in cooperation with 
Köetsu and others, to publish masterpieces of 
Japanese classical literature and Nö librettos. 
Köetsu designed some of the texts, using 
kana script, and these were reproduced for 
printing with movable type, a technique in- 
troduced from Korea only a few years earlier. 
The books came to be known as the Sagabon 
(Saga Books), after the suburb of Kyoto 
where they were made. 

Although Köetsu probably worked in 1602 
with Sötatsu to repair the Hezke nokyo, a set 
of twelfth-century sutras at the Itsukushima 
Shrine, the Sagabon project marks the first 
significant collaboration between Köetsu as 
a calligrapher and Sötatsu as a decorator 
of paper. Sötatsu created paper designs for 
many of the Saga books, as well as for 
Koetsu's best-known calligraphic pieces. 
Chief among the latter are the renowned 
poetry scrolls, such as the Deer Scroll, now 
divided among the Seattle Art Museum and 
collections in Japan.’ A seal reading “Inen” — 
the name associated with Sotatsu’s painting 
and fan shop, Tawaraya—appears on the 
Seattle scroll. 

Sotatsu’s marriage to a cousin of Koetsu, 
the only officially documented connection 
between the artists, may explain how they 
came to work together.” The two artists col- 
laborated on many beautiful works, but their 
affiliation gradually came to a close about 
1620, perhaps because Sötatsu was moving 
beyond the profession of decorator-designer 
to pursue an independent career as a painter. 

The poems chosen for inscription by 
Köetsu were taken primarily from literary 
classics compiled in the Heian and Kamakura 
periods, His fluid dana script and his use of 
paper decorated with gold and silver for 
inscribing waka poems recall the courtly style 
of twelfth-century calligraphers (cat. nos. 19, 
20). Small motifs from nature and landscapes 
with exquisite details dominated the reper- 
toire of Heian paper designers, and these 
motifs continued to be used in Köetsu’s day. 
Sötatsu’s paper decorations, however, dif- 
fered dramatically from both traditional and 
contemporary underdrawings, his innovative 
genius evident in his selection of a limited 
number of natural motifs— sometimes only 
one—enlarged and depicted at close range. 
On the two album leaves, or sikishi, in the 
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Burke Collection, hints of smudged and 
pooled gold pigment, reminiscent of the 
tarashikomi technique, in which liquid color 
is applied over a lighter, still-wet color, sug- 
gest that he was inspired by his experience in 
working with stamps to decorate books and 
scrolls for the Sagabon project. 

The verses are taken from the Kokinshu 
(A Collection of Poems Ancient and Modern), 
the anthology of 1,111 poems compiled about 
905 at the command of Emperor Daigo 
(r. 897—930). The ivy-decorated shikishi is 
inscribed with the following verse—number 
289 in the anthology—by an unidentified 
poet: 


Aki no tsuki yamabe sayakanı 
teraseru wa 
ochiru momiji no 


Kazu o miyo toka 


The autumn moon shines brilliantly 
upon the mountains 


illuminating every 


fallen colored leaf. 


On its companion page, designed with 
a bold full moon that fills the paper, is verse 
293, by the monk Sosei (fl. late oth-early 
roth century), one of the Thirty-six Immor- 
tal Poets: 


Momijiba no nagarete tomaru 
minato niwa 
kurenal fukakı 


namıya tatsu rane 


In the harbor 
where the waters converge 
the waves are deep red as the 


floating autumn leaves swirl and eddy. 


Shikishi were usually made in sets of 
thirty-six, to be pasted on pairs of six-fold 
screens, three to a panel.” These two leaves 
were originally part of such a set, but com- 
prising now only thirteen sheets. Two more 
shikishi from this group are in the Suntory 
Museum of Art (poem 286) and in the Nezu 
Institute of Fine Arts (poem 277), both in 
Tokyo.’ 

Koetsu seldom concerned himself with the 
relationship between the poems he brushed 
on the sheet and the pictorial motifs over 


which he wrote. Here, for example, the 
autumn-moon poem is inscribed over a 
design of ivy leaves, and the poem about 
maple leaves is written over a painting of 
the full moon. Koetsu sometimes began a 
poem with Chinese characters—as, for 
example, on the ivy-decorated shikishi— 
rendering them in large strokes to create 
blocklike forms, the brush thickly loaded 
with black ink. By way of contrast, he 
sharply reduced the size of the kana charac- 


ters to delicate, thread-thin lines and shapes. 


At other times, as on the moon-decorated 
paper, the composition is deliberately 


off-center. Thus, Koetsu’s shrkrshi are char- 
acterized by a remarkable variety of scripts 
and brushstrokes. Arranged and pasted on 
screens, they must have formed a visually 
exciting Composition. 

The designs on the Burke, Suntory, and 
Nezu shikishi closely resemble underdecora- 
tions on a group of thirty-six shzkishi by 
Koetsu in the Museum ftir Ostasiatische 
Kunst, Berlin, which were executed about 
1610." However, the calligraphic style of 
these four pieces reveals a less vigorous 
brush; they are therefore dated to the years 
just prior to 1615.” 


CALLIGRAPHY BY HON'AMI KOETSU (1558-1637) 
DESIGNS BY TAWARAYA SOTATSU (DIED CA. 1640) 


84. Two Poems from the “Ogura 


byakumin isshu” 


Momoyama period (1573—1615), shortly after 1615 
Fragment of a handscroll, mounted as a hanging 
scroll, ink, silver, and gold on paper 

32.8 x 60.3 cm (12% x 23% in.) 

Ex coll.: Asada 


LITERATURE: Hayashiya Tatsusaburo et al. 1964, 
p. 21; Mizuo Hiroshi 1966, vol. 2, p. 83; Murase 
1975, NO. 49; Koetsu sho Sotatsu kingindet-e 1978, 
fig. 4-3; Tokyo National Museum 1978, no. 244; 
Yamane Yuzo 1979, no. 11; Komatsu Shigemi 1981, 
pl. 13; Kita Haruchiyo 1985, p. 85; Pekarik 1985a, 
fig. 8; Tokyo National Museum 19854, no. 76; 
Kobayashi Tadashi 1990, no. 8.4; Schirn Kunsthalle 
Frankfurt 1990, no. 5.4. 


Measuring nearly twenty-five meters (about 
82 ft.) in length, the handscroll to which this 
fragment once belonged originally com- 
prised the one hundred poems from the 
Ogura hyakunin isshu (One Hundred Poems 
by One Hundred Poets).' The anthology is 
traditionally attributed to the poet Fujiwara 
Teika (1162—1241; see cat. no. 39), who is said 
to have compiled the volume at his country 
villa on Mount Ogura, giving the work its 
name. The anthology has long been a favorite 
in Japan, known primarily through a game 
using one hundred playing cards with the 
poems written on them that was, until recent- 
ly, an indispensable part of the New Year’s 
Day celebration. The handscroll was severely 
damaged during the earthquake of 1923, and 
fifty-seven poems—numbers 1—20, 27—32, 
51-73, 81-85, 93, 94, and 96— were lost. 
The surviving sections have been divided 
among several collections.” 

The scroll was composed of sheets of 
paper dyed in different colors, with under- 
decorations in gold and silver by Sotatsu 
(died ca. 1640) that described the life cycle 
of the lotus. Starting with large leaves shown 
floating on water, the illustrative sequence 
moved through the plant’s nascency, with 
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. Nihon zurhusu ¡enshu 1929, pp. 89—189. 

3. Hayashiya Tatsusaburo et al. 1964; and Masuda 
Takashi 1980. Many examples are also included in 
Komatsu Shigemi 1980; and Osaka Municipal 
Museum of Art 1990. 

4. Ito Toshiko 1970, pp. 5-22; and Ito Toshiko 1978, 

PP. 95-103. 
. Yamane Yuzo 1962b, fig. 1. 
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. For a genealogical chart, see Paine and Soper 1975, 
p- 215. 

7. Kokinshu 1984. 

. See Komatsu Shigemi 1963, p. 11, fig. 1; and 
Minamoto Toyomune 1966. 
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9. Koetsu sho Sotatsu kingindet-e 1978, fig. 76; and 
Nezu Institute of Fine Arts 1981, fig. 113. 
10. Koetsu sho Sotatsu kingindet-e 1978, pl. 70. 


11. Ibid., pp. 114-15. 


tight buds supported by upright stems; its flor- 
escence, with open blossoms; and finally its 
decline, with withered leaves and fallen petals. 
Enigmatically, a few flowers were once again 
in full bloom at the very end. 

The large golden leaf in this fragment 
stands erect, flanked by a segment of another 
leaf and a slender stalk. The lotus is in its 
full maturity, just before it begins to wane. 
The long stem at the left was part of a large, 
drooping leaf riddled with wormholes. Soft 
pools of gold ink create amorphous patterns 
within the leaves. The two poems over Sotat- 
su's design were inscribed by Hon’ami Koetsu 
(1558—1637). Poem 79 in the anthology is by 
Fujiwara Akisuke (1090—1155), whose name 
is given together with his official title, Sakyó 
Daibu (Minister of the Office of the East 
District): 


Akikaze ni tanabiku kumo 
no taema yori 


more IZUTU tsuki no kage no sayakesa 


How bright and clear is the harvest moon 
that shines through the cloud, 


driven by the autumn wind? 
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Poem 80 at the left is by a twelfth-century 


poet of the Fujiwara family who is commonly 
known as Taikenmon'in Horikawa, as she 
served as lady-in-waiting at the court of the 


empress dowager, Taikenmon’in: 


Nagakaran kokoro mo shirazu 
kurokami no 


midarete kesa wa mono o koso omoe 


As I wonder this morning how long the love 
of my beloved will endure, 
my thoughts wander in disarray 


like my long black hair." 


Stylistic analysis of Koetsu’s calligraphy 
suggests that the scroll may be dated slightly 
later than the two album leaves with poems 
from the Kokinshuz inscribed and decorated 
by the same artists (cat. no. 83). Such a date 
is corroborated by the fact that at the end of 


the scroll are Koetsu's signature and the name 
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of his studio, Taikyoan (Studio of Great 
Emptiness), which he built in the village of 
Takagamine, northwest of Kyoto, in 1615. 
Koetsu’s rounded characters are here slightly 
less bold and supple than in the earlier works; 
the brushstrokes often end in pencil-sharp 
points (especially noticeable in the small let- 
ters at the extreme left). The brush moved 
slowly, at times hesitantly, and characters are 
disconnected; the once powerful brush- 
strokes, which formerly followed briskly 
from one character to the next, without leav- 
ing the paper have lost their strength. In 
places Koetsu’s hand appears to have trem- 
bled, a symptom perhaps of the rheumatism 
of which he complained in a letter of about 
1612.’ Certainly his calligraphic style altered 
slightly after the age of fifty. Thus, the scroll 
may be dated to after 1615, when he was fifty- 
four. It marks the final collaboration of two 


great masters. 
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The presence of the lotus plant, so impor- 


tant in Buddhist iconography, may indicate 
that Köetsu intended the scroll as a tribute to 
his mother, who died in 1618, a suggestion 
that has a particular poignancy, as it may 
explain the resurgence of blossoms at the end 
of the scroll, after the plant’s decline.“ 
Because the leaves and flowers toward the 
end are delineated in less fluid lines, they are 
sometimes believed to be additions made by 
Koetsu rather than by Sotatsu.’ 
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. Yasuda 1948; and Mostow 1996. 

2. For the extant sections, see Koetsu sho Sotatsu 
kingindet-e 1978, fig. 148. 

. Yasuda 1948, p. 40. 
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. Hayashiya Tatsusaburo et al. 196.4, letter 59. 

. Ibid., p. 80. 
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CALLIGRAPHY BY HON'AMI KOETSU (1558-1637) 
PRINTED DESIGNS BY A FOLLOWER OF TAWABAYA SOTATSU 


85. Twelve Poems from the “Shin kokinsbu” 


Edo period (1615-1868) 

Handscroll, ink and gold on silk 

33.7% 489.8 cm (1 ft. 14 in. x 16 ft. Ys in.) 
Signature: Gen na ninen Koetsu 

Seals: Koetsu and Kamishi Sojí [on the back] 


Ex coll.: Marquis Asano, Tokyo 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 50; Koersu sho 
Sotatsu kingindet-e 1978, pp. 82-83, fig. 50; Tokyo 
National Museum 198sa, no. 77; Schirn Kunsthalle 
Frankfurt 1990, no. 53. 





This elegant silk handscroll includes twelve 
poems from the Shin kokinshu (New Collec- 
tion of Poems Ancient and Modern), an 
anthology commissioned by the retired 
emperor Go-Toba (r. 1183—98). The compi- 
lation was completed about 1206 by a com- 
mittee headed by Fujiwara Teika (1162—1241), 
the foremost poet of his time (cat. no. 39). It 


fills twenty volumes and includes 2,008 poems. 


The poems in the Shin kokinshu were 
often a source for the calligrapher Hon’ami 
Köetsu (1559-1637). The twelve included on 
this scroll —numbers 515 through 526—are 
from the chapter on autumn, Köetsu’s favor- 
ite season: 


515 

No one comes 

along this path, 
now that it ts buried 


under the fallen leaves. 


516 

Iridescent tears 
wet my sleeve. 
Cold and lonely 


are the autumn fields. 


517 

Desolate fields 
beneath a chill moon. 
Crickets chtrp 


in the frost of late autumn. 


518 

Crickets chirp 

in the night of winter. 
Í lie alone 


on my cold mat. 


519 
Cold wakens me 


this September dawn. 
Chill winds 
have beckoned forth the frost. 
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The color of autumn deepens 

on the Isle of. Awaji. 

The salty breeze over the ocean fans away 


the fading elow of the morning moon. 
oo 


$21 

The crescent moon 
of dying September 
illuminates the fields. 


522 

The magpie’s bridge of heaven 
is a fluffy cloud. 

As the color of autumn deepens, 


the frost sparkles ın the frigid night sky. 


523 

When did the mountain cherries 
change their colors? 

Only yesterday I wept 

to see the flowers fall. 


524 

Crimson leaves 
barely visible 
punctuate the 


o ‘ 
rısıng mist. 


525 

Showers on the mountains 

of these autumn days. 

How are the trees at Mount Mimuro, 


where the ancient gods have so long resided. 


526 

Fallen leaves crowd the waters 

of Suzuka River. 

I count the days and listen to the sleet 


as it falis on the fields of Yamada. 


Koetsu's calligraphy shows sensitivity and 
restraint; individual characters are less robust 
and less tightly organized than in the two 
shikishi in the Burke Collection (cat. no. 84). 
The scroll is dated by inscription to the second 
year of the Gen'na era, which corresponds 
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to 1616. There is, however, some doubt 
about the authenticity of the inscription: its 
calligraphic style and ink tone do not match 
the text, which resembles that of Köetsu’s 
inscribed tanzaku (narrow strips of decorated 
paper used for writing poems) in the Yamatane 
Museum of Art, Tokyo, dated to shortly 
before the Kan ei era (1624—44).. Thus, the 
Burke and the Yamatane examples may both 
be dated to about 1620, when silk began to 
supercede paper for handscrolls. 

This scroll is decorated with plant motifs 
imprinted by stamping. As the scroll is un- 
rolled from right to left, the flowering plants 
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are gradually replaced by other species. Tips 
of cypress appear at the top, ivy vines hang 
from above, and delicate ferns fill the field 
below. At the end is a rising hill lined with 
small pine trees. The signature and date and 
the large “Koetsu” seal follow at the very end. 
Across the entire scroll, at top and bottom, 
tiny flecks of gold are scattered in drifts, as in 
maki-e lacquer (cat. nos. 45, 46), a technique 
not seen in the earlier shikishi associated with 
Koetsu and his frequent collaborator Sotatsu. 
Two hues of gold dust can be discerned, the 
more luminous perhaps a later addition. The 
use of stamps or carved blocks, probably 
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made of wood, was a departure from the tra- 
ditional method of blockprinting. Some 
stamps were employed repeatedly through- 
out the scroll, in different combinations and 
in different positions, thus allowing for a 
variety of designs with a limited number of 
blocks. The paper backing is printed with a 


design in gold of butterflies and pine needles. 


The scroll begins and ends with two rect- 
angular seals, both reading “Kamishi Söji,” 
stamped on the backing sheet. “Kamishi” 
(paper master) traditionally meant a supplier 
of paper and a mounter of scrolls; in addi- 
tion, it probably denoted a printer who used 
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mica for decorative designs such as those 
favored during the Heian and Kamakura 
periods (cat. nos. 19, 20). We know that this 
particular supplier, whose name was Söji, 
lived across the street from Koetsu in Taka- 
gamine.” He is also mentioned in three of 
Köetsu’s letters, in connection with paper 
supplies.? Nearly one third of all the hand- 
scrolls with Köetsu’s calligraphy and with 
decorations attributed to Sötatsu have Soji 
seals,* as well as printed designs of flowers, 
butterflies, pine needles, and other motifs, on 
their backing sheets. Some of these designs 
are found even on the front of the scroll 


y6 


proper. It is conceivable that Söji may have 
contributed more to the creation of these 
beautiful and innovative paper decorations 
than was previously thought. His seal disap- 
pears from Köetsu’s handscrolls after 1626. 
While it is not yet possible to differentiate 
designs made by Sötatsu from those perhaps 
made by Söji, the prospect of doing so is 
intriguing. No doubt there were close ties 
berween the two artists, who shared significant 
professional and aesthetic interests, as well as 
part of their names, “So.” 

On the back of the scroll is an inscription 


which implies that it was once owned by 
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Akiba Koan, a noted seventeenth-century 
calligrapher who worked in the Koetsu style.’ 
The scroll was sold at auction in 1934, along 
with other objects belonging to the Asano 
family, descendants of the governor of Aki 
Province. 


1. Minamoto Toyomune 1967, p. §. 

2. Nakabe Yoshitaka 1989, pp. 30-42; and Tsuzuki 
Etsuko 1991, pp. 9-28. 

3. Hayashiya Tatsusaburo et al. 1964, P. 141. 

4. Tsuzuki Etsuko 1991, p. 11. 

5. lam grateful to Gen Sakamoto, Ph.D. candidate, 
Columbia University, New York, for his assistance 
in deciphering this inscription. 
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TAWARAYA SOTATSU (DIED CA. 1640) 


CALLIGRAPHY BY TAKEUCHI TOSHIHARU (1611-1647) 


86. Ise monogatari: “Utsu no yama” 


Edo period (1615—1868) 

Album leaf, mounted as a hanging scroll, ink, 
color, and gold on paper 

24.4 X 20.8 cm (9% x 84 in.) 

Ex coll.: Masuda Takashi 


LITERATURE: Tanaka Shinbi 1932, pl. 10; Tanaka 
Kisaku 1941, pl. 23; Tokyo National Museum 1952, 
no. 59; Yamane Yuzo 1962b, pl. 174; Tokyo National 
Museum 1972, pl. 99; Yamane Yuzo 1974, fig. 14; 
Murase 1975, no. 52; Shirahata Yoshi 1975, vol. 1, 
pl. 28; Yamane Yuzo 1975, p. 19; Murase 1977, p. 91; 
Yamane Yuzo 1977—80, vol. 1 (1977), pl. 56; 
Yamane Yuzo 1979, no. 1; Kita Haruchiyo 1985, 

p. 81; Murase 1985, pl. v; Tokyo National Museum 
19854, no. 42; Kobayashi Tadashi, Murashige 
Yasushi, and Haino Akio 1999, p. 152, fig. 14; Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 55; Murashige Yasushi 
1991, pl. 1-4; Murashige Yasushi 1993, pl. 63. 
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Despite the renown of the Rinpa artist Sotatsu 
(died ca. 1640), to whom a large number of 
stunningly beautiful paintings are attributed, 
he remains an elusive figure. Nothing is 
known of his background—except that his 
family name may have been Nonomura—or 
his early training. One letter written by him 
and occasional references to him or to his 
paintings by court nobles, essayists, artists, a 
tea master, and a novelist are the only docu- 
ments that tell us anything about his life.’ 

According to a genealogical chart in the 
possession of the Kataoka family, Sotatsu 
married a cousin of Hon’ami Koetsu (cat. 
nos. 83-85).” He became the proprietor of a 
shop in Kyoto called Tawaraya, probably one 
of the many specialty shops mentioned in 
Momoyama literature that made and sold a 
variety of painted objects—fans, lantern 
paper, seashells for games, shikisht, and 
tanzaku. They also made screens and dolls, 
designed patterns for kimonos, and took com- 
missions for decorating residential interiors. 

The earliest paintings attributed to Sotatsu 
are the frontispieces and covers he made in 
1602 as replacements for three scrolls of the 
Heike nokyo, a set of twelfth-century sutras at 
the Itsukushima Shrine on Miyajima in the 
Inland Sea.’ These six modest works reveal 
features characteristic of Sotatsu’s later 
paintings. They are without human figures 
and are limited to five landscapes and a 
design with a single deer. The landscape 
motifs are dramatically stylized abstract pat- 
terns, which later became a hallmark of the 
Rinpa school. And there is an emphasis on 
surface decoration, created by limiting the 
palette to gold and silver. 

The famous collaboration between Sotatsu 
and the calligrapher Koetsu seems to have 
begun a few years later. About 1606, Sumi- 
nokura Soan (1571-1632) launched the 
Sagabon (Saga Books), an ambitious project 
to publish handsome editions of classical lit- 
erature. Sotatsu decorated the paper to be 
used for the book covers and the texts with 
stamped designs, and Koetsu and other cal- 
ligraphers transcibed the text to be carved on 
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wood stamps and then printed. After the 
Sagabon project, the two men collaborated 
on many other works (cat. nos. 83, 84). Sota- 
tsu had an important but secondary role in 
these projects, for paper designs were then 
viewed primarily as backgrounds for the cal- 
ligraphy. With the exception of the well- 
known Deer Scroll, the motifs are limited to 
flowers and birds, usually seen at close range. 
Gold and silver predominate, with occasional 
touches of color, and some of the designs are 
stamped. None of the papers includes Sotat- 
su’s signature, but a few show a seal reading 
“Inen,” a name that has come to be associat- 
ed with the artist and his shop, Tawaraya. 

During the early years of the seventeenth 
century, the shop established a reputation 
for artistic excellence among cultivated and 
wealthy connoisseurs in Kyoto, and soon 
Sötatsu was moving in such elevated circles 
that he was able to invite a leading tea mas- 
ter, Sen Shóan (1546—1614), to his own 
chanoyu.‘ Köetsu moved to Takagamine, on 
the outskirts of Kyoto, in 1615, but the col- 
laboration between the two artists seems to 
have continued until about 1620, when Sota- 
tsu was recognized in his own right as a major 
painter. Sotatsu was given the honorary title 
hokkyo, awarded to the master of a school or 
shop, probably after he had decorated the 
doors and screens for YOgen’in, a temple in 
Kyoto rebuilt in 1621 by order of the wife of 
Tokugawa Hidetada (r. 1605—23), the second 
Tokugawa shogun.’ On the large door panels 
at the temple, he painted pine trees and exotic 
animals—elephants, lions, and mythical 
beasts. Human figures do not appear in his 
oeuvre until much later. 

The earliest known reference to a narra- 
tive painting associated with Sötatsu occurs 
in the Chikusai (1621—23), a humorous tale 
about a country doctor who visits Kyoto and 
Edo as a tourist.” Isoda Michiharu, to whom 
the novel is attributed, mentions a Tawaraya 
fan painted in brilliant colors with episodes 
from the Genji monogatarı. Sötatsu relied 
exclusively on narrative themes drawn from 


classical literature as sources for his figure 
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paintings, and the most innovative aspect of 
his work is the reuse, in a totally new con- 
text, of pictorial elements borrowed from 
ancient handscrolls.’ Sotatsu’s interest in 
classical themes and in the native yamato-e 
style may have been stimulated by his associ- 
ation with Karasumaru Mitsuhiro (1579 
1638), an eccentric and highly cultivated 
court noble well known for his interest in 
classical literature, who is said to have stud- 
ied calligraphy with Köetsu. That Sötatsu 
and Mitsuhiro worked together is documented 
in a colophon of 1630 attached to a set of 
scrolls with a painting of the priest Saigyo 
(1118—1190; see cat. no. 79). The set is now 
dispersed among the Idemitsu Museum of 
Arts, Tokyo, and other collections. In the 
colophon Mitsuhiro attests that he wrote the 
text for the handscrolls, that Sótatsu painted 
the pictures, and that their model was a set of 
Saigyö scrolls in the Imperial Collection.” 

Sötatsu’s reputation reached its height 
about 1630, after he had painted screens for 
Emperor Go-Mizunoo (r. 1611-29). The 
artist’s death is not recorded, but he probably 
died about 1640; the title hokkyo was tradi- 
tionally passed on to a successor when the 
master died, and sometime between 1639 and 
1642 it was inherited by an artist named 
Sosetsu (fl. 1639-50). 

This small polychrome album leaf illus- 
trates an episode from the tenth-century /se 
monogatari (Tales of Ise), which ranks with 
the Genji monogatarí as one of Japan's great 
literary classics.” The tale is composed of 
poems interspersed with narrative vignettes 
in prose that describe the travels in Japan of 
a gentleman identified only as “a man.” Most 
of the verses are love poems exchanged be- 
tween the anonymous hero and various 
ladies whom he encounters. The scene repre- 
sented here illustrates an episode in chapter 9 
that recounts a journey to eastern Japan. The 
passage, known as “Utsu no yama” (Mount 
Utsu), includes the poem that is inscribed on 
the painting: 


Utsu no yamabe no 


utsutsu nimo yume nimo 


hito ni awanu narikeri 
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Beside Mount Utsu 
in Suruga, 

I can see you 
neither wakıng 


2 Io 
nor, alas, even ın my dreams. 


The painting still preserves almost all the 
original pigments— red, brown, gold, and 
brilliant greens and blues. Rocks and hills, 
painted without ink outlines, are soft, round 
forms characteristic of Sotatsu. A zigzag 
path, the defining element in the composi- 
tion, is emphasized by the placement of a 
figure at each of three sharp bends. A trian- 
gular area of plain gold overwritten with 
fluid calligraphic lines at the upper right 
serves to counterbalance the massive horse 
and the attendant at the lower left. Carrying 
a wood box on his back, the wandering 
ascetic is seen walking away from the cour- 
tier after their encounter. 

Forty-seven sAzkishi illustrating episodes 
from the /se monogatari and attributed to 
Sotatsu and members of his studio are known 
today.’ All but five include a short poem. 
Most likely, they were originally pasted in an 
album. They may, however, have belonged 
to two different sets of illustrations, as two of 
them have identical compositions, though 
only one is accompanied by text. When some 
of the shikishi were remounted and the paper 
backing was removed, seventeen names of 
calligraphers were discovered, including that 
of Takeuchi Toshiharu (1611—1647), the 
name on the leaf in the Burke Collection.” 
The biographical records of the calligraphers 
indicate that the shzkishz were worked on 
in 1634 and again sometime between 1648 
and 1651. 

The Jse monogatari was a popular subject 
for the artists of the later Rinpa school (see 
pages 308—9). Illustrations were already 
common in the eleventh century, and they 
are mentioned in the “E-awase” (Picture 
Competition) chapter of the Genji monoga- 
tarı, though none from the Heian period has 
survived. The earliest extant examples are a 
few fragments from the Kamakura period. 
The printed editions of the /se monogatarı 
published in the seventeenth century as part 
of the Sagabon project (see cat. no. 83) 
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include the earliest complete sets; we know, 
however, that a late Kamakura handscroll 
was still complete in 1838, when seven Kano 
artists collaborated in copying it. The copy, 
now in the Tokyo National Museum, pre- 
serves the complete text and all the pictures 
of the lost original, as well as the colophon 
added to the scroll in 1636 by Karasumaru 
Mitsuhiro, the court noble who frequently 
collaborated with Sótatsu.'? Mitsuhiro states 
in the colophon that he examined the original 
in 1636, and he dates the scroll to the late 
Kamakura period. In view of the fact that the 
illustrations in the Sagabon edition are dis- 
tinctly different from those in the nineteenth- 
century copy of the Kamakura scroll, it is 
clear that there were at least two traditions 
for the /se pictures. 

It is possible that when Mitsuhiro exam- 
ined the Kamakura scroll, Sotatsu copied the 
pictures and later adapted them for his own 
Tse compositions. Some leaves from the 
group of forty-seven clearly derive from the 
Kamakura compositions; others are related to 
the Sagabon illustrations. The episode illus- 
trated in the Burke sikishi is modeled after 
the Sagabon version, with slight changes in 
the poses of the three figures inspired by ear- 
lier emaki. * Sōtatsu’s composition became 
very popular with many later Rinpa artists— 
among them Ogata Körin (cat. nos. 132, 133), 
Fukae Roshü (1699-1757), and Sakai Hoitsu 
(cat. no. 134). 

The “Utsu no yama” shrkrshi in the Burke 
Collection is regarded as one of the finest of 
the forty-seven /se leaves. It is therefore most 


likely by the master himself. 


1. See Yamane Yuzo 1962b, pp. 238-50; Murase 
1973, pp. 52-54; and Link and Shinbo Toru 1980, 
PP. 22—30. 

. Yamane Yuzo 1962b, p. 248; and Paine and Soper 
1975, P- 215. 

3. Kyoto National Museum 1974a, pls. 19, 20, 63, 64, 
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and 89. 
. Yamane Yuzo 1962b, p. 241. 
. Kobayashi Tadashi 1991, nos. 83, 200. 
. “Chikusai monogatari” 1960. 


. Yamane Yuzo 1962b, fig. 32. 
. Tales of Ise 1968. 
10. Ibid., p. 75. 
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7. See Murase 1973. 
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11. Five of these are in American collections: in addi- 
tion to the present sAzkishi, the Nelson-Atkins 


Museum of Art, Kansas City; the Cleveland 
Museum of Art; the Minneapolis Institute of Arts; 
and a private collection in New York have one 
each. Twelve shikishí that differ distinctly in style 
are also known. See Murashige Yasushi 1991, pl. 2; 


STUDIO OF TAWARAYA SOTATSU 


87. From the “Genji monogatari” 


Edo period (1615—1868) 

Eight-panel folding screen, ink and color on 
gilded paper 

81x 327 cm (2 ft. 7% in. x 10 ft. 8% in.) 
Signature: Sotatsu hokkyo 

Seal: Taisei-ken 


Ex coll.: Yoshioka Tajuro, Kanazawa Prefecture 


LITERATURE: Tanaka Kisaku 1933, pp. 366-67, 
369-70; Yamane Yuzo 1962b, pls. 42, 43; Murase 
1971, no. 1; Murase 1975, no. 51; Yamane Yuzo 1975, 
hg. 71; Akiyama Terukazu 1976, figs. 14, 141; 
Yamane Yuzo 1977—80, vol. 1 (1977), pls. 17-19; 
Akiyama Ken et al. 1978, no. 129; Yamane Yuzo 
1979, no. 51; Yamane Yuzo et al. 1979, pl. 12; 
Murase 1985, figs. 4, 5, and 7; Akiyama Ken and 
Taguchi Eiichi 1988, pp. 160-68. 


and Nakamachi Keiko 1992b, pp. 11~28. 

12. Ito Toshiko 1984, pp. 128-30. Unfortunately, the 
inscription is no longer visible, as the backing 
sheet was replaced when the Burke piece was again 
remounted. 


Murasaki Shikibu’s Genji monogatari had 
been a rich source of themes for artists since 
the eleventh century (the novel is discussed 
on pages 204-5). The work illustrated here, 
a rather small eight-fold screen showing 
episodes from the novel, relies on a number 
of pictorial conventions developed during 
the twelfth century. Fingerlike cloud patterns 
in gold, a common device, are used to divide 
the remaining picture surface into a series 
of compartments. To afford a direct view of 


building interiors, roofs are eliminated ina 


yamato-e convention known as fukinuki yatat. 


The faces of the youthful noblemen and 
long-haired court ladies who inhabit the 
houses are represented simply: as in Late 
Heian and Kamakura-period paintings of 
courtly romances, eyes are drawn as a single 
line, and noses with a hooked stroke, a tech- 
nique called Azkime kagthana (dash for eyes, 
hook for nose). Along the bottom, a wide 
band of gold occupies nearly one-third of 
the screen’s height. Pines with twisted trunks 
and branches grow out of its golden expanse. 
Nine episodes from seven chapters are 
illustrated, one to a panel with the exception 
of the eighth (at the far left), in which two 
are shown. The scenes—-from chapters 19 
through 26—are shown consecutively, sug- 
gesting that many additional screens accom- 
panied this one, probably illustrating the 
other forty-seven chapters. Two or three 
other screens that may have been part of the 
set are documented, but most of them are 
now cut up and mounted as hanging scrolls.* 
The scene on the first panel illustrates an 
episode from chapter 19, “Usugumo”(A 
Rack of Cloud). The consort of the former 
emperor Fujitsubo died at the age of thirty- 
seven. Genji, who had secretly loved her, is 


overcome with grief and retires to his chapel. 


At sundown he sees the flaming sun about to 


13. Ibid., pp. 30-45. Mitsuhiro’s colophon is on 


PP. 44~45- 
14. Yamane Yuzo 1975, p. 19. 


sink beneath the horizon. The scene on the 
second panel represents an episode from 
chapter 20, “Asagao” (The Morning Glory). 
A full moon shines on a cold winter night. 
Looking out into the garden, Genji and his 
favorite consort, Murasaki, watch children 
make a great snowball near a frozen pond. 
The third panel illustrates an episode from 
chapter 21, “Otome” (The Maiden). Yúgiri, 
Genji's young son, tries to talk to his child- 
hood love, Kumoi no kari, who is being sent 
away to live at her father’s palace. Yugiri 
lingers on the threshold. In the fourth panel, 
an episode from chapter 22, “Tamakazura” 
(The Jeweled Chaplet), Tö no Chüjö’s 
daughter, Tamakazura, who had been raised 
in secrecy on Kyushú, makes the long jour- 
ney back to the capital in search of her 
father. The fifth panel illustrates a scene from 
chapter 23, “Hatsune” (The First Warbler). 
Murasaki, celebrating the third day of the 
New Year in her quarters, is surprised by 
Genji’s unexpected arrival. The sixth panel 
describes a festival from chapter 2.4, “Kochö” 
(Butterflies; see cat. no. 81). A colorful 
pageant is staged on Genji’s estate. Small 
girls in bird or butterfly costumes arrive from 
Murasaki’s garden in a Chinese boat. They 
bring cherry blossoms and yamabuki flowers 
as offerings to the Buddha. In the seventh 
panel, from chapter 25, “Hotaru” (Fireflies), 
Genji tries to persuade his ward, Tamaka- 
zura, to talk to his brother, Prince Sochi, 
who wishes to court her. The prince is shown 
standing in the corridor. The two scenes in 
the eighth panel illustrate Genji’s frustrated 
attempts to seduce Tamakazura, described in 
chapter 26, “Tokonat su” (Wild Carnations). 
Most of the scenes vary little from stan- 
dard compositional types used by different 
schools. The notable exception is the scene at 
the top of the fourth panel from the right, 
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showing the episode from chapter 22 in 
which Tamakazura returns to the capital. 
Usually, the young woman and her party are 
shown traveling by boat from Kyushü across 
the Inland Sea and the scene is placed at the 
bottom of the panel. Here, Tamakazura and 
her attendants are on foot in a scene set at the 
top of the screen, probably to preserve the 
continuity of the background setting. 

Fewer figures than usual are shown in this 
screen, and the architectural settings are less 
obtrusive than in most Genji illustrations. 
Each scene is compact and self-contained, 
and the total effect is that of shzkishi scattered 
across a screen of painted pines. Indeed, 
some screens attributed to the Sotatsu studio 
are actually decorated with sAzkishi that illus- 
trate Genji scenes. 

At the lower right corner of the screen is 
the signature, “Sötatsu Hokkyö,” and a large 
round seal that reads “Taisei-ken.” The same 
seal appears on a number of scrolls and 
screens, together with one of Sotatsu’s two 


signatures, “Hokkyo Sotatsu” or “Sdtatsu 
hokkyo.”? 
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Particularly characteristic of the Sötatsu 
style are the bending; pine trees and the use of 
tarashikomı, the application of dark ink or col- 
ors over wash to create a blurred effect. The 
colorful brilliance and charm of the paintings 
give credence to a remark in the Chikusaz that 
Tawaraya fans with scenes from the Genji 
monogatari were the best souvenirs from the 
capital. However, as the figures are more deli- 
cate than those found in other paintings gen- 
erally accepted as by Sötatsu, the screen is 
perhaps more correctly attributed to the 
Sötatsu studio. 


1. Murasaki Shikibu 1976. 

2. Yamane Yuzo 1962b, p. 210. 

3. “Sotatsu hokkyo” is less formal and carries the 
meaning “studio of Sotatsu granted the title 
hokkyo.” However, although most artists with this 
title placed it before their personal names in a signa- 
ture, Karasumaru Mitsuhiro refers to “Sotatsu 
hokkyo” in the colophon he wrote for the Saigyo 
scrolls of 1630, so it was perhaps simply an alternate 
signature. See Yamane Yuzo 1962b, pp. 228-37. 
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Kodaiji maki-e 


CATALOGUE NOS. 


88-94 


The term maki-e means “sprinkled picture.” 
The technique was probably brought from 
China to Japan by Buddhist monks in the 
ninth century, and Japanese craftsmen subse- 
quently raised it to a new level of artistry. In 
an exacting and laborious procedure, several 
coats of black lacquer would be brushed over 
areas that had been dusted with silver or gold 
and then partially scraped away to reveal a 
picture in maki-e. A final coat of clear, shiny 
lacquer would then be applied over the entire 
surface as a sealant. A method of scattering 
gold flakes across the surface of a lacquered 
object was also developed, giving the back- 
ground a granular texture and sparkling effect. 
Two boxes in the Burke Collection are deco- 
rated in this technique, called nashijt (pear 
skin; cat. nos. 45, 46). 

In the fifteenth century a family of maki-e 
specialists, the Koami of Kyoto, became pre- 
eminent in the field of lacquer manufacture. 
Like the Kano family of painters, they enjoyed 
the patronage of the Ashikaga shoguns and 
the imperial court, and though they made both 
simple and elaborate lacquerware, their spe- 
cialty was a sumptuous type of maki-e with 
inlays of metal foil and mother-of-pearl. 

The use of maki-e to decorate building 
interiors dates back to the Heian period, after 
which the custom apparently languished until 
it was revived in the sixteenth century. Large 
structures of the Momoyama period, such as 
General Oda Nobunaga’s Azuchi Castle on 
Lake Biwa, were decorated extensively with 
lacquer, much of which probably involved the 
application of maki-e.* The name “Koami” and 
a date corresponding to the year 1596 appear 
on a lacquered door of a shrine at Kodaiji, 
Kyoto, created by order of the widow of Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi (1536-1598) as a mausoleum 
for her husband and herself.’ The interior of 
the shrine, known as the Mitamaya (Spirit 
House; fig. 41), was ornamented in gold maki-e 
on black-lacquered wood. The Mitamaya is 
believed to have been constructed in 1606 
from materials removed from Hideyoshi’s 
castle at Fushimi, built from 1594 to 1597 and 


demolished in 1622. Lacquer objects decorated 
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in a similiar manner can be found in several 
Kyoto temples traditionally associated with 
Hideyoshi. The term “Kodaiji maki-e” 1s 
applied to all of it. 

Apart from favoring larger decorative mo- 
tifs, such as close-up views of autumn grasses, 
Kodaiji maki-e differs from traditional gold- 
decorated lacquerware in that much simpler 
methods were used to produce it. The design 
was drawn on the lacquer base freehand, 
thus eliminating the laborious preliminary- 
drawing stage. In place of elaborate inlay and 
raised decoration, flat designs (Atramaki-e) 
were created in thick applications of metallic 
dust on a plain black background. The gold or 
silver dust was often left exposed, without a 
protective coating of shiny, clear lacquer; this 
technique, called maki hanashi (left as sprin- 
kled), resulted in a soft, subtle surface. In tra- 
ditional makr-e, delicate details like the veins 
of leaves are carefully delineated by fine lines 
of lacquer; in Kodaiji pieces, they are simply 
incised by Aarigaki (needle drawing) on lac- 
quered areas. In a variation on the nashyz tech- 
nique called e-nashyz (pictorial nashyt), small 
motifs in the design are filled in with a light 
powdering of gold speckles, giving them a 
subtly different color and placing them in dra- 
matic contrast with the plain, black-lacquered 
background. 

The influx of European visitors to Japan in 
the sixteenth century increased the demand 
for lacquerware, large quantities of which 
were purchased by the foreigners to decorate 
their homes. In 1610, a “lacquer company” 
was established in Amsterdam for the purpose 
of acquiring more pieces.* Letters from visit- 
ing European merchants to their friends and 
colleagues frequently refer to the progress of 
orders placed with local craftsmen.’ All this 
suggests that by the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury large workshops in Kyoto, employing as 
many as fifty artisans, were laboring to meet a 
vastly enlarged demand for decorated lac- 
querware.* Such shops may have increased 
their output by using simpler, less time- 
consuming techniques, and this perhaps led, 


albeit unintentionally, to the creation of the 





Figure 41. Koami school, Kodaiji maki-e decoration, Mitamaya (Spirit House), Hideyoshi Mausoleum, 
Kodaiji, Kyoto. Momoyama period, 1606 


direct, vivid, and sensuous style of Kédaiji 
maki-e. The elimination of one important step 
in the preparation of traditional lacquerware, 
the use of preliminary drawings, further con- 
tributed to the freshness of Kodaiji maki-e 
imagery. It has also been speculated that to 
complete large commissions from Hideyoshi, 
the Koami may have hired craftsmen from 
outside the family whose different skills and 
outlook infused the traditional style with fresh 
vitality and encouraged the development of 
new methods. 

Kodaiji maki-e remained the most popular 
type of lacquerware decoration in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It was 
applied not only to architectural interiors but 
to personal furnishings such as boxes for toi- 
letries and writing implements, tableware, 
game sets, chanoyu utensils, and even arms 
and armor. The dominant decorative motifs 


of Ködaiji makı-e are flowers and autumn 
grasses; in contrast to Muromachi-period lac- 
quer decoration, literary themes and allusions 
are absent. Not surprisingly, the warrior 
patrons of the Momoyama era preferred dra- 
matic images of the natural world to arcane 
visual references to the poetry and prose of 
classical times. 


u! 


. For a detailed discussion of maki-e, see Watt and 
Ford 1991, pp. 154—60. See also “Kodaiji” 1995. 

. For a description of the interior of this destroyed 
castle, see Shincho-ko kı, a biography of Oda 
Nobunaga by Ota Gyuichi, in Shiseki shuran 
1967-68, vol. 22, pp. 125— 27. 

3. Kyoto National Museum 1971; Namiki Seiji 1989, 

pp. 1-10; and “Kodaiji” 1995. 
4. Tsuji Nobuo, Kono Motoaki, and Yabe Yoshiaki 


1991, p. 188. 
. Arakawa Hirokazu 1971, pp. 124-28. 
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88. Sumiaka tebako with Chrysanthemums 


and Autumn Grasses 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), 16th century 
Black lacquer with gold maki-e; red lacquer over 
coarse cloth 


19 x 33 x 29 cm (7/4 x 13 x 11% in.) 


LITERATURE: Kyoto Furitsu Sogo Shiryokan 
1967, pl. 343 Yoshimura Motoo 1976, pl. 2; Murase 
1993, no. 65. 


The gently curving top and slightly swelling 
sides of the overlapping lid on this box 
suggest a late-sixteenth-century date. This 
relatively early date is also indicated by the 
freedom of the drawings of chrysanthemums 
and autumn grasses gently swaying in the 
wind. The large, round floral forms are de- 
picted either in flat gold maki-e (hiramaki-e), 
with details scratched out by needles (Aari- 
gaki), or in gold outlines that contrast with 
the black-lacquered background. Tiny dots 
of gold depicting the autumn dew appear 
along the delicate stems of the eulalia. 

The box, a tebako, was used to store per- 
sonal accessories. It once contained a tray 
and smaller boxes for such objects as combs, 
mirrors, and the utensils used for aguro 
(teeth-blackening; see cat. nos. 45, 46). Many 
tebako have survived, including some dating 
to the twelfth century. Such boxes were usu- 
ally displayed on shelves like the one in the 
Burke Collection (cat. no. 94). A box of this 
type, possibly a prototype for a sumiaka (red- 
cornered) tebako, but without maki-e designs, 
appears in a depiction of a monk’s quarters 
in the Bok: ekotoba (Illustrated Biography 
of the Monk Kakunyo) of 1351, where it is 
shown on a shelf next to a folding screen.' 

Red-cornered tebako, commonly made in 
sets of different sizes to hold cosmetics and 
other personal effects, became part of the 
bridal trousseau, the contents of which were 
standardized toward the beginning of the 
Edo period. Sumptuous sets made for the 
daughters of the shoguns are still preserved.’ 
A complete trousseau would have filled three 
sets of shelves. A 1793 manual on their con- 
tents lists, illustrates, and gives the dimen- 
sions of each of the three hundred items to 
be included in such a set. 
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The present box is one of the earliest 
known sumiaka tebako. An ample lid overlaps 
the base. Red lacquer, applied to coarse cloth, 
is visible between the lid and the base and also 
through two small heart-shaped cutouts in 
each corner of the lid. On the long sides of the 
base are metal knobs in the shape of flowering 
paulownia, whose loop attachments once held 
asilk cord. The paulownia, asymbol of royal 
power, was long associated with the emperor, 
who had bestowed upon the shoguns the 
privilege of using the symbol in the early 
fourteenth century. Hideyoshi had a particular 
fondness for the motif, and it appears regularly 
on the Kédaiji lacquerwares associated with 
his building projects.* 

The origin of the sumiaka box is not 
known. Scholars at one time thought that the 
red cutout areas imitated metal fittings,’ but it 
is more likely that the idea of contrasting ele- 
gantly lacquered with undecorated areas cov- 
ered in a coarser material was inspired by 
containers with lacquered panels made in 
China or the Ryükyü Islands, some of which 
have cutout areas similar to those found on 
sumiaka boxes.” Although the Chinese and 
Ryukyu pieces are finely woven bamboo bas- 
kets and the sumiaka tebako cloth-covered 
wood, in each case it is the contrast between 
the two different materials and colors that gives 
the objects their strong stylistic character. 


— 


. Scroll 11 of this emaki, in the collection of Nishi 
Honganji, Kyoto, is published in Komatsu Shigemi 
19854, p. 16. 

2. Y. Shimizu 1988, nos. 227, 223. 

. Saito Gyokuzan 1937, pp. 346—47. See also Yoshi- 
mura Motoo 1976, p. 147. 


Ww 


4. Watt and Ford 1991, p. 159. 
. Ragué 1976, pl. 142; Yoshimura Motoo 1976, p. 146; 


ÍA 


and Watt and Ford 1991, no. 103. 
6. Watt 1985. 
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89. Otsuzumi with Grapevines and 
Squirrels 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), late 16th century 
Black lacquer with gold maki-e 


Height 28 cm (11 in.); diameter 11.5 cm (47 in.) 


LITERATURE: Minamoto Toyomune et al. 1973, 
no. 57; Murase 1975, no. 103; Pekarik 1985b, fig. 2; 
Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 107; Schirn 


Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 110. 


go. Otsuzumi with Tigers and Pines 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), late 16th century 
Black lacquer with gold maki-e 


Height 27.8 cm (11 in.); diameter 11.2 cm (4% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 66. 





The earliest examples of hourglass-shaped 
hand drums with wood cores decorated in 
maki-e date from the fourteenth century. 
Otsuzumi, or large drums like the pieces 
shown here, and slightly smaller ones (Ao- 
tsuzumi) about twenty-five centimeters 
(10 in.) in height, were originally played dur- 
ing ceremonies at temple dedications, but 
both types later became an important part of 
the secular performances of No and Kabuki 
(fig. 42). The body is generally made of 
cherry or Zelkova wood, with the cup-shaped 
drumhead at either end covered with a sheet 
of horsehide lashed to the richly ornamented 
core. With the instrument held against the 
left shoulder, the player would strike the 
drum end with the right hand. One distin- 
guishing mark of the orsuzumi is the carved 
ring in the middle of the shaft; the shaft of 
the smaller Aorsuzumi is smooth and straight. 
In the lacquer decoration of the drum 
core, animals and plants are arranged so that 
the pictorial motifs can be understood regard- 
less of the way in which the drum is held. 
One drum (cat. no. 89) is decorated with 
grapevines—a motif popular in the decora- 
tive arts of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries—and squirrels, one at either 
end. Often seen on Kodaiji makz-e lacquers, 
the grapevine motif was part of the standard 
repertory of decorative designs in Buddhist 
arts of the Nara period, with roots in Tang 
China.’ After a decline during the late eighth 
century, the motif reappeared as the subject 
of ink painting more than six hundred years 
later (cat. no. 57), echoing its popularity in 
China and, especially in the Choson dynasty 
(1392-1910), in Korea. The resurgence of the 


motif in Momoyama arts is therefore not 


Figure 42. Utagawa Toyokiyo 
(1799-1820), Kabuki Dancer. 
Hanging scroll, color on silk, 
95.2 x 35.8 cm (37% x 14% in.). 
Tokyo National Museum 
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solely the result of European influence, as 
has often been maintained. Grapevines alone 
are represented on export ware made for use 
in the Christian church; the grapevine-and- 
squirrel motif is found only on traditional 
Japanese objects. 

A golden squirrel boldly displaying its furry 
tail appears on either side. Several large vine 
leaves, filled with speckles in the e-nashiji tech- 
nique, provide a contrast of colors. Although 
the drum was made for use in No perfor- 
mances, the design does not have a No theme, 
but is embellished in the Kodaiji style, which 
was generally limited to plants and animals. 
Inside each drumhead (opposite) are two sig- 
natures—one reading “Itoku,” the other 
“Yazaemon”—and a kao, or hand-written seal, 
which may have belonged to the musician. 

Two tigers are seen on the other 0tsuzumi 
(cat. no. 90). One stalks around the drum- 
head with its legs splayed wide, while on the 
opposite end the other tiger pauses to scratch 
itself. Three techniques were used to pro- 
duce this example of fully evolved Kodaiji 
maki-e: plain gold maki-e, nashiyt (for the ring 
on the shaft), and e-nashiji (for the rounded 
hillocks, the cavities in the tree trunks—seen 
upside down in the illustration—and the 
wheel-like forms representing clusters of 
pine needles). The areas decorated with 
e-nashijt, which received only a sparse appli- 
cation of gold powder, have a soft, reddish 
glow. The bold designs of animals and 
plants, while they cover the surface of a 
small object, create the illusion of a monu- 
mental composition. 


1. Minamoto Toyomune et al. 1973. 





Cat. no. 89 Cat. no. 90 





Drumhead interiors, cat. no. 89 
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91. Suzuribako with Pines, Plum, 


Crysanthemums, and Paulownia 


Momoyama period (1573—1615), 16th century 
Black lacquer with gold saki-e 
6x 23.2x 24.8 cm (2% x 9% x 9% in.) 


LITERATURE: Pekarik 1985b, figs. 4, 5; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 110; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, no. 112. 


This handsome suzuribako, or writing box, was 
made to hold an inkstone and other writing 
implements. The underside of the bevel-edged 
lid and the interior of the box are covered with 
plain black lacquer; the top is decorated with 
designs in makt-e. 

One of the distinctive features of Kodaiji 
lacquerwares is the division of a design area 
into contrasting fields by a zigzag, lightning- 
like line. The origin of this dramatic device, 
known as Aatami-gawari (alternating sides), is 


not known, but similar patterns are found on 


-textiles as early as the late Kamakura period. 


On the lid of this suzuribako, a jagged bolt 
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divides the black ground from one covered 
with red-gold flecks applied in the nashyi tech- 
nique. Different motifs fill the two areas: pines 
and plum on the black lacquer, and chrysan- 
themums and paulownia on the gold ground. 
The floral motifs, which later become closely 
identified with two powerful families—the 
chrysanthemum with the imperial house and 
the paulownia with the Toyotomi clan—have 
not yet been standardized as crests. The 
paulownia motifs are nearly identical to 
those ona set of lacquer articles made for 
Hideyoshi’s castle at Fushimi and later brought 
to the general’s mausoleum at Kodaiji. 


92. Table with Autumn Flowers 


Momoyama period (1573—1615), 16th century 
Black lacquer with gold maki-e 


45-8x 25.6 x 24 cm (18 x 10 x 9 in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 67. 


This elegant table with slender frame, origi- 
nally placed in front of Buddhist icons to 
hold incense burners and other small objects, 
may have been converted later for use in 
chanoyu. The bottom shelf is covered in plain 
black lacquer, while the top and middle 
shelves are embellished with gold maki-e 
with similar designs of autumn grasses, chrys- 
anthemums, Chinese bellflowers, and eulalia; 
also present on the top and middle shelves 
are, respectively, designs of bush clover and 
wild pinks. The delicate plants sway gently in 
an autumn breeze that scatters pearls of dew, 
and pine seedlings cover the edges of the 
shelves and posts. 

The variety of maki-e techniques compen- 
sates for the limited design vocabulary. As in 
the large sumiaka tebako (cat. no. 88), the 
black ground is left undecorated, drawing the 
eye to the gold-filled leaves and flowers exe- 
cuted in the e-nashyz (pictorial nashyz) tech- 
nique. The slender stems and leaf veins, 
threadlike eulalia leaves, and tiny beads of 
dew are rendered in fine gold powder sprin- 
kled directly over the carefully applied wet 
lacquer, producing a sharp contrast of colors 
and textures within the small flowers and 
leaves. Negative outlines are created by the 
kakiwart (divided drawing) technique, in 
which areas of the black ground are kept in 
reserve during the sprinkling of gold flakes. 


In a timesaving and daring innovation in 





the production of export (nanban) lacquer 
(cat. nos. 95, 96), extremely thin lines were 
made by scratching out gold-filled areas with 
a needle, a method known as harigaki (needle 
drawing), also used to delineate such fine 
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details as the contours of petals and the veins 
of leaves. 

On the back of the bottom shelf is a hand- 
written seal (below, left), probably that of a 


previous owner, who remains unidentified. 
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93. Sutra Box with Lotus 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), early ı7th century 
Black lacquer with gold maki-e 
15 X 36.5 x 20.5 cm (54 x 14% x 8'/ in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 
no. 108; Pal and Meech-Pekarik 1988, pl. 37; Schirn 


Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 111. 


This box made to hold sutras is decorated 
with a motif of lotus in a pond-——an apt 
theme, as the lotus is the most sacred plant in 
Buddhist iconography. The depiction of leaves 
at various stages of the plant's growth and 
decay is reminiscent of early-seventeenth- 
century handscroll designs painted by Sótatsu 
and bearing poems inscribed by Hon’ami 
Koetsu (cat. no. 84). 

Except for the bottom and the interior of 
the close-fitting lid, both of undecorated 
lacquer, the design covers the entire surface 
of the box. A shallow drawer with a metal 
handle is set into the box just above the base. 
Gilded metal fittings with incised designs of 


foliage protect the four corners and the center 
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of each long side of the lid and base. 

Dewdrops filled with various shades of 
sprinkled gold are scattered across the black- 
lacquered background and on the lotus 
plants. The blossoms, leaves, and stems are 
filled in with gold dust, and patches of gran- 
ular gold create a dark and light ground and 
the impression of subtle shading. Stylisti- 
cally, the sutra box belongs to the Kodaiji 
maki-e type of lacquerware (cat. nos. 88— 
92), but technically the decoration is far 
more complex and accomplished than that 
found on other works of the Ködaiji type. It 
may therefore be dated to the end of the 
Momoyama period, in the early seventeenth 
century. 





i re wre ts et ne m ar aM 


94. Kurodana with Grapevines and 
Crests 


Edo period (1615-1868), early 17th century 
Black lacquer with gold maki-e 
68 x 76.2 x 36.9 cm (26% x 30 x 14⁄2 in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 103; Tokyo 


National Museum 198§a, no. 115. 


The four-shelved Aurodana was an important 
item in the wedding trousseau of a bride ina 
daimyo family of the Edo period. Made as 
part of a set of cabinets called the santana 
(three shelves), which also included a gusht- 
dana (for toilet articles) and a shodana (for 
writing materials), the Aurodana was used to 
store and display cosmetic boxes and toilet 
articles, especially those used to blacken the 
teeth (haguro; see cat. nos. 45, 46). The set 
was the centerpiece of the functional and 
decorative furnishings in the living quarters 
of upper-class women. The kurodana is dis- 
tinguished from the two other types of 
trousseau cabinets by its open sides, single 
compartment with hinged double doors on 
the second shelf from the bottom, level top 
shelf, and slightly smaller size. A prototype is 
shown in the fourteenth-century Zenkyobo 
emaki (Illustrated Teachings of the Monk 
Zenkyöbö) in the Suntory Museum of Art, 
Tokyo, but the form was not standardized 
much before the sixteenth century. 

On this Aurodana grapevines sway grace- 
fully from shelf to shelf. They are punctu- 
ated by a family crest, of the type known as 
kuyo (nine stars), which signified protection 
from evil spirits in Buddhist cosmology. 
Because it was used by many families as early 
as the twelfth century, the crest does not 
identify the patron who commissioned the 
piece. The decorative scheme, common at 
that time, is found on many of the prototypi- 
cal lacquerware objects in the Kodaiji style 
made for Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536—1598) 
and installed in his mausoleum in Kyoto. The 
combination of motifs executed in granular 





and plain gold is also found in lacquer deco- 
ration of Ködaiji. On the back of the com- 


partment doors are a pair of leonine creatures. 


Common motifs on golden screens of the 
Momoyama and early Edo periods, these 
beasts are executed partially in the flat Arra- 
maki-e technique and partially in low relief 
(takamaki-e). The combination of two tech- 
niques in the decoration of one object is 
found on some Kodaiji lacquer associated 
with the Köami artists, but practically never 
on the lacquer pieces made during the same 


period for the European market and known 


as nanban (cat. nos. 95, 96). The influence of 
the export style is evident in such features as 
the scroll patterns on the vertical posts sup- 
porting the shelves. These patterns, known 
as nanban palmettes to distinguish them from 
traditional Japanese palmette designs, appear 
frequently on objects made for Christian use 
and also occasionally on traditional Japanese 
furnishings. 


1. Suntory Museum of Art 1968, no. 4. 
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Nanban Lacquerware 


CATALOGUE NOS. 95, 96 


Japan’s first encounter with the West sparked 
a brilliant phase in lacquerware design and 
production. Christian missionaries to Japan, 
accompanied by merchants, began arriving in 
great numbers in the 1550s and 1560s, and 
by the 1580s there were as many as two hun- 
dred churches throughout the country, serv- 
ing about one hundred thousand converts. 
The missionaries admired the rich yet 
restrained character of the lacquer objects 
they saw in Japanese homes and soon began 
placing orders with local craftsmen for church 
furnishings in the exotic medium. These 
included ciboria, shrines for religious paint- 
ings, lecterns for missals and Bibles, and many 
other items (fig. 43). Equally impressed by 
the beauty of Japanese lacquer objects were 
the foreign merchants, who recognized their 
potential as export items. Soon ships filled 
with the novel goods were sailing toward the 
marketplaces of Europe. Lacquer was the first 


Japanese decorative art introduced in the 


TTT TTT. 





West, where it inspired many imitative crafts, 
all known as “japanning.” 

The brisk trade in lacquerware continued 
even after Tokugawa Iemitsu (r. 1623—51) 
banned Christianity and expelled the mission- 
aries from Japan during the early decades of 
the seventeenth century. Japanese artisans 
responded to the extraordinary demand by 
making quantities of lacquered boxes, chests, 
tankards, screens, and many other pieces in 
short order. A letter written in 1617 from a 
Will Adams then stationed at Sakai, south 
of Osaka, informed a Richard Wickham in 
Hirado, on Kyūshū, that a lacquer workshop in 
Kyoto employed fifty artisans who were work- 
ing day and night to meet the production 
schedule.’ Lacquer objects topped the 


list of export items from Japan until the 


mid-seventeenth century, when they were 
supplanted in importance by Arita porcelains 
(cat. nos. 128, 129). 


Japanese consumers, in turn, became en- 


Figure 43. Shrine with painting of the Crucifixion. Momoyama period (1573-1615), late 16th century. 
Black lacquer with gold and silver maki-e and mother-of-pearl inlay, 49.5 x 30x 4.3 cm (197 x 11% x 


1% in.), closed. Tokyo National Museum 
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amored of the foreign novelties that the lac- 
quer shops were producing for export. Such 
merchandise included folding chairs, gaming 
pieces, gunpowder flasks, and saddles. Some 
of the pieces were crafted in the traditional 
Japanese manner but decorated with Western 
motifs; others were new to the Japanese mar- 
ket. All these commodities, whether made for 
export or for domestic consumption, were 
called nanban (foreign or export) lacquer.* 

As mentioned above (see pages 220—21), 
the Kyoto shops in which traditional lacquer- 
ware was made simplified their production 
methods late in the sixteenth century, probably 
in response to the surge in demand for their 
wares at home and abroad. The elimination of 
two steps in particular—one at the beginning 
and one at the end of the manufacturing pro- 
cess—contributed, perhaps unintentionally, 
to the freshness and sensuousness of the new 
lacquer styles that appeared at the time: Kodaiji 
maki-e lacquer (cat. nos. 88-94) and nanban 
decorated lacquer (cat. nos. 95, 96). The first 
of these two steps was the preparation of pre- 
liminary drawings; the second, the application 
of a protective coat of clear lacquer over the 
maki-e pattern in gold or silver dust. 

The makers of nanban lacquers may have 
belonged to the same workshops that pro- 
duced Kodaiji lacquers; if so, it is interesting 
that the two lines differed so sharply in their 
decoration. Only in nanban lacquerware were 
shells of various kinds used extensively for 
inlay— probably to satisfy the taste of the 
intended European owners; such materials 
were largely absent in Koda1ji-style lacquer. 
Mother-of-pearl, for example—used fre- 
quently for inlay in Nara-period lacquers and 
for the decoration of building interiors during; 
the Heian period—had declined in popular- 
ity at the end of the Kamakura era, only 
to be revived for the ornamentation of nan- 
ban lacquers.’ Europeans may have come to 
appreciate the technique through exposure 
to Chinese inlayed lacquer. As for specific 
motifs, autumn grasses and family crests were 
reserved for Kodatji-style works, whereas 
windowlike cartouches, stripes, and abstract 


decorative patterns densely covered the sur- 
faces of nanban articles. The lacquer artists 
must have shifted gears, so to speak, as they 
moved between these two groups of luxury 
items, only occasionally producing an object 
in which restrained and simple Kodaiji motifs 
mingled with bold, novel nandan elements. 


1. Dat Nihon shiryo 1928, pp. 48—49. 


t4 


. Nanban, meaning “barbarians from the south,” was 
a Chinese word for people from south of China. 
During the sixteenth century, the Japanese used the 
term to denote European visitors to their shores, 
most of whom were Portuguese or Spanish. On 
nanban lacquerware, see Watt and Ford 1991, pp. 
163ff.; and Kyoto National Museum 1995. 

3. A few pieces from the late sixteenth and early sev- 

enteenth centuries, notably those attributed to 

Hon’ami Koetsu (see cat. no. 83), do feature inlay 

applied in the sixteenth-century manner of Choson 

Korea. See Hayashiya Tatsusaburo et al. 1964, 

pls. 57, 58. 


95. Cabinet with Deer, Birds, Fish, 
and Plants 


Momoyama period (1573-1615) 
Black lacquer with gold and silver maki-e and 
mother-of-pearl inlay 


31.5 X 43.6 X 30.5 cm (127% X 17/4 x 12 in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 


no. III. 


This cabinet or escritoire has a drop front, 
hinged at the bottom, that encloses eight 
drawers of different sizes. Like most Japa- 
nese nanban ware, lacquered articles made 
for export, it was first painted in black lacquer 
and then decorated in maki-e and inlays. 
Nearly all the design motifs commonly found 
on nanban lacquerwares, both abstract and 
from nature, are present here. The panels on 
the front and top are decorated with window- 
like cartouches bordered with inlaid mother- 
of-pearl; the front cartouche frames two deer 
and trees; the top cartouche encloses a hut 
among trees. The side panels have brass han- 
dles and are embellished with orange and 
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maple trees. The metal fitting with engraved 
floral designs on the front panel seems to be 
of Japanese manufacture. Both the back of 
the drop leaf and the rear panel are decorated 
with a design of morning glories. 

Every inch of the cabinet’s surface is cov- 
ered with designs. The small drawers within 
are embellished with traditional Japanese 
motifs, such as wheels in a flowing stream 
and plants and fish. The background is cov- 
ered with a hexagonal pattern, and the bor- 
ders are marked with the undulating scroll 
pattern of the ubiquitous nanban karakusa. 

Such cabinets are rare in Japan but quite 
common in European homes and museums. 


96. Striped Jubako 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), early 17th century 
Black lacquer with powdered gold and mother-of- 
pearl and lead inlays 


22 X 23.8 x 21.3. cm (8% x 9% x 8% in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 198 a, 


no. 112; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 116. 


This beautiful piece of nanban lacquer was 
probably made for a Japanese patron, in 
whose household it would have been not 
only decorative but practical. The stacked 
trays were commonly used to store delicacies 
for New Year’s Day celebrations or for out- 
ings such as cherry-blossom viewing. Al- 


though it served a familiar household purpose, 
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this jubako, with three tiers of food trays, dis- 
plays an almost startling aura of modernity, 
produced by the restrained handling of the 
nanban design vocabulary, the usual inlays 
(of mother-of-pearl and lead), and bands of 
maki-e motifs marshaled in a strict allover 
pattern of stripes. While the same techniques 
and some of the same patterns—the nanban 
karakusa, for example—are employed on the 
nanban lacquerware cabinet (cat. no. 95), the 
austerity of the ornamentation here produces 
a completely different effect. 

Popular during the Heian period, stripes 
and checks returned to favor in Momoyama 
Japan, thanks to European traders, who 
brought cloth with similar designs from 
Southeast Asia. Applied here on a lacquered 
box, these motifs are both elegant and exotic. 








97. Mizusashi 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), late 16th-early 
17th century 

Iga ware; stoneware with natural-ash glaze 
Height 20.6 cm (8/4 in.) 

Ex coll.: Count Matsu’ura 


LITERATURE: Rhodes 1970, fig. 10; Hayashiya 
Seizo 1972b, pl. 352; Hayashiya Seizo 1972a, 

Pp. 93-94; Murase 1975, no. 97; Hayashiya Seizo 
1981, no. 15; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 94; 
Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 136. 


The peculiar, distorted beauty of this mizu- 
sasht, or water jar, epitomizes the aesthetic 
spirit of Momoyama chanoyu (see page 126). 
In its vibrant presence and tactile surface the 
jar resembles modern abstract sculpture, but 


it was meant for use in the preparation of tea. 


Like many other products of the kilns of Iga 
Province (northern Mie Prefecture), most of 
which were flower vases or mizusasht, it is 
misshapen and cracked, and has an uneven 
transparent green glaze produced during the 
firing process as a result of the accidental 
scattering of natural ash. Many Iga pots also 
have deep incisions deliberately made by a 
sharp spatula or a knife. One is visible here 
between the jar’s bulbous neck and squashed 
body. As the potter turned the soft clay on 
the wheel, he marked the piece with his 
fingers, leaving an intimate imprint of his 
activity. 

The Iga pottery was situated near the 
Shigaraki kiln district in Ömi Province 
(Shiga Prefecture). These two famous sites 
were centers for ceramics production from 
the very beginning of the industry in Japan. 
At the end of the fifth century they produced 





Sueki (cat. no. 4), and in the medieval period 


(1185-1573) they turned out utilitarian ves- 
sels so similar in body and glaze that they are 
barely distinguishable. During the Momoyama 
period, however, the Iga kilns began to pro- 
duce chanoyu vessels that were fired at a much 
higher temperature than Shigaraki wares. 
The deformity of Iga wares is partly the 
result of eruptions caused by the extremely 
high firing. The firing process usually lasted 
four hundred hours, or about seventeen 
days, but sometimes as long as seventy days. 
Extreme heat also caused red or black scorch 
marks, which dramatically contrast with the 
vitreous green glaze. The shape of the jar and 
the run of the glaze were usually accidental, 
but after tea cognoscenti began to praise 
the ware for its beauty, such “damage” was 
artificially induced. 

The first recorded use of Iga ware in 
chanoyu was a tea gathering of 1581 described 
by Tsuda Sokyu (d. 1591), a merchant based 
in Sakai and a prominent tea aficionado.’ It is 
then mentioned regularly and frequently in 
the diaries of tea connoisseurs. The extraor- 
dinary quality of the ware is thought to be a 
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reflection of the aesthetic principles of the 
tea master Furuta Oribe (1544—1615), who 
was himself a potter. And indeed, descrip- 
tions of Oribe’s tea gatherings frequently 
refer to his use of Iga flower vases and muzu- 
sashi.* Oribe’s approach to the ceremony 
echoed the extroverted, dynamic spirit of the 
samurai class to which he belonged, in con- 
trast to the refined, subdued approach of his 
teacher Sen Rikyü (1522-1591), the great 
tastemaker of the Momoyama period, who 
perfected the aesthetic of chanoyu. 


98. Teabowl 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), ca. 1580-90 
Mino ware, Seto Guro type; stoneware with black 
glaze 


Height 9 cm (3/4 in.); diameter 12 cm (47 in.) 


LITERATURE: Cort 1985, fig. 3; Tokyo National 


Museum 1985a, no. 94; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 


1990, NO. 129. 


Tsutsui Sadatsugu (1562-1615), the culti- 
vated warrior-ruler of Iga Province from 
1585 to 1608, was instructed in chanoyu by 
Oribe. Pottery making flourished under his 
regime, and large kilns were operated within 
his castle compound at Ueno. Although 
shards and even complete vessels similar to 
this mzzusashi were excavated from the castle 
compound,’ similar shards were also found at 
kiln sites outside the area; the Burke miqu- 
sashi thus cannot be dated to the reign of 
Sadatsugu. It is likely, however, that both this 


The Mino kilns are situated in Gifu Prefec- 
ture, some twenty-four kilometers (15 miles) 
north of Seto, the great center of pottery 
manufacture in Japan during the medieval 
period (1185-1573). The kilns produced 
some of the finest wares of the Momoyama 
period, including Shino (cat. nos. 100, 101), 
Oribe (cat. no. 104), Ki Seto (Yellow Seto), 
and Seto Guro (Black Seto). After the eigh- 
teenth century, however, they were no longer 
in use and the wares that had been produced 
there in the Momoyama period were mis- 
attributed to the nearby Seto kilns. Errors 
about the origin of Mino ceramics—particu- 
larly wares like Ki Seto and Seto Guro— 
were perpetuated until 1930, when old kiln 
sites were discovered at Mino by the renowned 
potter Arakawa Toyozo (1894—1985). Recent 
excavations at the site have made it possible 
to reconstruct the chronology of kiln activity. 
Mino has a long, continuous history as an 
important center of ceramics production. 
Beginning in the late seventh century, the 
kilns there turned out fine Sueki pieces (cat. 
no. 4); during the Heian and Kamakura peri- 
ods, they produced glazed wares for use in 
temples and aristocratic homes. Their activi- 
ties were probably conducted under the par- 
tial control of persons designated by the 
emperor, and their wares had the unique dis- 
tinction of bearing the stamped “Mino” seal.’ 
Mino kilns are also sometimes credited with 
having inaugurated production of a superior 
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highly original water jar and a celebrated and 
very similar mizusashi in the Gotoh Museum, 
Tokyo, were produced when Iga wares at- 
tained their greatest popularity, in the late 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century.’ 


Lama! 


. In the entry for the twenty-seventh day of the tenth 
month of the ninth year of the Tenshö era (1581); 
see Sado koten zenshu 1967, vol. 8. 
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. Mitsuoka Tadanari 1966, pp. 12-15; and Katsura 
Matasaburo 1968, pp. 148-53. 
. Kikuyama Toneo 1936, pp. 10-15; and Hayashiya 
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Seizo 1972b, pp. 101-2. 
. Hayashiya Seizo 1977, pl. 56. 
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type of fine, glazed white Sueki.* During the 
Kamakura, Nanbokucho, and early Muro- 
machi periods, Mino production was over- 
shadowed by that of the more successful Seto 
kilns. In the mid-fifteenth century, however, 
when potters from Seto, across the moun- 
tains, brought the technique of controlled 
glazing to the Mino area the local potters 
achieved a brilliant reversal in their fortunes. 
By the end of the century, to keep pace with 
the great quantities of imports from China, 
large, more efficient kilns had been construct- 
ed at both Mino and Seto. 

During the Momoyama period, changes in 
the leadership of tea circles also contributed 
to the spectacular revival of the Mino kilns. 
A leading tea master of the Muromachi 
period, Murata Shukö (Juko, 1423-1502), 
had preferred Chinese imports or Japanese 
copies of them for chanoyu. But Takeno Joo 
(d. 1555/58) displayed a taste for native ceram- 
ics, and his disciple Sen Rikyü (1522-1591), 
the great Momoyama tea master and arbiter 
of the aesthetics of tea, firmly rejected the 
symmetrical perfection of Chinese ceramics 
in favor of more spontaneously potted and 
casual-looking, if imperfect, indigenous 
wares. New shapes and new types of glazes 
made their appearance in the late sixteenth 
century, as potters were guided by the spirit 
of wabicha, the simple and austere style 
established by Rikyū. As a result, the for- 
tunes of the two neighboring and rival kilns 





were reversed. Blessed with high-quality clay 
and an abundant source of firewood, Mino 
superseded Seto. 

The main products of the Mino kilns were 
tea-related vessels: tea bowls, mrzusashı 
(water jars), and kaiseki wares—plates and 
containers used to serve kaisekz, the small 
meal that precedes chanoyu. These dinner 
wares, which constitute the majority of Shino 
and Oribe ceramics, signified a new era in the 
industry, as well as in the eating habits of the 
Japanese people. Before the Momoyama peri- 
od, the Japanese used dinner wares of wood, 
lacquered wood, unglazed pottery, or, on 
special occasions, prized, imported Chinese 
ceramics. If only for this reason, Mino kilns 
occupy an important place in the cultural his- 
tory of Japan. 

This cylindrical teabow] of the Seto Guro 
type reflects Rikyu’s strong preference for 


simple, black teabowls. Seto Guro bowls 


were the first tea wares to reflect the Rikyu 
aesthetic of imperfection. Understated yet 
robust, they closely resemble Raku ware, the 
famous, similarly glazed pieces first made at 
Mino about 1570, at the close of the Muro- 
machi period. Except for the outer rim, which 
flares slightly, the profile of this bowl is rela- 
tively straight, rising from a low, broad base. 
The almost nonexistent foot is formed by a 
shallow carved spiral. At Mino it was cus- 
tomary to use the potter’s wheel to make tea- 
bowls and other small vessels. The strength 
of this bowl, however, derives from the 
hand-sculpting, done with a spatula, that fol- 
lowed the initial shaping on the wheel.’ The 
shape, reminiscent of a mallet, is associated 
with the Mutabora kiln, which was active 
during the Tensho era (1573-91). 

In keeping with the vessel’s sturdy vigor is 


the heavy black glaze, apparently developed 
specifically for use on cylindrical Mino 
bowls. Its pitch-black, lacquerlike luster was 
created by removing the bowl from the kiln 
at the peak of the firing process. This allowed 
the piece to cool much faster than it would 
have within the confines of the kiln. The 
bow! was also slightly underfired, which pro- 
duced a mottled, pitted texture. The signs of 
age and of wear on the inside of the rim 
would also have been admired. All these fea- 
tures combine to form a harmonious work of 
calculated simplicity—a quintessential exam- 
ple of wabi taste, 


ı. Osaka Municipal Museum of Art, Tokugawa Art 
Museum, and Nezu Institute of Fine Arts 1971, 
Pedy: 

. Ibid., p. 101. 
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99. Chaire 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), late 16th century 
Mino ware; stoneware with iron-rich glaze 
Height 9.5 cm (3% in.); diameter of mouth 4 cm 


(1% in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 


no. 96; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 130. 


The chaire, or tea caddy, is a small ceramic 
vessel used to hold powdered tea for chanoyu; 
the lid is made of ivory or animal bone. 
Chaire must have been in fairly common use 
by the mid-fourteenth century. An early-four- 
teenth-century encyclopedic record, the /sez 
terkin rar, classifies charre according to shape, 
and chaire are illustrated in the 1351 pictorial 
biography of the monk Kakunyo (fi. late 13th 
century). Furthermore, recent excavations 
at late-thirteenth-century Seto kiln sites have 
yielded a number of chaire that are clearly of 
local manufacture.’ These pieces are copies 
of Chinese wares, suggesting that the first tea 
caddies used in Japan were Chinese imports 
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originally made as containers for oil, medi- 
cine, or condiments. 

This chatre, traditionally classified as Seto, 
is now thought to be a product of the Mino 
kilns (see cat. no. 98).7 Small yet solid in 
appearance, it was thrown on a potter’s 
wheel; traces of the cord used to separate it 
from the wheel are visible on the footless 
base. The body bulges toward the base and 
flares slightly just below the shoulder, which 
was leveled sharply to form the special shape 
known as katatsuki (straight shoulder). 
Casual application of the thick brown glaze 
resulted in accidental, uneven shifts in color 
tonality and flow. At the base, where the 
glaze is heavily pooled, the dark brown glis- 
tens with highlights of shiny black and dark 
green. The interior is glazed lightly in brown. 
Both this form and the glazing technique were 
much admired by connoisseurs of chanoyu 
during the Momoyama period. 


i. Nezu Institute of Fine Arts and Tokugawa Art 
Museum 1997, p. 107. 
. The Bok: ekotoba handscroll is in the collection of 
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the Nishi Honganji, Kyoto. See Komatsu Shigemi 
19854, p. 46. 
. Kanzaki Kazuko 1991, pp. 36—44- 
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4- Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 96. 





100. Teabowl with Bridge and House 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), late ı6th century 
Mino ware, Shino type; glazed stoneware with 
design painted in iron oxide 


Height 10.5 cm (4% in.); diameter ı4 cm (5'% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 98; Pekarik 1978, 
no. 80; Hayashiya Seizo 1981, no. 22; Tokyo 
National Museum 1985a, no. 98; Schirn Kunsthalle 
Frankfurt 1990, no. 131. 


First produced at the Mino kilns during the 
Momoyama period (see cat. no. 98), Shino 
ware is regarded as a quintessentially Japa- 
nese ceramic. It is characterized by a heavy 
body and coarse, crackled, uneven white 
feldspathic glaze. The intimacy, informality 
of shape, and “softness” of glaze were com- 
patible with the ideal of simplicity and art- 
lessness treasured by the tea master Sen 
Rikyu (1522-1591). Although production of 
Shino seems to have begun in the 1580s, it 
was not clearly distinguished from the wares 








of other kilns until the beginning of the eigh- 


teenth century.’ Because some of the wares 
are identified in chanoyu records as “Shino 
Ten’moku,”* some scholars believe that the 
name “Shino” may have been that of the 
owner of a particular vessel, most likely the 
tea master Shino Sōshin (1441—1522), and 
that the vessel may have been a Ten’moku 
(Chinese-style glazed teabowl) that was 
white rather than the usual black brown. In 
the first half of the sixteenth century, white 
Ten’moku teabowls were manufactured 


Figure 44. Noborigama. 
Mino kiln, Gifu Prefecture 
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either at the Seto or the Mino kilns in an at- 
tempt to reproduce the prized Korean bowls 
known in Japan as Ido bowls. This was the 
first successful attempt by the Japanese to 
produce white-glazed wares, and it is gener- 
ally believed that Shino wares evolved from 
white Ten’moku.* 

Many Shino pieces have decorations in 
iron brown or cobalt blue (the latter perhaps 
an attempt to emulate Chinese blue-and- 
white) that were painted directly on the wet 
clay body. This marks a distinct innovation 
in Japanese ceramics; earlier designs had 
been incised, stamped, appliquéd, or exe- 
cuted in relief. Shino ware was fired in single- 
chambered, partly subterranean kilns in 
which it took at least five days to achieve the 
high temperature needed for vitrification. 
The resulting glaze was a thick, warm, uneven 
white; the iron glaze below the surface was 
unstable and showed through in different col- 
ors, depending on kiln conditions. The intro- 
duction in the early seventeenth century of 
the more efficient multichambered climbing 


101. Oval Plate with Grapevines 
and Trellis 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), 16th century 
Mino ware, Nezumi Shino type; stoneware with 
iron-slip underglaze 

7.3 X 28.5 x 27 cm (2% x 11/4 x 10% in.) 

Ex coll.: Okabe Kan 


LITERATURE: Encyclopedia of World Art 1960, 

pl. 171; Arakawa Toyozo 1962, pl. 49; Tokyo 
National Museum 1971, no. 52; Arakawa Toyozo 
1972, pl. 87; Minamoto Toyomune et al. 1973, no. 32; 
Hayashiya Seizo 1974, no. 42; Murase 1975, add. 

no. 112; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 99; 
Hayashiya Seizo and Enjoji Jiro 1990, no. 41; Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 132. 
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kiln known as the noborigama signaled the end 
of Shino production at Mino (fig. 44, page 239); 
the glazes matured quickly (enabling more 
complex painted designs) and ran smooth 
and thin. By then, potters at Mino had shifted 
their efforts—presumably under the guid- 
ance of Furuta Oribe (1544—1615)—to mak- 
ing another, equally renowned ware, Oribe, 
which is distinguished by its daring and com- 
plex painted decorations (cat. no. 104). 

This teabowl is typical of the Shino bowls 
produced before the introduction of the 
improved kilns. Like many examples from 
the late sixteenth century, it is decorated with 
a simple design of a bridge and a house, 
painted in iron oxide under the white glaze. 
This subject, repeated on many teabowls 
from the Mino kilns, is sometimes interpreted 
as a highly simplified rendition of the Sumi- 
yoshi Shrine, Osaka, an especially popular 
motif for lacquerware. 

The tactile quality of teabowls was as 
important as their visual appeal. Pieces such 
as this one, after preliminary shaping on the 


An overall design of grapevines and a trellis, 
executed in white against a rich gray back- 
ground, ornaments this large oval plate with 
rounded corners. The decoration of the 
outer rim—bands of fiddleheads alternating 
with bands of short bars—resembles inlay in 
the glazed surface. This effect was created by 
first applying an iron-rich red-clay slip to the 
body and then scratching out the designs 
with a sharp instrument; the entire piece was 
then covered with a feldspathic glaze. In the 
kiln the slip usually turned mouse gray (the 
name of the ware, Nezumi, is Japanese for 
“mouse” ); on occasion, it became a brilliant 
red. Here, the plate was treated almost like 

a surface for painting—unprecedented in 
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potter's wheel, were subtly altered by press- 
ing them gently with the hands while the clay 
was still soft. Here, the rim undulates slightly 
as it flares outward, and the finished object 
feels comfortable in the hands. It has the stan- 
dard, late-sixteenth-century double-ringed 
low foot under a wide, flat base, so that it 
would sit securely on the woven-straw tatami 
mat when in use. Because the potter held the 
foot of the vessel in his hand as he dipped it 
into the liquid glaze, that area was left un- 
glazed. On this bowl, the potter’s small thumb 
mark can be seen under the image of the 
bridge. As on a number of vessels, two lines 
are incised on the wet clay inside the foot ring. 
These may have been made to distinguish one 
group of objects from others fired together in 
the same kiln. 


1. Fujioka Ryoichi 1970, p. 22. 
. See, for example, Sojinboku (Grasses, People, and 
Trees; 1626), in Sado koten zenshu 1967, vol. 3, p. 248. 


m 


3. Hayashiya Seizo 1967, p. 39. 
4. Fujioka Ryoichi 1970, pp. 22—23. 


Japan’s ceramics industry. A small indenta- 
tion was made in the center of the plate by 
the potter, who placed his hand there as he 
rotated the piece on the wheel. The sides of 
the plate curve gently upward, and three short 
legs are attached to the rounded underside. 
The thick, mottled glaze, which pooled near 
the bottom of the exterior, has a strongly 
tactile quality. 

This platter is one of the two finest extant 
examples of Gray Shino ware.’ The other, a 
nearly identical piece, is in the collection of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.” 


1. Hayashiya Seizo 1974, no. 42. 
2. Hayashiya Seizo 1981, no. 26. 
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102. Chaire 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), 16th century 
Bizen ware; stoneware with natural-ash glaze 


Height 7.5 cm (3 in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 


no. 95; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 139. 
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Like many other Japanese potteries that trace 
their history back to the Kofun period (3rd— 
6th century), the kilns at Bizen (Okayama 
Prefecture) began producing Sueki (cat. no. 4) 
during the sixth century. Bizen potters were 
quick to familiarize themselves with the latest 
trends, for their kilns were situated near the 
Inland Sea—at the time a major route to the 
cultural centers of the Kyoto—Nara region 
and southern Japan, enabling access to Korea 
and China as well. In certain respects, how- 
ever, they remained conservative. They never 
adopted the practice of controlled glazing, 
steadfastly retaining the old tradition of using 
only the haphazard natural-ash glazes. Nor 
did they decorate their wares. One reason 
for this may be that some of the territories 
in which their kilns were built belonged to 
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shoguns or members of the shogunal clan 
during the Muromachi period.’ Nevertheless, 
their wares often display rich surface textures 
and hues, created by the natural ash. This 
substance, which is rich in organic materials, 
reacted in various ways with the clay to pro- 
duce stunningly bright shades of red or red- 
dish orange. 

The large storage jars made in the Bizen 
kilns were frequently inscribed-—sometimes 
with the phrase “on special order” and often 
with dates, the earliest known of which cor- 
responds to 1342. Such vessels, used as con- 
tainers for tea leaves en route to foreign 
ports, may have caught the attention of the 
tea masters. The first reference to a Bizen 
piece used in chanoyu is in the records of the 


merchant and tea aficionado Tsuda Sokyt 


(d. 1591) and dates to 1549." By the second 
half of the sixteenth century, the rustic sim- 
plicity of Bizen’s unglazed wares was widely 
admired by connoisseurs. Their tea utensils 
rivaled even the most prized ceramics of the 
Mino potters as expressions of the wabicha 
aesthetic: beauty in simplicity, austerity, and 
imperfection. 

This small, bulbous charre, or tea caddy, 
has a straight shoulder and a short neck that 
terminates in a rounded rim. The vessel nar- 
rows toward the foot, in a subtle, graceful 
curve. The incised ring that circles the body 


derives from those seen on Chinese bottles. 
The smooth, buff-colored body of this per- 
fectly produced wheel-thrown vessel was 
almost brutally scorched in the kiln, and one 
side glistens in a brilliant red. On the oppo- 
site side, a single red stripe runs from shoul- 
der to base in a diagonal curve. Such scorch 
marks, known as Aidasukt (fre girdles), must 
have first occurred accidentally, when the rice 
straw placed between the closely packed 
pieces in the kiln caught fire. The marks left 
by the burned straw were found to be aes- 
thetically pleasing, and what had begun as an 





attempt to save kiln space resulted in the 


careful cultivation of the patterns. 

This chatre has two silk-brocade bags with 
drawstrings provided by a previous owner, a 
mark of special affection and respect; one 
would be chosen as the more appropriate for 
display at each tea gathering. 


1. Yabe Yoshiaki 1990, p. 40. 

2. Ten'nojtya kaiki (Record of Tea by Ten’nojiya), in 
the entry for the ninth day, ninth month, ninth year 
of the Tensho era (1581); see Sado koten ¡enshu 
1967, vol. 8. 
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103. Platter 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), early 17th century 
Bizen ware; stoneware with natural-ash glaze 


Diameter 30.5 cm (12 in.) 


LITERATURE: Cort 1985, fig. 4; Tokyo National 
Museum 1985a, no. 90; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 


1990, NO. 140. 


The deliberate distortion of this large, circu- 
lar platter and the presence of grotesquely 
beautiful firing marks suggest the guiding spirit 
of a tea master. When thrown on the potter's 
wheel, the platter was probably intentionally 
deformed into a three-lobed vessel. Its only 
decorative features— four large, scorched- 
looking circles—are actually vestiges of 
smaller objects that were placed on top of it 
to utilize kiln space economically during the 
firing process. Small balls of clay inserted to 
separate these objects from the platter have 
also left their marks. The wood ash that fell 
onto the platter during the firing left rich 
mustard-brown speckles on the surface (except 
in the areas covered by the four small objects). 
Although initially such marks were no doubt 


accidental, they were eventually cultivated as 


decorative features. 
This platter was most likely intended for 
use in serving Aazsekz, the simple meal that 
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precedes chanoyu. The unglazed underside 
displays the deep chocolate brown of Bizen 
clay. Four low feet cut away from the body of 
the platter reveal the artisan’s modeling skills. 


104. Ewer with Handle 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), early ı7th century 
Mino ware, Narumi Oribe type; stoneware with 
applied glaze and design painted in iron oxide 
Height, including handle, 21 cm (8%: in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 99; Tokyo 
National Museum 19854, no. 100; Schirn Kunsthalle 


Frankfurt 1990, no. 143. 


The Mino kilns, which began production of 
Seto Guro (cat. no. 98) in the 1570s, pro- 
duced Shino wares (cat. nos. 100, 101) in the 
1580s, then shifted to Oribe about 1600. 
During these thirty-odd years, Mino potters 
created totally new types of wares in quick 
succession. The debut of Oribe was the 
result of several historical events. Hideyoshi's 
forces invaded Korea in 1592 and 1593, forc- 
ing captured Korean potters to resettle in 
northern Kyushu. There, the foreign artisans 
introduced the multichambered step kiln, the 
wartdake (split bamboo). This coincided with 
the increasing demand for Shino ware, then 


the major product of the Mino kilns. In turn, 


demand for Shino inspired the development 


of the even more efficient climbing kiln, the 
noborigama. Paradoxically, the new technol- 
ogy destroyed the unique beauty of Shino, 
and Oribe was developed to take advantage 
of the new kilns. 

The evolution of Oribe wares is also inti- 
mately connected with the tea master and 
tastemaker Furuta Oribe (1544-1615). Al- 
though no documentary proof for the theory 
exists, Oribe, who was a native of the Mino 
region, is said to have personally guided the 
Mino potters in their pioneering work. A 
samurai as well as a tea master, Oribe was 
stationed briefly in the castle at Nagoya in 
northern Kyushu during Hideyoshi’s Korean 
campaign, and he may have had an opportunity 
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to learn about the step kiln at that time. Ata 
later date he may also have helped Kato 
Kagenobu (d. 1632), the leading potter at 
Mino, to establish the kiln in that area. The 
new kiln permitted earlier maturity of glazes 
under controlled conditions, as well as the 
implementation of complex designs and a 
range of colors to decorate the wares. 

The introduction of the step kiln coincid- 
ed with a shift in the hierarchy of tea masters 
that occurred in 1591, when Hideyoshi or- 
dered Sen Rikyu to commit seppuku. After 
Rikyu's death, Oribe assumed his mantle as 
the foremost tea master of Japan. As the scion 
of a warrior family and the product of the 
swiftly changing political landscape of the 
Momoyama period, Oribe had an aesthetic 
that was diametrically opposed to that of 
Rikyu. Whereas the older master had pre- 
scribed subdued simplicity and refined art- 
lessness, Oribe called for forceful, extroverted 
beauty. The Oribe wares produced at the 
Mino kilns vividly reflect this change. 

Beginning in the last few years of the six- 
teenth century, “new” and “misshapen” 
wares are noted in chanoyu records. These 
descriptions evoke features characteristically 
associated with Oribe wares, but the name 
“Oribe” does not begin to appear in the liter- 
ature Of tea before 1724." Many Oribe pieces 


are decorated with sensuous, brilliant glazes 


105. Platter with Pine Tree 


Momoyama period (1573-1615), early 17th century 
Hizen ware, Karatsu type; stoneware with applied 
glaze and design painted in iron oxide 


Diameter 32 cm (12% in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 


no. 101; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 142. 
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in black, iridescent green, and brown, further 
enriched by underglaze drawings in iron 
oxide. The distinctive copper-green glaze 
was new in Japanese pottery. But innovation 
was not limited to new glazes. Oribe karseki 
wares in particular show an unprecented 
diversity of shape, design, and size, and they 
are often intentionally distorted. 

This ewer is typical of Oribe wares dating 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when production was at its height. Although 
originally intended for pouring soup during 
the karseki, such vessels were also used as 
mizusashi (water jars) for chanoyu, as the 
wide opening and tall handle were ideally 
suited to this function. The vessel belongs to 
a special category known as Narumi Oribe, 
for which two types of clay—different in 
color but equal in strength—are used. The 
decorated lower body was made of red clay; 


the handle and upper body, both covered in 


green glaze, were made separately in white 
clay. The latter material is best suited to 
bring out the brilliance of the green glaze, 
while the former shows through the clear 
glaze in a subtle shade of salmon pink, creat- 
ing a striking color contrast previously 
unknown in Japanese pottery. The designs 
were executed with great freedom, painted in 
white slip and then outlined in iron oxide. 


As in many other Oribe wares, the decora- 


Karatsu mono, or Karatsu wares, were objects 
of everyday use in western Japan, much as 
Seto mono were the utilitarian ceramics of 
eastern Japan. Karatsu pottery was produced 
in the region known as Hizen (Saga and 
Nagasaki Prefectures), in northern Kyushu, 
an area that produced Sueki (cat. no. 4) 
between the sixth and the tenth century. 
The term “Karatsu,” in its broadest defini- 
tion, refers to all pottery shipped from the 
port city of that name, that is, die many 
wares produced at the Hizen kilns, including 
Agano, Takatori, Shödai, and Yatsushiro. 
Karatsu thus incorporates a variety of styles. 
What they have in common is the unmistak- 
able influence of Korean ceramics.' 

This influence is usually traced to the late 


15908, following Hideyoshi’s invasions of 
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tion of this ewer combines naturalistic and 
geometric designs: plum flowers and a trian- 
gular, curtainlike motif. Oribe potters freely 
adopted shapes and designs from other art 
forms. Designs on Oribe vessels bear a strik- 
ing afhnity to those on contemporary Japa- 
nese textiles, and a relationship between them 
is not unlikely.’ The most active Mino kilns, 
those which produced the finest Shino and 
Oribe wares, were located in areas once 
inhabited by textile designers and dyers; 
moreover, the name “Narumi” may refer to a 
village in the nearby Nagoya area, which was 
famous for its high-quality tie-dyed textiles. 
Conceivably, artisans who supplied designs 
for textile makers may also have worked as 
decorators of pottery. The shape of this 
ewer, new in Japanese ceramics, was mod- 
eled after that of a wood or lacquered-wood 
vessel. The small, round protrusions at the 
base of the handle, while not functional, imi- 


tate the nailheads on the wood model. 


1. Kato Hajime 1961, p. 2. 


tv 


. The name “Oribe” first appears in the Karki, a 
chronicle of the life of Konoe Iehiro (1667-1736). 
See Sado koten zenshu 1967, vol. 5, entry for the eigh- 
teenth day, tenth month, ninth year of the Kyoho 
era (1724). 

. Fujioka Ryoichi 1970, p. 81; and Kakudo 1972, p. 74. 
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the Korean Peninsula in 1592 and 1593, when 
Korean potters were forcibly relocated to 

the Karatsu region. However, earlier wares 
from the area—made during the 1570s and 
1580s—also reflect strong Korean influence. 
Considering the proximity of Karatsu to the 
southern tip of Korea, it is reasonable to 
assume that Korean artisans had settled in the 
region and practiced their craft in the closing 
years of the Muromachi period—even 
before Hideyoshi’s raids—thus marking the 
inception of glazed-pottery manufacture in 
the area. 

The simple, unpretentious beauty of 
everyday wares produced at the Karatsu kilns 
attracted tea masters such as Furuta Oribe 
(1544—1615). The first reference to the use of 


Karatsu ware for chanoyu was in connection 





with a tea gathering held at Oribe’s house in 
1603,” and his influence is vividly demonstrat- 
ed by the deliberately misshapen teabowls 
and the asymmetrical designs on many of the 
painted wares produced at the Karatsu kilns. 
Karatsu craftsmen, however, used simpler 
glazing techniques than did the potters who 
made Oribe wares at the Mino kilns (cat. no. 
104). The popularity of Karatsu ceramics 
declined after 1616, when another group of 
Korean potters, led by Ri Sanpei (1579-1655), 
began production of porcelain wares (cat. 
nos, 128, 129). 


This platter, like all Karatsu wares, was 


thrown on a potter’s wheel. It retains the 
marks made as the wheel rotated around the 
small, low foot. The broad, raised rim serves 
as a frame for the simple but charming draw- 
ing of a pine tree with six branches, brushed 
onto the plate with iron oxide. Except for the 
area around the foot, the platter is covered 
with a light grayish brown glaze, a mixture 
of feldspar and ash. 

A slightly larger platter, in the Idemitsu 
Museum of Arts, Tokyo, bears a pine-tree 
design that is nearly identical to this one.’ 


A number of shards that hint at objects with 
identical shapes and similar designs were 
excavated at the site of the Kameya no Tani 
kiln, to which both the Burke and the Ide- 
mitsu platters are attributed.* 


1. Becker 1974. 


ty 


. Matsuya kaiki (Records of Three Generations of 
Lacquerers and Tea Masters), compiled by Matsuya 
Genzaburo and edited by Matsuya Hisashige (1566— 
1652). See Sado koten ¡enshu 1967, vol. 9, entry for 
the twelfth day, tenth month, eighth year of the 
Keicho era (1603). 

3. Kawahara Masahiko 1977, fig. 1. 

4. Ibid., figs. 123, 124. 
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VL Edo Period (1615-1868) 


CATALOGUE NOS. 106-168 


Opposite: Detail of cat. no. 119 


n 1600, Tokugawa leyasu (1. 1603—5) emerged 

from the battle of Sekigahara as the uncon- 
tested victor in a struggle that had involved 
nearly all the samurai of Japan during the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century. Three years 
later, the royal court granted him the title of 
shogun. In 1615, leyasu’s army encircled and 
destroyed Osaka Castle, the last Toyotomi 
stronghold. Relative peace reigned for the 
next two hundred fifty years, until the restora- 
tion of imperial rule in 1868, which ushered in 
the modern era. 

This long-enduring regime is called either 
the Tokugawa period, after the name of the 
ruling family, or the Edo period, after the city 
(modern Tokyo) where Ieyasu established the 
seat of the military regime. Situated on low- 
lying marshlands skirting what is now named 
Tokyo Bay, Edo was the small fishing village 
from which Ieyasu had ruled his fiefdom 
before he became shogun. After choosing it as 
the seat of the dakufu (military government), 
he promptly launched a full-scale project to 
remodel] and enlarge Edo Castle, today famil- 
iar as the Imperial Palace. In the early days of 
the regime, few subjects were willing to settle 
in the primitive, undeveloped town, but a 
shrewd ordinance, issued in 1635, served to 


enhance Edo’s position. Every feudal baron, 


or daimyo, was required to maintain a house- 
hold in Edo and another in his hometown, as 
well as to spend several months of the year in 
Edo. Highways were rapidly laid out between 
Edo and the provincial cities to accommodate 
the daimyos and their retinues on the obliga- 
tory journeys. Edo expanded rapidly and hap- 
hazardly, unlike Nara and Kyoto centuries 
before, whose founders had used careful plan- 
ning. Thus Edo was a city of natural growth 
and hasty construction, which led to danger- 
ous overcrowding. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century the sprawling, free-spending 
metropolis comprised a population of one 
million people. It was a city not of producers 
but of consumers, supplied by goods shipped 
from many parts of the country. The political 
nerve center of the nation, Edo was neverthe- 
less slow to acquire a culture of its own and in 
this respect lagged far behind the former cap- 
ital, Kyoto. 

Nowhere was the contrast between these 
two cities, new and old, more clearly evident 
than in two seventeenth-century buildings, the 
Toshogu mausoleum at Nikko, north of Edo, 
and Katsura Imperial Villa, south of Kyoto 
(figs. 45, 46). The Tokugawa shoguns were 
serious but intellectually and aesthetically 
undeveloped men, lacking in artistic vision. 
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Figure 45. YOmei Gate, Toshogu Mausoleum, Nikko, Tochigi Prefecture. 
Edo period (1615-1868), 1634-36 








Figure 46. Chu Shoin, Katsura Imperial Villa, Kyoto. Edo period (1615— 
1868), ca. 1641 
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Figure 47. Nagasawa Rosetsu (1754-1799), Landscape. Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink and gold on paper, each screen 154.8 x 355.8 cm (5 ft. 1 in. x 11 ft. 8 in.). 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The Harry G. C. Packard Collection of Asian Art, Gift of Harry G. C. Packard and Purchase, Fletcher, 
Rogers, Harris Brisbane Dick and Louis V. Bell Funds, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest and The Annenberg Fund Inc. Gift, 1975 (75.268.75, 76) 


They had little taste for architecture, whether 
secular or religious, Notable exceptions to this 
indifference were the mausoleums they built 
for themselves and for the daimyos, on whose 
loyalty the feudal system was based. Toshogu, 
built to house the remains of Ieyasu and com- 
pleted about 1619, is the most opulent of the 
mausoleums, a symbol of military might and 
newly acquired wealth. 

In contrast, the Japanese predilection for 
architectural simplicity and open space was 
realized in Katsura Imperial Villa, on which 
construction began in 1620. Situated along 
the Katsura River, southwest of Kyoto, it is 
regarded as one of the finest architectural 
monuments of Japan. Devoid of ornament 
and integrated into the environment, it 
achieves a harmonious balance between man 
and nature. 

The Edo period is especially notable for the 
Tokugawa shoguns’ tenacious hold over the 
daimyos; for the extraordinary expansion of 
the national economy, which led to the rise of 
an affluent urban middle class; and for the 
flowering of several divergent schools of 
painting. To clarify the artistic developments 
that took place, the Edo period may be divided 
into two phases. 

During the seventeenth century, artistic 
and cultural activities were dominated by the 
ancient and cultivated city of Kyoto, where the 
shogun and the daimyos maintained their sec- 
ondary residences and which served as the seat 
of the imperial court. Kyoto was the center of 
finance and commerce, and of communica- 
tions, scholarship, and cultural activities. It 
was the source from which new knowledge 
was disseminated to the provinces. In Kyoto 
books were published and men were trained 
to become scholars, teachers of No theater, 
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masters of chanoyu, and arbiters in the art of 
flower arranging. And it was from Kyoto that 
painters were sent to Edo and other cities to 
execute commissions and to instruct aspiring 
local artists. 

The major painting styles of the seven- 
teenth century were still imbued with the spir- 
it of the Momoyama period. The Kano school 
flourished under the leadership of the last 
great masters of the Kano tamily, Tan’yu (cat. 
nos. 107, 108) and Sansetsu (1589-1651), the 
former active in the new city of Edo and the 
latter in the old capital. While the art of the 
Kano school represented a forward-looking 
continuum with the previous era, the Tosa 
(cat. no. 109) and Sumiyoshi schools pre- 
served the traditions of yamato-e. Rinpa, a 
style of vivid colors and decorative patterning 
established by Hon’ami Köetsu and Tawaraya 
Sötatsu (cat. nos. 83-87), was embraced by a 
large group of artists working mainly in Edo 
(cat. nos. 132-138). And genre paintings of 
life in the capital (cat. no. 139), which had pro- 
liferated in the Momoyama period, paved 
the way for uktyo-e (pictures of the floating; 
world; cat. nos. 146-151). 

The second phase of artistic activity in the 
Edo period extended through the eighteenth 
century and into the first half of the nine- 
teenth. While the Rinpa tradition was carried 
forward by its many followers, ukiyo-e 
achieved world fame through the work of 
such master printmakers as Suzuki Harunobu 
(1725-1770), Kitagawa Utamaro (1753- 
1806), Katsushika Hokusai (1760—1849), and 
Utagawa Hiroshige (cat. no. 152). Insatiably 
curious and undaunted by strictures against 
contact with foreigners and foreign ideas, 
artists made bold efforts to learn about the arts 
of China and Europe. The bakufws decision 


in 1639 to close Japan's doors to the world — 
a policy known as Sakoku— was one compo- 
nent of the anti-Christianity instituted and 
stringently implemented earlier in the seven- 
teenth century. A thriving trade with the Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and English was banned— 
ostensibly to curtail missionary activity—and 
Japanese subjects were forbidden to travel 
abroad. And although limited commercial 
exchange continued with the Dutch and the 
Chinese, they were admitted only to the port 
of Nagasaki, at Kyushu. It was through these 
contacts with foreigners in Nagasaki that 
eighteenth-century Japanese artists learned 
of Western art theories and practices and 
had their admiration for the arts of China 
revived. 

Nanga, the literary man’s painting, was the 
last of many efforts to emulate the Chinese 
tradition before Western styles swept the cul- 
tural landscape in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. The movement produced a 
wealth of poetry, as well as exquisite calligra- 
phy, painted landscapes, and nature studies in 
the Chinese literati style (cat. nos. 153-168). 
The principles and techniques of Western 
realism were absorbed by the artists of the 
Maruyama and Shijo schools (cat. nos. 115— 
117), and despite the repressive climate of the 
feudal regime, several independent-minded 
artists unexpectedly emerged. Perhaps the 
most radical were Nagasawa Rosetsu, Ito 
Jakuchü, and Soga Shöhaku, who are often 
grouped together as the Three Eccentrics (cat. 
nos. 118-121; fig. 47). 

While these many schools of painters and 
printmakers wove a rich tapestry in the picto- 
rial arts, technical advances in the ceramics 
and lacquer industries laid the foundations for 


arts that continue to thrive in our own time. 


SOGA NICHOKUAN (FL. MID-17TH CENTURY) 


106. Ancient, and Hawk on an Oak Tree 


Edo period (1615-1868), mid-seventeenth century 
Pair of fan-shaped paintings, mounted on a two- 
panel folding screen, ink on paper 

Each screen 98.9 x 76 cm (39 x 29% in.) 
Signature: Soga Chokuan Ni [on the painting at left] 
Seals: Hoin and Nichokuan [on painting at right]; 
Hoin [on painting at left] 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 
no. 35; Lillehoj 1989, fig. 5; Schirn Kunsthalle 
Frankfurt 1990, no. 79. 


On the right panel of this two-fold screen 
an elderly, emaciated man is shown seated 
in the shade of two trees, a walking stick in 
one hand. His bald head, scrawny limbs, 
and bare feet are delineated with smooth 
brushlines in light ink; dark spots mark his 
eyes and the corners of his downturned 
mouth. 

No particular physical characteristics or 
attributes identify this stubborn-looking old 
gentleman, and as he lacks any of the bizarre 
features that frequently characterize Daoist 


immortals, he perhaps represents a scholarly 
recluse. The painting was cut down to its 
present irregular shape from a larger, rectan- 
gular work, which may have held clues to the 
identity of the seated figure. 

The companion piece, on the left panel, 
depicts a hawk perched on the branch of an 
oak tree whose leaves turn and twist as if 
expressing the fierce tension of the bird of 
prey. This painting is signed “Soga Chokuan 
Ni” (Soga Nichokuan) and bears a seal read- 
ing “Höin.” The seal also appears on the 
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painting of the old man, where another seal, 
“Nichokuan,” can be seen above it. 

Soga Nichokuan (fl. mid-17th century), 
well known as a painter of hawks, is general- 
ly regarded as the successor to, and perhaps 
the son of, Soga Chokuan (fl. 1596-1610), 
who was similarly known for his hawk paint- 
ings. They may also have been connected to 
a number of Muromachi ink painters who 
used the name “Soga,” as well as to one of 
the great eccentric masters of the Edo period, 
Soga Shohaku (cat. no. 121). The biographies 
of both Chokuan and Nichokuan present a 
tantalizing, if frustrating, picture of artists 
who worked outside the mainstream Kano 
school. Some of the confusing and plainly 
fabricated claims they made about their lin- 
eage reflect opportunistic attempts to succeed 
in a fiercely competitive art market. Nicho- 
kuan sometimes signed his name “the Sixth 
Generation from Shubun” (see cat. no. 61). 
What is certain, however, is that Nichokuan 
succeeded Chokuan as the leader of the Soga 
school and that he most likely worked in the 
vicinity of the port city of Sakai, south of 
Osaka. Several screen paintings by Nicho- 
kuan found at temples on Mount Koya and at 
Taimadera, Nara, testify to his activity in the 


Osaka—Nara region. Colophons inscribed on 


his paintings by two monks who are known 
to have died in 1643 and 1649, respectively, 
suggest that he was active in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. | 
Nichokuan’s mature works are distin- 
guished by an eccentric, almost surreal treat- 
ment, with serrated rocks, agitated water 
patterns, and contorted, knobby trees silhou- 
etted against dark ink backgrounds that stand 
in harsh contrast against highlighted areas.’ 
These features are generally regarded as char- 
acteristics of his later career. The dark shadow 
and eyelike knot on the tree in the painting at 
the right offer only a hint of this later bold- 
ness and eccentricity. It may thus be dated to 
the earlier part of Nichokuan’s career. The 
signature is written in a calm, controlled 
script. In later years, the artist’s hand was 
looser and more elongated; an example 
appears on a triptych of White-Robed 
Kannon and two birds at Choenji (Aichi 
Prefecture), which is dated to about 1649.” 


1. See, for example, the six-fold screens Flowers and 
Birds, in Nara Prefectural Museum of Art 1989, 
no, 22; and Egrets and Hawks, in Tokyo National 
University of Fine Arts and Music 1977, no. 10. 
Both these screens are considered to be by Nicho- 
kuan, though each bears a signature reading “Soga 
Chokuan.” 

2. Nara Prefectural Museum of Art 1989, no. 32. 


KANO TAN'YU (1602-1674) 


107. Landscapes of the Four Seasons 


Edo period (1615-1868), 16308 

Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink and light 
color on paper 

Each screen 153.5 x 352.6 cm (5 ft. % in. x 11 ft. 6% in.) 
Signature: Kano Uneme no sho Morinobu hitsu [on 
the left screen]; Kano Uneme no sho Morinobu koreo 
egaku [on the right screen} 

Seals: Uneme and [unidentified] 


Ex coll.: Myokakuji, Kyoto; Matsukata Iwao, Tokyo 


LITERATURE: “Sansui zu byobu” 1910, pp. 385— 
86; Kihara Toshie 1995, fig. 6; Kihara Toshie 1998, 
PP- 97, 132, Ag. 11. 


Kano Tan’yu (1602-1674) is a pivotal figure 
in the history of Japanese painting. His dom- 
ination of the art world extended beyond 
his lifetime to the close of the Edo period, 
perpetuated by the patronage system that he 
helped to create. Enormously talented, 
politically savvy, and born when the center 
of shogunal power was shifting to Edo, 
Tan’yu learned at an early age to take full 
advantage of any opportunities that came 
his way. 

A grandson of Kano Eitoku (1543-1590), 
the great master of Momoyama painting, 
Tan’yu began to paint when he was quite 
young; one work executed when he was 
eleven is still extant.’ Stories of his precocity 
abound. When he was only ten his father, 
Takanobu (1571-1618), the second son of 
Eitoku, took him to Edo for an audience with 
the shogun Tokugawa Hidetada (r. 1605-23), 
and on the way Tan’yu was interviewed by 
none other than Tokugawa Ieyasu (r. 1603-5), 
the founder of the shogunate.* Two years 
later, the boy demonstrated his painting skill 
in front of Hidetada, who praised him as 
“Eitoku Reincarnate.” 

In 1617, the fifteen-year-old Tan’ yu was 
appointed official painter to the shogun, and 
not long thereafter established the power 
base of the Kano school in the new city of 
Edo. Tan’ yu’s astute political moves helped 
to assure the family’s fortunes for the next 
two hundred fifty years. In 1621, he was 
granted a large tract of land for a house and 
studio, just outside the Kajibashi gate of 
Edo Castle, paving the way for his younger 
brothers Naonobu (1607—1650) and Yasu- 
nobu (1613—1685) to receive the same honor. 
The three brothers eventually established 
the dakufu’s stable of painters, drawn from 
Tan’yu’s Kajibashi Kano studio and from 
Naonobu and Yasunobu’s Kobikicho and 
Nakabashi studios, respectively. Thus, in 
addition to training students and serving as 
advisers to the shogunal collections, they also 
monopolized shogunal commissions. The 
positions they held were part of the hierar- 
chical system established at this time, one 
that endured for the entire Edo period. The 
brothers were oku eshi (Painters of the Inner 
Court), a hereditary title, and, like samurai, 


they were allowed to wear swords. Lesser 
clan members and prominent pupils filled the 
ranks of the omote eshi (Painters of the Outer 
Court). The third rank of Kano artists, those 
employed by the daimyos, or feudal lords, 
were known as kakae eshi (Painters for Hire). 
Given the inflexibility and exclusivity of the 
system, it is no wonder that many artists 
railed against it, and during the eighteenth 
century other schools were established. 
Criticism of the Kano school—and of Tan’yū 
in particular— focused on its reliance on tra- 
ditional models and its distrust of originality 
and individualism. 

A large number of paintings by Tan’yu 
have survived, and we can date many of 
those he produced as screens to decorate 
important monuments in Edo and Kyoto 
(often in collaboration with other members 
of the school).’ It is customary to divide the 
artist’s career into three phases. The first 
extends from his late teens through the 
period during which he used the youthful 
name “Uneme” in both his signature and his 
seal. It is not known exactly how long he 
continued to use this name, but he may have 
done so until about 1635, when he adopted 
the name “Tan’yusai.” The paintings from 
this second phase are often referred to as 
saigakt (studio cited). Signatures on most of 
the paintings produced in the third phase 
include the title hogen (eye of the law), 
granted in 1638, or join (seal of the law), 
which he received in 1665. In this final phase, 
and especially after he turned sixty, Tan’yu 
often included his age in his signatures; 
works signed in this manner are generally 
known as gyonengaki (age cited). 

Both Burke screens bear “Uneme” seals 
and signatures, and thus belong to Tan’yu’s 
youthful period, from which merely a few 
examples survive. The landscapes convey 
many hints of seasonal change: on the right 
screen, the cascading water and melting snow 
in the foreground, with hazy summer moun- 
tains in the distance; on the left screen, the 
geese in flight and a full moon—signs of 
autumn—and snow-covered scenery. The 
formula for screen compositions of the four 
seasons, which was firmly established in the 
Muromachi period, is simplified and trans- 
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formed in Tan’yu’s work. The composition of 
the right screen, which by tradition ought to 
have featured tall mountains at the extreme 
right, has been opened up; apart from the 
waterfall, only a few trees and partial views of 
houses define the low, modestly scaled fore- 
ground. There, without moving through a 
middle ground, the scene suddenly shifts to 
distant mountains and water, gently defined 
in soft ink wash. 

The Edo-period critic and nanga artist 
Nakabayashi Chikutö (1776-1853) com- 
plained in his Chikutö garon (Chikuw’s Trea- 
tise on Painting) that Tan’yu’s paintings 
lacked visual rationality because the pictorial 
elements were abbreviated in too drastic a 
manner.” In our own time, Kihara Toshie 
has offered an opposing interpretation of 
Tan’ yu’s rejection of the traditional formula, 
arguing that in fact unfilled space is of greater 
significance in his landscapes than in Muro- 
machi works.’ Indeed, as can be seen in the 
screen at the right, empty space actually 
invades the filled areas, blurring firm demar- 
cations. This disregard for rational structure 
in landscape became even more pronounced 
in the Nagoya Castle paintings of 1634, and 
evolved into the minimalism of the sliding- 
door panels at Shoja Raigóji of 16.43, in which 
unfilled space dominates, allowing only 


NANGA: THE LITERARY MAN'S PAINTING 


glimpses of mountains, houses, and trees to 
emerge, as from a dense fog. 

While exhibiting the first signs of Tan’yu’s 
dissolution of rational space, the Burke 
screens still adhere to traditional formulas 
governing composition and brushwork. This 
is particularly evident in the left screen, in 
the area of the snow-covered mountains and 
in the strong brushlines in the foreground. 
The so-called Sesshti elements detected by 
many critics also make their appearance here: 
the dark surface textures of the rocks, the 
strong outlines of the pine tree at the right, 
and the solidly constructed buildings. 

Given these stylistic features, the Burke 
screens may be dated to the 1630s, the final 
years of Tan’yu’s “Uneme” period, shortly 
before he became involved in the Nagoya 
Castle project. They are major works, reflect- 
ing an early yet transitional stage in the 
development of his mature landscape style. 


1. Takeda Tsuneo and Matsunaga Goichi 1994, pl. 7. 


Ww 


. Yasumura Toshinobu 1978, pp. 17-36. 

. These include commissions for Nijo Castle in 
Kyoto (1626), Nagoya Castle (1634), the Toshogu 
Mausoleum at Nikko (1636), and the Kyoto tem- 
ples of Daitokuji (1641, 1669), Shoju Raigoji (1643), 
Shuon'an (1650), Myoshinji (1654), and Nishi 
Honganjı (1657). 

4. See Sakazaki Shizuka 1917, p. 148. 


vw, 


5. Kihara Toshie 1995, pp. 95-115. 
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KANO TAN'YU (1602-1674) 


108. Jizo Bosatsu Playing a Flute 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1633-65 
Hanging scroll, ink and light color on paper 
99 x 38.9 cm (39 x 15% in.) 

Signature: Tan yu hogen httsu 

Seal: Morinobu 


Ex coll.: Matsukata Iwao 


LITERATURE: lizuka Beiu 1932a, pl. 58; Takeda 
Tsuneo 1978b, no. 21; Kono Motoaki 1982b, fig. 72; 
Burke 1985, fig. 7; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 
no. 33; Nakahashi 1990, fig. 1; Schirn Kunsthalle 
Frankfurt 1990, no. 75; Kobayashi Tadashi and 
Kano Hiroyuki 1992, no. 9; Kono Motoaki 1993, 


no. 24; Yasumura Toshinobu 1998, no. 24. 
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In this charming but curious depiction of Jizö 
Bosatsu (Skt: Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha), the 
youthful savior of souls condemned to the 
Buddhist hells, he is shown riding on a swift- 
ly descending cloud. As if to announce his 
coming, Jizo plays a flute. His robes flutter in 
the wind and his shaved head is well protect- 
ed by a large lotus-leaf hat. The entire draw- 
ing is executed in ink, except for the pale 
green of his garment. While the plump, 
youthful face is delineated in fine, delicate 
brushlines, the garments are executed in 
swift, almost sketchlike strokes. Romantic 
and lyrical, the painting is a departure from 
Tan’yu’s other works, which were mainly 
auspicious subjects and Chinese-style land- 
scapes (cat. no. 107) popular with his upper- 
class warrior clientele. 

While Tan’ yu made few paintings of Bud- 
dhist figures, he did make numerous shukuzu 
(reduced sketches) of paintings of religious 
themes by earlier Chinese and Japanese mas- 
ters. The flute-playing Jizo, known affection- 
ately as Fuefuki Jizo, resembles to some extent 
an enlarged and refined shukuzu. 

Tan’yu included the honorary title hogen 
in his signature. The work may thus be placed 
between 1638, when he was granted the title, 
and 1665, when he was promoted to Aozn. It 
may be compared to another Buddhist paint- 
ing by Tan’yu, which depicts Fugen Bosatsu 
(Skt: Bodhisattva Samantabhadra) seated on 
an elephant. This work, in the collection of 
Manpukuji, Uji, forms part of a triptych 
with Shakyamuni and Monju Bosatsu.’ All 
three paintings—like the present work—-are 
signed “Tan’yu hogen hitsu” and bear the seal 
“Morinobu” (Tan’yu’s given name). The 
triptych also bears undated colophons by the 
monk Ingen Ryuki (Ch: Yinyuan Longqi, 
1592-1673), who had immigrated to Japan 
after the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1644 and 
established Rinzai temples, first in Nagasaki 
and then at Manpukuji in 1661. The monks 
chose to call their sect Obaku, after Mount 
Huangbo in Fujian Province, where their 
temple, Wanfusi (transliterated as Manpukuji), 
was situated. The Fugen in the triptych and 
the Burke Jizo have youthful countenances 
and comparable facial features. 

Another Shaka triad in the Manpukuji col- 
lection, by the monk-painter Itsunen Shoyu 
(Ch: Yiran Xiangrong, 1601-1668), is nearly 
identical to the Tan yu triptych.* Itsunen 


signed each painting and added a cyclical 
date corresponding to the year 1660 to the 
image of Shaka. The colophons (also by 
Ingen) on the Monju and Fugen paintings 
have cyclical dates that correspond to the 
year 1665.’ The strong afhnity between the 
two triptychs suggests that the paintings may 
have been executed between 1656, when 
Tan’yu possibly had his first contact with the 
Obaku community,’ and 1660, the date of 
Itsunen’s Shaka painting. 

The iconography of the Burke Jizo is its 
most puzzling feature. Since the Late Heian 
period the Jizo Raigo (Descent of Jizo) had 
been a popular iconic image associated with 
Pure Land Buddhism. In such compositions, 
Jizo is depicted standing on a lotus pedestal 
amid billowing clouds. The imagery of the 
present work seems to derive, in part, from 
the raigo theme, since the figure is repre- 
sented with cloud formations. However, 
Jizo’s customary attributes, a monk’s staff 
and the wish-granting jewel, have been 
replaced by a flute and a lotus hat. Equally 
plausible as an iconographic source is the 
Amida Raigd (Descent of Amida), in which 
the Buddha, surrounded by a host of bo- 
dhisattvas, descends to earth. One of the 
bodhisattvas in Amida’s retinue is H6zo Bo- 
satsu, who plays a transverse flute in a pose 
which resembles that of the Burke Jizo. 

The lotus hat, while it seems to be without 
a textual source, appears relatively early in 
Japanese painting. Frogs wearing such hats 
are pictured in the celebrated twelfth-century 
handscrolls the Chozu giga (Frolicking Animals 
and Birds), in Közanji, Kyoto.’ That Tan’yü 
knew these scrolls, which include parodies of 
animals imitating monks and courtiers, is 
attested by his shukuzu; they may well have 
been a source for this motif.* 
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. Nakahashi 1990, fig. 3. 

. Ibid., fig. 4. 

. Ibid., p. 38. 

4. Yasumura Toshinobu 1978, p. 30. Yasumura’s obser- 
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vation is based on an entry in the /ngen Osho unto 
nishu, one of a series of poetry compilations by 
Ingen; see Ingen 1979, vol. 6, p. 2877. See also Fuji 
Masaharu and Abe Zenryo 1977, p. 137. 

. Tanaka Ichimatsu 1959, pl. 3. 
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6. Kyoto National Museum 1980—81, vol. 1, p. 63. 
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TOSA MITSUNOR!] (1583-1638) 


109. Iwo Albums with Scenes from the 


“Genji monogatari” 


Edo period (1615-1868), early 17th century 

Two albums of thirty leaves each, ink, red pigment, 
and gold on paper 

_ Each album leaf 13.4 x 12.9 cm (5/4 x 5% in.) 


Seal: Tosa Mitsunori 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 59; Mayuyama 
Junkichi 1976, no. 427, illus. (four leaves); Murase 
1983), illus. (forty-one leaves); Murase 1985, fig. 11 
(one leaf); Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 39, 
illus. (four leaves); Akiyama Ken and Taguchi Eiichi 
1988, illus. pp. 256—63 (all sixty leaves); Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 68, illus. (one leaf ); 
Guth 1996, fig. 36 (one leaf). 
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Written in the eleventh century by Murasaki 
Shikibu, an aristocratic lady of the late Heian 
court, the Genji monogatari (The Tale of 
Genji) is considered one of the world’s great 
literary works. It became a source not only 
for poets but also for artists, who illustrated 
scenes from the story in many mediums— 
including books, handscrolls, and screens— 
from the twelfth century into modern times 
(cat. nos. 81, 82, 87, 110; and pages 204-5). 

The five paintings shown here are selected 
from two small albums by Tosa Mitsunori 
(1583-1638) dating from the early seven- 
teenth century. Sixty leaves illustrating all 
fifty-four chapters of the Genji monogatari 
are evenly distributed between the albums. 
There is no text, and as the usual practice of 
representing each chapter with one illustra- 
tion has been ignored in several instances, 
identification of individual scenes is some- 
times problematic. This difficulty is com- 
pounded by the fact that a recent remounting 
disturbed the original sequence in which the 
leaves were pasted into the albums. More- 
over, because the images often deviate from 
the standard Genji formula, identification 
must often rely on minor motifs, such as 
flowers or birds that relate to a specific season 
or to an incident in the narrative. 

A large seal in black ink reading “Tosa 
Mitsunori” was recently exposed when a flap 
was cut in the backing paper of the last leaf. 
It is likely that the same seal is impressed on 
the back of each leaf, as was the custom of 
the artist who was either Mitsunori’s father 
or his teacher, Tosa Mitsuyoshi (cat. no. 81). 
Mitsunori’s fine, detailed drawing style clear- 
ly derives from the manner of Mitsuyoshi. 
The compositions in the Burke albums are 
even smaller than Mitsuyoshi’s, reflecting a 
trend among illustrators of courtly tales after 
the late Muromachi period. 

Another set of Genji drawings by Mitsu- 
nori is in the collection of the Freer Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C." Both the Burke 
and the Freer albums are executed in the ex- 
quisite ink-painting style known as hakubyo 
(white drawing), which distinguishes it from 
the dynamic, Chinese-inspired ink brush- 
work that had flourished in Japan since the 
Muromachi period. When hakubyo was first 


developed, in the Late Heian period, it was 
admired for possessing a subtlety not possi- 
ble in polychrome yamato-e.* No Heian 
examples of hakubyo have survived; the earli- 
est extant works of this type date to the 
Kamakura period. From the second half of 
the thirteenth century, the technique was 
often chosen to illustrate romantic novels of 
the Late Heian period, such as the /se mono- 
gatari (‘Tales of Ise) and the Genji monoga- 
tart. Hakubyo is characterized by thread-thin, 
unmodulated ink lines that outline figures as 
well as architectural and landscape elements. 
The monochromatic presentation is high- 
lighted by tiny, barely perceptible dots in red, 
on such details as lips or flames. The effect of 
fragile delicacy is dramatically interrupted by 
isolated areas of heavy black ink, used for 
tall court hats or for the undulating cascades 
of jet black hair. Set against the pale delicacy 
of the background and figures, these solid 
black shapes form abstract patterns of unex- 
pected beauty. 

Mitsunori—whose career took him from 
Sakai to Kyoto, the old capital city —may 
have been attempting to revive the classical 
hakubyo style in these album leaves, though 
his drawings are less dramatic than the 
Kamakura-period works. He embellished the 
garments of both male and female figures 
with minuscule designs, softening the effect 
of the stark, black elements against the spidery 
ink lines. He drew even the smallest objects 
in minute detail, rendering them barely visible 
to the naked eye. It has been suggested that 
Mitsunori used a magnifying glass to execute 
his work;? lenses had become quite popular 
in Japan soon after they were introduced 
from the West, in the mid-sixteenth century. 

Sakai, when Mitsunori was in residence 
there, was a busy port city, one that often set 
the latest fashion trends. In 1633, however, 
the government's ban on foreign trade dealt 
a severe blow to the local economy, which 
may have prompted Mitsunori’s return to 
Kyoto the following year. The decision was a 
wise one, as Mitsunori's son, Mitsuoki (1617— 
1691), eventually regained the position which 
in the past had belonged to the head of the 
Tosa school, that of official artist to the 
imperial court. 


An episode from “Kiritsubo” (The Pau- 
lownia Court), the first chapter in the novel 
explains why Genji, a son of the reigning 
emperor, is not chosen to succeed to the 
throne: a visiting Korean physiognomist, 
who is moved by the boy’s intelligence and 
beauty, believes it would be wise to keep 
Genji out of the line of succession, as mis- 
fortune would certainly befall him.* In the 
image shown here (a), the meeting between 
the Korean sage and the young prince takes 
place in a walled courtyard beneath a canopy 
of softly glowing golden clouds (suyari). 
Genji’s carriage and retinue wait outside the 
wall. The composition is nearly identical to 
that of a painting by Mitsuyoshi in another 
Genji album, now in the Kyoto National 
Museum.’ | 

One of the few outdoor scenes in the 
entire album, the second drawing (4) depicts 
an episode from chapter 16, “Sekiya” (The 
Gatehouse), in which Genji and his former 
lover, Utsusemi, the Lady of the Locust Shell, 
are shown at a chance meeting.” The two had 
had a brief affair, but the lady subsequently 
moved to a faraway province to be with her 
husband. Now, returning to enter a nunnery, 
she pauses at the Osaka barrier, outside the 
city. Genji arrives at the same barrier while 
on a pilgrimage to the nearby temple of 
Ishiyamadera. Because of the difference in 
their social postions, the former lovers can 
exchange only poems. As if to suggest the 
disparate paths the two must follow, most 
paintings of this episode depict two groups 
of travelers separated by a mountain barrier. 

Chapter 38, “Suzumushi” (The Bell 
Cricket), describes the aftermath of Genji's 
betrayal by his wife, the tragic Third Princess. 
The young woman has decided to become a 
nun, as penance for her sad love affair with 
Kashiwagi, the son of Genji’s best friend. In 
the third illustration (c), the princess offers 
prayers to the Buddha. It is a warm summer 
day, lotus flowers are in full bloom in the 
garden pond. Ladies-in-waiting crowd the 
room, incense burners have been placed on 
the floor, and small boys walk about. Genji 
peeks through a curtain to watch the princess, 
who is seated on a sumptuous dais partially 
concealed by curtains.” 
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As the narrative proceeds, Murasaki, 
Genji’s favorite consort, has been ill for some 
time. In this scene from chapter 40 (4), 
“Minori” (The Rites), a Lotus Sutra is dedi- 
cated to the Buddha in anticipation of her 
death. The chanting continues through the 
night, and a dancer performs to the intricate 
beat of the drum.” 

Genji never recovers from the loss of his 
beloved Murasaki, and the death of Genji 
himself, at age fifty-two, is hinted at in chap- 
ter 41, “Maboroshi” (The Wizard). From 
chapter 42, “Nioumiya” (His Perfumed 
Highness), the principal heroes of the tale 
are Niou, Genji’s grandson and third son of 
the reigning emperor, and Kaoru, born of 
the illicit affair between the Third Princess 
and Kashiwagi. The pursuit of women takes 
these two highly sought after and handsome 
young men to Uji, outside Kyoto. The final 
ten chapters are often distinguished from the 
rest of the narrative as the “Uji jujo” (The 
Ten Chapters at Uji). 

Episodes from the “Uji” chapters center 
around Kaoru’s futile efforts to capture the 
heart of Oigimi, the eldest daughter of 
Genji’s half brother. Constantly in doubt 
about his own identity, Kaoru is unsuccessful 
in his search for love. In the fifth illustration 
(e), a scene from chapter 47, “Agemaki” 
(The Trefoil Knots), Kaoru makes an autumn 
Visit to Uji, in a doomed attempt to win 
Oigimi’s hand. Uji Bridge (see cat. no. 80) is 
visible in the distance, and the late autumn 
moon hangs in the sky.’ 


re 


. The Freer album comprises only thirty leaves of 
drawings, with an equal number of text pages. Each 
page measures 13.7 X 14.9 centimeters (5% x 5% in.). 
See Murase 1983b; and Akiyama Ken and Taguchi 
Eiichi 1988. 

2. For other examples of hakubyo, see Shinbo Toru 
1970. 

. Kobayashi Tadashi 1972b, p. 21. 

. Murasaki Shikibu 1976, pp. 14-15. 

. For a color reproduction, see Akiyama Ken and 

Taguchi Eiichi 1988, p. 30. 

Murasaki Shikibu 1976, pp. 303—4. 

Ibid., pp. 668—609. 

Ibid., pp. 713—15- 

Ibid., p- 834. 
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ISHIYAMA MOROKA (1669-1734) 


110. Genji monogatari hakkei 


Edo period (1615-1868) 

Handscroll, ink, color, and gold on silk 
33 x 768 cm (13 in. x 25 ft. 2 in.) 
Signature: Sahyoe no Kami Mototada 


Seal: Mototada 
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Soon after the Chinese theme of the Eight 
Views of the Xiao and Xiang Rivers (cat. 
nos. 64, 77) was introduced to Japan in the 
mid-thirteenth century,’ it was assimilated 
into Japanese literature and painting, gradu- 
ally losing its original association with Zen 
Buddhism and assuming a connection to 
Japanese secular life. By the early fourteenth 
century, this thoroughly Chinese theme had 
become especially popular with poets who 
specialized in waka, the ultimate expression 
of Japanese culture. It is not surprising that 
the Genji monogatari, with its rich, poetic 
allusions to the seasons and to beautiful and 
evocative sites, was used as a source of inspi- 
ration for depictions of the Eight Views. 

The earliest known text in which the Eight 
Views are combined with scenes from the 
Genji is one that was copied by Emperor 
Higashiyama (r. 1687—1709) and is now in 
the Museum of the Imperial Collections, 
Tokyo; a later copy, of 1768, is in the collec- 
tion of Kyoto University. The present hand- 
scroll, with text and titles inscribed by eight 
unidentified calligraphers and paintings by 
Ishiyama Moroka (1669—1734)" may be the 
earliest known example of Genji monogatari 
hakkei (The Eight Views from the Tale 
of Genji). 

Chinese artists did not observe a specific 
sequence of the Eight Views. Once the 
theme was introduced to Japan, however, it 
became customary to interpret Mountain 
Market, Clearing Mist as a scene of spring, 
thus to be placed at the beginning, and for 
River and Sky in Evening Snow, a winter 
scene, to be placed at the end. 

The artist of the Burke scroll here signed 
with his youthful name, “Sahyöe no Kami 
Mototada.” A high-ranking courtier and a 
pupil of Kano Einö (1631-1697), at that time 
the leading Kano artist in Kyoto, Moroka was 
known also for his waka poetry and for his 
carvings. Despite their lack of sophistication, 
these paintings from his youthful period are 
charming in their directness and sweet, high- 
key coloration. Moroka seems to be working 
here without the benefit of an earlier model 
and to be struggling, often without much 
success, to incorporate the scenes of the Eight 
Views into the Genji episodes. Invariably, the 


eight scenes depict Genji (and in one case his 
son, Yugiri) seated or standing in a room at 
the right side of the composition, with the 
remaining space filled with a cursory descrip- 
tion of settings that distinguish one scene 
from another. 


a. “Hahakigi” (chapter 2, The Broom Tree); 
Eight Views: Night Rain on the Xiao and 


Xiang Rivers. 


The sixteen-year-old Genji is seen at home on 
a rainy summer evening. Guests will arrive 
shortly. The lively discussion that ensues 
about the merits—and the failings—of 
women, known as the “Critique of Women 
on a Rainy Night,” became quite well known.’ 


6. “Matsukaze” (chapter 18, The Wind in the 
Pines); Eight Views: Sails Returning from a 
Distant Shore. 


Genji is seen standing on a sandspit watching 
a small boat being poled across the Inland 
Sea. The lady from Akashi is about to arrive 
in Kyoto.’ 


c. “Yugiri Seikisho” (chapter 39, Evening 
Mist); Eight Views: Sunset over a Fishing 
Village. 


Genji’s son, Yugiri, comes to visit his new 
love at Ono, outside the capital. Although 
the text states that the setting sun is so bright 
that Yugiri shields his eyes with his fan, the 
sun is not represented in the painting and this 
gesture is not included. The deer on the 
hillocks at the left are an allusion to autumn. ' 


d. “Tamakazura” (chapter 22, The Jeweled 
Chaplet); Eight Views: Mountain Market, 
Clearing Mist. 


Genji is shown in his apartments, thinking of 
Tamakazura, the daughter of his lost love 
Yugao and his best friend, who is on her way 
to Kyoto from the provinces.° 


e. “Akashi Bansho” (chapter 13); Eight Views: 
Evening Bell from a Mist-Shrouded Temple. 


Genji, exiled to Akashi and filled with sadness, 
is seen looking out toward the bell tower on 
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the mountain across the water; it is one of the 
artist’s most faithful depictions of the text.’ 


f. “Otome Hatsukari” (chapter 21, The 
Maiden); Eight Views: Wild Geese Descending 
on a Sandbank. 


Yügiri is shown gazing pensively at the sky. 
Visiting his grandmother, he attempts with- 
out success to see his sweetheart, Kumoino- 
kari. “The wind rustled sadly through the 
bamboo thickets and from far away came the 


call of a wild goose.”* 


g. "Asagao Bosetsu” (chapter 20, The Morn- 
ing Glory); Eight Views: River and Sky in 


Evening Snow. 


In this scene, one of the most popular and 
frequently illustrated, Genji and his favorite 


AA 


e = 


lady, Murasaki, are seated indoors watching 
their servants build a snowman in the wintry 
garden.” Moroka apparently misunderstood 
the passage he was illustrating, for the ser- 
vants are boisterous young boys, not the little 
maidservants described in the text. This scene 
displays the artist’s Kano-school training to 
best advantage. Both the sumptuous tsuztate 
(small, freestanding screen) in Genji’s room 
and the walls of the tokonoma (alcove) are 
decorated with ink landscape paintings exe- 
cuted in mokkotsu, the boneless technique. 
They appear to represent scenes from the 
Eight Views —perhaps, on the tsuztate, 
Evening Bell from a Mist-Shrouded Temple, 
suggested by the tall pagoda. 


h. “Sama Shiugetsu” (chapter 12); Eight 
Views: Autumn Moon over Lake Dongting. 
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In exile in the area of Suma-Akashi, Genji 
looks out across Osaka Bay at the radiant 
harvest moon and is reminded of happier 
days in the capital." 


i. Horikawa Takashi (1989, p. 101) believes that the 
theme was introduced in 1269 by the monk Daikyu 
Shonen (Ch: Daxiu Zhengnian, 1211—1285). 

2. The life dates for this artist are given in the Xoga 
biko as 1672 t0 1734. See Asaoka Okisada 1905 
(1912 ed.), p. 79. 

3. Murasaki Shikibu 1976, pp. 21—38. 

4 Ibid.,p. 322. 

5. Ibid., p. 695. 

6. Ibid., p. 400. 

7. Ibid., p. 262. 

8. Ibid., p. 371. 

9. 1010, P: 357, 

10. Ibid., p. 238. 
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111. From the “Heike monogatari” 


Edo period (1615—1868), first half of 17th century 
Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink, color, and 
gold on gilded paper 

Each screen 154.7 x 360.4 cm (5 ft. % in. x 

11 ft. 9% in.) 


LITERATURE: Nagazumi Yasuaki et al. 1979, 
fig. 237 (detail of the right screen); Takeda Tsuneo 
1980b, nos. 8.4, 85 (left screen); Tokyo National 
Museum 1985a, no. 29; Miyajima Shin'ichi 1986, 
figs. 86, 87 (details of the left screen); Ford 1997, 
PP- 41=45- 
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The sound of the Gion Shoja bells echoes 
the impermanence of all things; the color 
of the sala flowers reveals the truth that 
the prosperous must decline. The proud 
do not endure, they are like a dream on a 
spring night; the mighty fall at last, they 
are as dust before the wind.’ 


With these elegiac lines—among the most 
widely quoted in Japanese literature —begins 
the Herke monogatari (The Tale of the Heike), 
the dramatic account of the changing fortunes 
and final collapse of the mighty Heike clan. 
The brief period in which the Heike clan 
exerted control over the imperial court began 
and ended during Go-Shirakawa’s reign of 
influence as retired emperor (1158—92). Their 
rise to power was the culmination of a series 
of skirmishes among three contending fami- 
lies—the Fujiwara, the Heike (Taira), and 
the Minamoto (Genji)—during the Högen 
(1156-58) and Heiji (1159—60) eras. Taira 
Kiyomori (1118—1181), patriarch of the 
Heike, emerged victorious, and by 1168 he 
had all but attained a position that no mem- 
ber of a military family had held before, that 
of de facto ruler of the court. In 1180, he 
managed to install his grandson, aged three, 
as Emperor Antoku (r. 1180—85). But 
Kiyomori’s triumph was short-lived. That 
same year the Minamoto clan, led by Yori- 
tomo, rallied to defeat him. In early 1185 at 
Dan’noura, at the mouth of the Inland Sea, 





Yoritomo’s army routed the Heike forces, 
and the entire clan—including the child- 
emperor Antoku—perished in the sea. Not 
long after, in 1192, Yoritomo became the first 
shogun of Japan (r. 1192—99). 

Stories of the Heike’s meteoric rise and 
calamitous fall were first transmitted orally, 
by blind minstrels, and many years passed 
before they were written down. The final 
version took shape about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, after many revisions by a 
number of writers, nobles as well as monks. 
The Herke monogatari ranks as Japan’s finest 
epic, on the same level as the Genji mono- 
gatari, the pinnacle of classical romantic 
narrative. 

The tale of the Heike differs from the 
fictional story of Prince Genji in that it is a 
historical chronicle, a record of battles, 
accounts of brave deeds and occasional acts 
of cowardice, interspersed with tragic tales 
of love. Its twelve chapters and epilogue are 
written in crisp, rhythmic phrases, and it is 
easy to understand why recitation of the text 
became so popular at social gatherings. The 
Heike narrative also served as a model for 
later military tales and inspired many the- 
atrical works. 

Because the tale includes an enormous 
number of characters and incidents and has 
no protagonist, early attempts to illustrate 
the entire narrative were probably unsuccess- 
ful. The earliest known reference to a Herke 





painting dates to 1438.° A series of forty 


books of Heike paintings is described as hav- 
ing been in the Imperial Collection.’ And 
three handscrolls of what is believed to have 
been an eight-scroll set attributed to Tosa 
Mitsunobu (fl. 1469-1523) are extant.* The 
largest surviving complete set, in the Haya- 
shibara Museum of Art, Okayama, dates to 
the eighteenth century and consists of thirty- 
six scrolls.’ Other extensive groups of Herke 
pictures, also dating to the eighteenth centu- 
ry, are painted on small fans.° 

A different type of Heike-related illustrated 
handscroll dates to a much earlier period and 
focuses on individual characters from the nar- 
rative. One example from the late thirteenth 
century recounts the story of Lord Takafusa’s 
unrequited love for Lady Kogú, the subject 
of the right screen in the Burke Collection.” 
More commonly chosen for depiction on 
Heike screens are scenes of combat and the 
episode shown on the left screen in the pres- 
ent pair—the meeting at Ohara between 
Go-Shirakawa and Kenreimon’in, Kiyomori’s 
daughter and the mother of Antoku, after 
the debacle at Dan’noura.° 

The story of Lady Kogo, recounted in 
chapter 6, is one of the many tragedies caused 
by Kiyomort’s overriding ambition to marry 
his daughters into the imperial family so that 
one of their offspring would become emperor, 
giving him—as grandfather of the ruler— 
even more political power. Kogo, a renowned 


beauty and an accomplished koto player, 
became lady-in-waiting to Kenreimon’in, 
married to Emperor Takakura (r. 1168—3830). 
Kogó soon attracted the attention of Lord 
Takafusa, who was married to another 
daughter of Kiyomori. Takafusa was forced 
to renounce his love when the emperor be- 
came infatuated with Kogö. The love triangle 
involving both his sons-in-law infuriated 
Kiyomori, and Kogo was banished from the 
court. One autumn evening when the full 
moon was out, the despondent Takakura sent 
his retainer Nakakuni to search for the young 
woman. His attention drawn by the sound of 
Kogo’s music, Nakakuni found her at last, in 
the area of Saga, northwest of Kyoto. Kogo 
finally agreed to return to the capital, where 
for a time she lived in secret and gave birth to 
a baby girl. Her whereabouts were eventually 
discovered by the vindictive Kiyomori, who 
forced her to become a nun. She died not 
long after, at the age of twenty-three. 

The right screen contrasts with its com- 
panion in many respects. The season is autumn 
and the day is drawing to a close. The com- 
position, which opens out toward the Oi 
River and is pervaded by a melancholy lyri- 
cism, is relatively empty of human figures. 
While the left screen closely follows details 
given in the Herke text for the natural setting, 
the right screen relies on the artist’s own 
invention. The text of this episode says little 
about the setting, referring only to the full 


moon and a pair of stags. The image in the 
third panel from the right, of women fulling 
cloth, also alludes to autumn. In the sixth 
panel, two cormorant fishermen are seen, as 
are two monks and an acolyte, who must be 
from Hörinji, across the river; both groups 
provide visual references to place-names 
given in the text. 

Nakakuni appears twice with his retinue 
in this screen. Thinking that Kogö may be 
found near Hörinji, he stops (in the fourth 
panel) at the foot of the bridge, and (at the 
extreme right) he arrives at Kogö’s hiding 
place and tries to persuade her attendant to 
admit him. Kogö is seen within, playing 
the koto. 

The left screen depicts events from the 
“Kanjo no maki” (The Initiate’s Chapter), 
actually an epilogue that describes Go-Shira- 
kawa's unannounced visit to Ohara. The 
bereaved mother, Kenreimon’in, has retired 
to a nunnery there after having been rescued 
by Minamoto soldiers when she threw herself 
into the Inland Sea with the other members 
of her family. Summer is just beginning in 
the quiet mountain retreat: “Young grasses 
burgeoned in the courtyard, green willow 
branches tangled in the wind. . . . The wiste- 
ria clinging to the islet pines had put forth 
purple flowers.”” 

In the third panel from the right, the ex- 
empress and her attendant, dressed in the 
gray-and-black habit of Buddhist nuns, may 
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Detail of right screen, cat. no. 111 


be seen walking in the hills, where they gather 
flowers. A steep mountain path descends to 
the nunnery. There, the retired emperor 
stands on the veranda of a run-down hut and 
a crowd of followers fills the narrow court- 
yard. In keeping with the text—“By way of 
visitors, there were only the cries of monkeys 
. . and the sounds of woodcutters’ axes” 
the painting includes a pair of monkeys (at 
the top of the fourth panel) and an old man 
cutting wood (at the top of the sixth). 

The Ohara and Kogó episodes were rarely 
paired on folding screens. The only other 
known example of this combination has been 
tentatively identified as the work of Hasegawa 
Kyuzö (1568-1593), eldest son of the famous 
Töhaku (1539-1610). The arrangement of 
pictorial elements in the Burke Kogö screen 


10 


closely resembles the image painted by Kyuzo. 


Stylistically, however, the work can be attrib- 
uted to a Tosa artist. Characteristic of that 
school are the mountains and hills with gen- 
tle, rounded profiles, the ink outlines on 
rocks, the delineation of human figures with 
thin, gentle brushlines, and the large trees sil- 
houetted against the background as two- 
dimensional forms. Moreover, the delicacy 
and elegance of autumn grasses and flowers 
are reminiscent of the miniature plant motifs 


in many Genji paintings by Tosa masters (cat. 


nos. $1, 82).'* Such stylistic features also sug- 
gest that this pair of screens were painted at 
the beginning of the Edo period, during the 


first half of the seventeenth century. 


1. Tale of the Heike 1988, p. 23. 


te 


D 0 y 


II, 





. Kanmon gyoki, entries for the eighth, tenth, thir- 


teenth, and sixteenth days, sixth month, tenth year 
of the Eikyo era (1438). See Kanmon gyoki 1944. 


. Ibid., entry for the sixth month, twenty-sixth day, 


of the same year. 


. Kurokawa Harumura 1885-1901, vol. 10, pp. 27-23; 


and Miyajima Shin’ichi 1986, fig. 54. 


. Komatsu Shigemi 1994-95. 
. These sets, of sixty fans each and painted in the 


eighteenth century, are in the Nezu Institute of 
Fine Arts, Tokyo, and the Gene Zema collection, 
Seattle. Thirty fans of a similar group of sixty are 
in the Museum fiir Ostasiatische Kunst, Berlin. 


. Murase 1983a, no. 11. 

. Murakami Genzo 1975, p. 12. 
. Tale of the Heike 1988, p. 430. 
10. 


Ibid., p. 431. 
Sale catalogue, Yamanaka and Company 1939, 
no. 174. 


2. Miyajima Shin’ichi (1986, pp. 76-77) believes that 


Tosa Mitsuyoshi was the first artist to pair the Ohara 
and Kogo episodes, but this cannot be verified. 
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HANABUSA ITCHO (1652-1724) 


112. Taking Shelter from the Raín 


Edo period (1615-1868), after 1709 

Six-panel folding screen, ink and color on paper 
121.3 x 316.2 cm (3 ft. 11% in. x 10 ft. 4% in.) 
Signature: Hanabusa Itcho egaku 

Seals: Shuzat San un Senseki kan and Ai Moko 


LITERATURE: Kobayashi Tadashi 1968, pp. 28, 
29, and 31; Tsuji Nobuo 1968, p. 35; Murase 1971, 
no.8926; Takeda Tsuneo 1977b, no. 98; Kobayashi 
Tadashi and Sakakibara Satoru 1978, no. 48; Tsuji 
Nobuo 1980, no. 105; Kobayashi Tadashi 1988, 
fig. 10; Murase 1990, no. 27; Kobayashi Tadashi and 
Kano Hiroyuki 1992, no. 39; Meech-Pekarik 1993, 
no. 15; Screech 1995, fig. 1. 
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A diverse group of travelers takes shelter 


from a sudden downpour. Heavy rain clouds 
envelop the rooftops, while the leaves of 
nearby trees rustle in the wind. A creek, 
already flooded, is visible at the right, and 
wild grasses heavy with moisture bend 
toward the ground. Four men preceded by a 
bamboo vendor rush to seek shelter under 
the wide-eaved gate of a large estate, where 
men and women from different walks of 
life—a warrior, assorted pilgrims, a lion- 
dance performer, a flower vendor, a book- 
seller with a stack of books—are huddled 
under the roof. A restless child, blissfully 
untroubled by the rainstorm, hangs upside 
down from a beam. At the smaller gate to the 
left, a young mother nurses her baby among 
a group of women, and swallows flutter 
about a tree, agitated by the storm. Light 
washes of color and fluid brushstrokes in soft 
ink convey an impression of wetness and 
sudden chill. 





The subject of the painting —a moment in 
the day-to-day life of common people—is 
true genre, apparently chosen by the artist, 
Hanabusa Itcho (1652—1724), to represent the 
summer season. A handscroll by Itchö in the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts depicts activities 
of the calendar year and includes a nearly 
identical scene to mark the month of June.’ 
Itcho may have been particularly fond of this 
subject, as he used it again on a very similar 
but slightly smaller screen now in the collec- 
tion of the Tokyo National Museum.’ 

Born in Kyoto, the son of a physician, 
Itchö was taken to Edo by his parents at the 
age of eight (or fifteen, according to some 
scholars). There he entered the studio of 
Kano Yasunobu (1613—1685), a younger 
brother of Kano Tan’yü (cat. nos. 107, 108) 
and one of the leading painters of his time. It 
is generally believed that he was expelled 
from the Kano studio, but no evidence exists 
to support this claim. On the contrary, Itchö 


apparently maintained a close relationship 
with Kano masters until late in his life. Work- 
ing under the name “Taga Chöko,” he also 
studied haikar, a type of chain poetry from 
which the seventeen-syllable hazku devel- 
oped, with Matsuo Basho (1644-1694), the 
master of the genre. As Choko, he published 
a collection of his own poetry. He also came 
to admire wktyo-e (see cat. nos. 146-151), 
which was rapidly gaining popularity in Edo. 
In the Shikr-e batsu (Commentary on Paint- 
ings of the Four Seasons), an autobiographical 
essay Written in 1718, when he was sixty-six,’ 
he explains that he had studied ukiyo-e with 
the goal of surpassing Iwasa Matabei (1578— 
1650) and Hishikawa Moronobu (ca. 1618— 
1694), the two giants of uktyo-e art. Itcho's 
own youthful activities in the pleasure dis- 
trict of Yoshiwara are well documented. In 
1698, he was implicated in a scandal involv- 
ing Yoshiwara and its clientele. Arrested 
and sent into exile on Miyakejima, a remote 


island south of Edo, he spent eleven years as 
a convict before being pardoned in 1709. 

During his years on the island, Itchö eked 
out a living selling food and occasionally 
executing paintings for the island’s residents.* 
Most of these were simple, casual pictures 
that exhibit a noticeable decline in quality. 
But his work after his return to Edo in 1709, 
when he adopted the name “Hanabusa Itcho,” 
regained its former authority. This new 
phase—-particularly the first half of the 
remaining fifteen years of his life— was re- 
markably productive, and it is to this period 
that the Burke screen is assigned. The screen 
also recalls Itchö’s youthful involvement 
with harkaz, in which the “sudden shower” 
motif was extremely popular. 

During his final years, Itchö returned to 
the classical themes of China and Japan, 
which he had explored in his youth at the 
Kano studio. His own school flourished and 
produced a number of able pupils, and he 
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had as well many later admirers, some of 
whom, like Kö Sükoku (1730-1804) and 
Teisai Hokuba (1771-1844), painted copies 
of this screen, thereby contributing to the 
revival of interest in Itchö’s work. 


KATO NOBUKIYO (1734-1810) 


113. Len Rakan Examining a Painting 
of White-Robed Kannon 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1792 

Hanging scroll, ink, color, and gold on paper 
130.3 X 57.7 cm (55/4 x 22% in.) 

Signature: Hokekyo ichibu yokan o motte kinsho 
Enjinsat Nobuktyo 

Seals: Nobukiyo; Nobuktyo In; and Kudoku Muhen 


LITERATURE: Kaufman 1985, figs. 13, 14; Pal and 
Meech-Pekarik 1988, figs. 130, 131; Schirn Kunst- 
halle Frankfurt 1990, no. 104; Murase 1993, no. 7; 
A. N. Morse and S. C. Morse 1995, no. 50. 
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. Narazaki Muneshige 1969, p. 45. 
. Kobayashi Tadashi 1988, fig. 9. Kobayashi believes 
that the Tokyo version was painted after the Burke 


to 


screen. 
3. Reprinted in Kobayashi Tadashi and Sakakibara 
Satoru 1978, p. 119. 


The artist Katö Nobukiyo (1734-1810), once 
all but forgotten, is today enjoying a modest 
revival. A minor official in the Tokugawa 
government who lived in Edo, he left his 
family in his early fifties and took vows of 
abstinence. In 1788, he began a project to 
produce a group of fifty rakan paintings, 
each with ten figures.' To this set Nobukiyo 
added a painting of a Shaka Triad.* The 
fifty-one scrolls were completed in 1792 and 
dedicated to Ryuköji, Edo.’ A seal reading 
“Kofu Ryuko Zenji Jyubutsu” (A Treasure of 
the Edo Zen Temple Ryukö) is impressed at 
the left. The Burke scroll is one of this set. 

The rakan in the composition are shown 
examining a painting of White-Robed Kannon 
(Skt: Pandaravasini), the bodhisattva of com- 
passion (see cat. no. 49). Closely scrutinized, 
the work reveals an extraordinary technical 
feat: all the pictorial elements—the figures, 
the architecture, the tree, the painted scroll— 
are delineated in Chinese characters. Even 
facial details and areas that appear to be 
shaded with color and white pigment are, in 
fact, clusters of thinly drawn Chinese char- 
acters. The characters spell out a section of 
the Lotus Sutra. While most of them are 
difficult to read because they are necessarily 
compressed or distorted to conform to the 
shapes they constitute, the title of chapter 4, 
“Shingehon dai yon” (Belief and Understand- 
ing), is legible in the upper left corner among 
the boughs of the tree. In this chapter the 
disciples of Shaka Buddha recite a parable 
about the son of a rich man who returns 
home after a long absence.’ 

The technique that Nobukiyo used has a 
long tradition that reaches back at least to 


4. For Itcho’s activities on the island, see Kobayashi 
Tadashi 1968, pp. 5-20; and Tsuji Nobuo, Koba- 
yashi Tadashi, and Kono Motoaki 1968, pp. 36—46. 


Tang China. Individual characters and scripts 
were often considered sacred and endowed 
with special meaning. Thus, the early Bud- 
dhist practice of “writing” a sacred image 
(usually a pagoda) with lines of a sacred text 
had a special potency. Many examples sur- 
vive from the Late Heian period.’ During the 
Muromachi period, the practice continued 
but the pagoda was supplanted in popularity 
by images of the Guardian King Fudo Myoo 
(Achala) and Monju (Manjusri), the bodhi- 
sattva of wisdom. 

Before Nobukiyo the technique had been 
limited to the outlining of images, using gold 
pigment or black ink. By employing colors 
Nobukiyo was able to fill most of the paint- 
ing surface with words, using them to repre- 
sent folds of clothing, exposed skin, rough 
tree bark, even the darkened background in 
the painting-within-a-painting of Kannon. It 
is a tour de force of patient but obsessive 
piety and technical skill.° 

According to the Koga biko (Notes on Old 
Painters), most of the scrolls were dispersed 
from Ryuköji in 1892.’ Today, only two, includ- 
ing the Shaka Triad, remain at the temple. 


GWN 


. Pal and Meech-Pekarik 1988, p. 323. 
. Shoto Art Museum of Shibuya Ward 1995, pls. 56, 57. 
. Suzuki Hiroyuki 1989, p. 40. 


He. Ww tv 


. For this text, see Daızokyo 1914-32, vol. 9, no. 262, 


pp- 16—19. 
. Miya Tsugio 1976. 


ÓN ww 


. For other paintings by Nobukiyo in this technique, 
see Shoto Art Museum of Shibuya Ward 1995, 
PP- 53—59; and Shóto Art Museum of Shibuya Ward 
1996, pp. 56-58. 

7. Asaoka Okisada 1905 (1912 ed.), p. 1174. 
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ISHIDA YUTEI (1721-1786) 


114. Flock of Cranes 


Edo period (1615-1868) 

Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink, gold, and 
color on gilded paper 

Each screen 156.5 x 355 cm (5 ft. 1% in. x 

11 ft. 7% in.) 

Signature: Hokkyo Yutei-sai egaku [on each screen] 
Seals: Gishudo and Morinao [on each screen] 


LITERATURE: Sasaki Johei 1996, no. 3; Sasaki 
Johei 1996a, fig. 4. 
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As many as thirty-six cranes are shown on a 


gold ground, forming a powerful, restive 
group. Most of them are tancho, distinguished 
by their red crests, white plumage, and black 
cheeks, throats, and wing feathers. Long 
regarded in East Asia as virtually sacred, 
these noble, elegant creatures, symbols of 
longevity—-they were said to live for a thou- 
sand years—were for centuries a common 
sight in northeastern China, Korea, and 
Japan, and a favored subject for the artist’s 
brush. Their dwindling numbers in recent 
years have made them an endangered species. 
On this pair of screens several cranes are 
shown with wings spread wide, about to 
launch skyward; others preen, search the 
sand for tidbits, or sound their trumpeting 


call. The artist, Ishida Yütei (1721-1786), 
painted an even larger and more tightly 
packed flock of cranes on a pair of six-panel 
screens now in the Shizuoka Prefectural 
Museum of Art.' 

Yütei was the teacher of Maruyama Okyo 
(cat. no. 115), the highly influential master 
of the Maruyama school. He has been long; 
neglected by art historians, and a brief essay 
by Doi Tsugiyoshi published in 1970 remains 
the only serious study on the artist to date.” 
Born in Harima, near Kyoto, Yütei took the 
name “Ishida,” after the Kyoto merchant who 
had adopted him. Yutei studied painting 
under Tsuruzawa Tangei (1688—1769), a son 
of the Kyoto-born artist Tsuruzawa Tanzan 
(1655—1729). Tanzan, who had studied in 





Edo with Kano Tan’yü (cat. nos. 107, 108), 
was invited to Kyoto to help decorate the 
Imperial Palace. Having done so, he re- 
mained there in the service of the imperial 
family, infusing the so-called Tan’yü style of 
the Kano atelier with new influences, most 
notably the strongly decorative, polychro- 
matic style of Kano Sanraku (1559-1635) 
and his successor Kano Sansetsu (1589— 
1651), who had maintained the Kano school 
in Kyoto. Yutei in turn further expanded the 
school’s artistic parameters by incorporating 
aspects of yamato-e, which dominated the 
style of Tsuruzawa painting toward the end 
of the Edo period.’ He must have been an 
open-minded and liberal teacher, for he num- 
bered among his students both Okyo, a cham- 


pion of Western-influenced naturalism, and 
Tanaka Totsugen (1767-1823), a leader of 
the yamato-e revival movement. 

In the Burke screens, such features as the 
legs partially obscured by the gold rise in the 
foreground reflect the artist's interest in the 
more innovative ideas of the day. Here he 
has combined naturalism with a strong sense 
of pattern to produce, with a simple palette 
of black and white on gold with touches of 
red, a powerful image that is strikingly dif- 
ferent from the “polite” art of Yütei’s more 
famous pupil, Okyo. 


1. Hosono Masanobu 1988, pp. 56-57. 

2. Doi Tsugiyoshi 1970, pp. 401-3. 

3. For Yutei’s yamato-e works, see Sasaki Johei 1996, 
pp. 20—21. 
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MARUYAMA OKYO (1733-1795) 


115. Sweetfish in Summer and Autumn 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1785 

Pair of hanging scrolls, ink, gold, and color on silk 
Each scroll 104.3 x 37 cm (41% x 14% in.) 
Signatures: Okyo utsusu [on the scroll at right] and 
Tenmei otsushi chushun utsusu Okyo [on the scroll 
at lett] 


Seals: Okyo no in and Chusen [on each scroll] 


LITERATURE: Yamakawa Takeshi 1977a, pp. 17, 
19; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 60; Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 103; Sasaki Johei and 
Sasaki Masako 1996, fig. 313. 
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The paintings of Maruyama Okyo (1733— 
1795) were in such demand that long lines of 
carriages formed in front of his house.’ He 
is said to have taught nearly a thousand 
pupils—some through correspondence. 
Okyo combined a virtuoso technique in the 
depiction of the natural world with a sensi- 
tive apprehension of the decorative, making 
his art easy to grasp and appreciate and laying 
the foundation of his own Maruyama school 
and the Shijo school, founded by one of his 
students, Matsumura Goshun (cat. no. 117). 
Okyo’s life is fairly well documented in a 
number of sources, two of which were written 
by his students.” According to these accounts, 
Okyo was born in Harima, not far from 
Kyoto, in Tanba Province (Kyoto Prefecture), 
the son of a farmer. He moved to Kyoto prob- 
ably while still in his early teens and found 
employment at a shop that sold toys and 
novelties. One of these was a stereoscopic 
device, the nozoki karakuri, that heightened 
the illusion of three-dimensional space and 
perspective in the pictures seen through its 
lenses. Most of these megane-e (peep show 
pictures) were Chinese imports. Okyo copied 
them, but he also created his own. During 
this period, from about 1759 to 1767, Okyo 
also received formal training in painting from 
Ishida Yutei (cat. no. 114), a prominent artist 
who had come to Kyoto from Okyo’s home- 
town. It has been noted that Okyo’s early 
paintings do not resemble Yutei’s brightly 
polychromatic compositions; rather, they are 
stylistically closer to the work of Yütei’s 
teacher, Tsuruzawa Tangei (1688-1769), a 
Kano artist.’ 





Okyo's artistic production was enormous. 
Many of his paintings bear dated inscriptions 
or are datable through letters or contracts, 
making it possible to reconstruct the evolu- 
tion of his style, which is generally divided 
into four phases. 

Before 1765, Okyo acquired the basics of 
the Kano-school style, the techniques of 
Chinese Song and Yuan painting, and the 
manner of Shen Nanpin (Shen Quan, fl. 1725 
80). He also became well versed in many 
styles of traditional Japanese painting, most 
notably that of the Rinpa school. But it was 
Western realism—specifically, the techniques 
of linear perspective and chiaroscuro—that 
had the strongest influence on the formation 
of his personal style. 

In 1765, Okyo met Yujo (d. 1773), the 
abbot of Enman’in, Otsu, not far from Kyoto, 
who recorded the encounter in his diary, the 
Manshi (Records of Ten Thousand Things). 
While Okyo worked for the temple, he also 
instructed Yujo in painting. Yujo in turn 
instilled in Okyo a fascination with many of 
the European sciences, including anatomy 
and natural history. During the late eigh- 
teenth century, European books on a variety 
of scientific subjects, often containing illus- 
trations, were entering Japan for the first 
time since the policy of expelling foreigners 
and excluding foreign artifacts and ideas had 
been mandated by the dakufu in 1639. They 
immediately became the focus of intense 
interest among Japanese intellectuals. Okyo’s 
commentaries on the realistic portrayal of 
human figures, which Yüjö recorded in his 
Manshi, reflect this excitement. 


Figure 48. Ogata Korin 
(1658-1716), Azaleas. 
Hanging scroll, ink 
and color on paper, 
39.6 x 60.5 cm (15% x 
23% in.). Hatakeyama 
Memorial Museum of 
Fine Art, Tokyo 
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Until 1766 the artist had used many names, 
but in the winter of that year he chose, and 
retained, “Okyo.” With Yüjo ’s help, he also 
obtained patronage at court. By 1775, Okyo 
was a well-established figure in Kyoto's artis- 
tic circles, and during; the last ten years of 
his life he received many commissions for 
important, large-scale projects, including; 
several at Buddhist shrines. In 1790, he was 
engaged in the renovation of the Imperial 
Palace in Kyoto, and in 1794 he completed a set 
of ninety screens for the Kotohiragu Shinto 
shrine, in northern Shikoku Island. He worked 
Kyoto, until 1795, the year of his death. 

On the left scroll of the elegant Burke dip- 
tych, Okyo's signature reads “Tenmei otsushi 
chushun utsusu Okyo” (Okyo painted [this] in 
February, the Year of the Snake, the Tenmei 
era [1785]). The paintings thus signal the 


GENKI (1747-1797) 


116. Two Chinese Beauties 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1785 

Pair of hanging scrolls, ink and color on silk 

Each scroll 109.8 x 55.8 cm (43/4 x 22 in.) 
Signatures: Genki utsusu [on the right scroll]; 
Tenmei otsushi chushu Genki utsusu [on the left scroll] 


Seals: Genki no in and Shiun [on each scroll] 
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beginning of the ten-year period during which 
the artist was constantly busy with major 
commissions. In the scroll at the right, eight 
small sweetfish streak up a narrow stream. 
Their almost translucent bodies, defined by 
chiaroscuro, while highly realistic, are sub- 
merged in the decorative, pale blue lines of 
the current. Pink azaleas signal early summer. 
In the scroll at the left, the crimson leaves of 
a maple tree are indicative of autumn. Here, 
the fish are fewer but larger, for it is in autumn 
that fingerlings are spawned and mature fish 
return to the sea. 

The paintings reveal many features of 
Okyo’s style, as well as his artistic lineage. 
The obvious reference to the passage of 
time—the behavior of fish in different sea- 
sons—and the decorative landscape settings 
reflect his considerable debt to the aesthetics 


of yamato-e. The expanses of unfilled space 


Having claimed descent from the ancient 
Minamoto (Genji) family, the artist Komai Ki 
(1747-1797) was more commonly known as 
Genki. He has been stigmatized as the “duti- 
ful pupil” of Maruyama Okyo (cat. no. 115), 
the mere perpetuator of the latter’s painting 
style. Certainly, Genki often collaborated 
with Okyo, and for the last two years of his 
life—following the death of his master in 
1795— he was administrator of the Maru- 
yama school. Ill health and a relatively early 
death at the age of forty-nine are often cited 
as the reasons for his failure to emerge from 
his teacher’s shadow or develop as distinctive 
a career as that of his volatile younger col- 
league, Nagasawa Rosetsu (cat. no. 118), who 
established a highly idiosyncratic style from 
his early days as a student in Okyo's studio. 
Genki’s own self-effacing personality is 
reflected in one of the artistic names he chose 
for himself, “Shiun.” In this name, which 
appears in seal form on each of the Burke 
scrolls, un means “to veil or cover,” implying 
that he is a man who conceals. Okyo, too, 
must have recognized this aspect of his pupil’s 
character, for he frequently delegated his 


own commissions in the distant provinces to 


reveal a mastery of the Kano-school han- 
dling of solid and void, and the subtle blend- 
ing of still-wet colors—pale gold with ink 
wash—-a command of the Rinpa technique 
of tarashikomi (pouring of ink). 

The composition is startlingly reminiscent 
of a painting by Ogata Korin (cat. nos. 132, 
133) in the Hatakeyama Memorial Museum of 
Fine Art, Tokyo, of red and white azaleas 
growing on the banks of a stream (fig. 48). 


1. Mori Senzo 1934, pp. 584—93. 


to 


. Oku Bunmei, Sensai Maruyama Sensei den (Biogra- 
phy of the Teacher Maruyama Sensai), and Okamura 
Hosui, Maruyama Okyo den (Biography of Maru- 
yama Okyo), in, respectively, Mori Senzo 1934, 
pp- 591-93; and Umezu Jiro 1934, pp. 441-42. See 
also Rathbun and Sasaki Johei 1980, pp. 20ff. 

3. Hashimoto Ayako 1969, p. 12. 

4. Sasaki Johei and Sasaki Masako 1996, pp. 447--60; 

see also Oku Bunmei, Sensai Maruyama Sensei den, 


in Mori Senzo 193.4, pp. §91—93. 


Rosetsu, whereas Genki was given no such 
honor. However, as noted in 1769 by Yujo, 
the abbot of Enman’in, Otsu, the great chroni- 
cler of Okyo’s career, Genki seers to have 
been his master’s constant companion. ' 
Negative assessments of Genki’s work not- 
withstanding, he is still regarded as one of 
the two finest practitioners—with Goshun 
(cat. no. 117) —of Okyo’s style to emerge 
from the Maruyama circle. 

While Okyo’s reputation lies in his realis- 
tic portraits from life, his imaginary depic- 
tions of men and women from ancient China 
are in fact more numerous than his portraits 
of contemporary Japanese figures. The stu- 
dent followed the master’s example. Genki’s 
Chinese beauties are lavishly dressed and 
fashionably coiffed in the manner of aristo- 
cratic ladies of the Tang dynasty. 

A porcelain-delicate Chinese beauty graces 
each of these paintings. The pensive figure in 
the left scroll reflects upon a peony plant, sym- 
bol of wealth and beauty, here shown some- 
what past its peak. The absence of specific 
attributes makes it dificult to identify the 
woman as someone from Chinese history or 


legend. In addition to the artist’s signature 





and two seals, the scroll bears the date “Tenmei 


kinoto-mi chüshü,” which corresponds to 
mid-August 1785. 

While the peony makes clear reference to 
summer, the narcissus, symbol of pure beauty 
seen in the right scroll, is a flower of early 
spring. Here, a seated woman about to write 
or paint on the fan before her holds a brush 
wistfully to her chin. On the stone table are 
the usual paraphernalia of the scholar-painter. 

A painting by Rosetsu in a private collec- 
tion in Japan depicts a similarly posed Chi- 
nese lady, a painting of bamboo spread 
before her.” It is perhaps a portrait of Guan 


Daoshen (1262-1325), the wife of the Yuan 
literati painter Zhao Mengfu, who distinguished 
herself as a painter of bamboo. Rosetsu’s 
work has been dated, from the style of his 
signature, to about 1795, ten years after Genki 
made the Burke scrolls. Similarities between 
the paintings suggest the existence of a com- 
mon model by their master, Okyo. 

Okyo often made full-size preparatory 
drawings, and he frequently used the same 
drawings over and over as a basis for his 
paintings.’ His pupils would make copies of 
these drawings to serve as models for their 
own work; hence the existence of many simi- 


lar compositions by both Okyo and his fol- 
lowers. Another diptych by Genki, in the 
Furitsu Sogo Shiryokan, Kyoto, is almost 
identical to the Burke scrolls, but lacks a 
dated inscription.* 

Although Okyo’s influence is undeniable, 
the gossamer ladies created by Genki are 
in fact more ethereal, more dreamlike, and 
more elegant than those of his teacher. 


1. Miyajima Shin’ichi 1984, p. 23. 

2. Ibid., fig. 87. 

3. Sasaki Johei and Sasaki Masako 1996, pp. 212ff. 
4. Museum of Kyoto 1993, no. 43. 
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MATSUMURA GOSHUN (1752-1811) 


117. Woodeutters and Fishermen 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1790—95 

Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink and light 
color on paper 

Each screen 170.8 x 347.6 cm (5 ft. 7% in. x 

11 ft. 4% in.) 

Signatures: Goshun utsusu [on the right screen] 
and Goshun [on the left screen] 


Seals: Goshun and Hakubo [on each screen] 


LITERATURE: Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 2, no. 89 
(erroneously as in the collection of the M. H. de Young; 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco); Murase 1971, 
no. 13; Hillier 1974, pl. 19 (Fishermen); Takeda 
Tsuneo, Takio Kimiko, and Minamidani Kei 1982, 


pp. 83, 171; Murase 1993, no. 32. 
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Set against rolling hills and an enclosed 


lagoon, woodcutters trudge among the pines 
and fishermen relax on a small boat. The 
hazy atmosphere and delicate flush of the 
willows suggest the warmth of spring. Satu- 
rated black ink, limited to a few dots and 
details, accents the mellow shades of ocher, 
palest blue, and tawny bisque. 

Most of the workmen are old; their gar- 
ments indicate that they are Chinese. The 
woodcutters, heavily laden with bundles of 
kindling, are shown emerging from the woods 
into a clearing, and the fishermen—some 
with expressions of bemused animation— 
enjoy a tea break. Perhaps one of them has 
just told a good story, catching the attention 
of the two cormorants on a nearby tree. In 
this idyllic depiction, the artist has chosen 
the fisherman to symbolize the lofty purity of 
the life of the recluse scholar, following in 
the tradition of the Chinese literati painters. 

Matumura Goshun (1752—1811), was born 
to a family that for four generations had 
served as officials at the government mint.’ 
His father, Kyotei, lived on Shijo Street, in 
central Kyoto, and it was here that Goshun 
was probably born and raised. In his later 
years he arranged for nearly all his pupils to 


live close by on this same street, and his stu- 
dio came to be known as the Shijö school. 
The mint where Goshun was employed as 
foreman, following the family tradition, was 
established by the Edo bakufu to purchase 
gold bullion and to mint coins. Exactly when 
Goshun left this much-respected position to 
start a career as a painter is unknown, though 
as a young man from a wealthy upper-class 
family, he would have studied painting as a 
matter of course. 

Goshun’s first teacher was Onishi Suigetsu 
(fl. ca. 1780), but he soon became a pupil of 
Yosa Buson (cat. nos. 155, 156), a much more 
influential artist. Goshun—who at the start 
of his career used the name “Gekkei” — 
studied both painting and Aazkai verse under 
Buson. He proved to be an outstanding pupil, 
and Buson generously recommended him to 
his own patrons. Their association must have 
begun when Goshun was in his early twenties, 
as a painting that is quite similar to the style of 
Buson is dated 1774 by inscription.” Paintings 
from this early period usually derive from 
known works by Buson and can easily be 
mistaken for those by the master.’ Professionally 
and personally, Goshun remained close to 
Buson until the latter’s death, in 1783. 


After the loss of both his wife and his 
father in 1781, Goshun left Kyoto to live in 
Ikeda (part of modern Osaka). There he 
took the tonsure and, in 1782, adopted the 
name “Goshun.” He remained in Ikeda until 
1789, a brief but productive period. In 1787, 
Goshun joined a group of six artists headed 
by the realist master Maruyama Okyo (cat. 
no. 115), On a project to paint sliding-door 
panels at Daijoji, northwest of Kyoto. The 
contract refers to Goshun as “Buson’s star 
pupil,” indicating that although he was work- 
ing under Okyo, he was still regarded as 
Buson’s disciple.’ 

It is generally agreed that Goshun shifted 
his artistic allegiance to the Maruyama 
school after becoming closely acquainted 
with Okyo at Kiun’in, Kyoto, where the two 
men took refuge after the great fire that dev- 
astated Kyoto on New Year’s Day 1788, for 
Goshun’s work shows a noticeable stylistic 
shift toward the Maruyama aesthetics about 
that year. The artist’s absorption of Okyo’s 


techniques is reflected in his naturalistic land- 


scape details, in his implementation of linear 
perspective, and in the plasticity of his 
forms. These gains are offset, however, by 
the loss of the shimmering luminosity and 


elegant lyricism that distinguish his earlier, 
Buson-influenced works—exemplified by 
the Burke screens. 

The signature on the screen at the right is 
inscribed in rich, dark ink, in the soft gyosho 
(running) style, as are the signatures on most 
of the paintings Goshun made under the 
influence of Buson. The signature on the left 
screen is written in clearly articulated kaisho 
(standard) script, which is how it appears on 
his Okyo-influenced works. It is believed that 
Goshun first used gyosho for his signature, 
then combined it with kaisho for the second 
character, shun, switching finally to the exclu- 
sive use of kaisho sometime before 1795.' 
Here, the signature in kazsho is still tentative, 
without the leftward slant that became increas- 
ingly pronounced in later works. The screens 
may therefore be dated to the first half of 
the 17908. 


kt 


. Okada Rihei 1960, pp. 2—8. See also Inazuka 
Takeshi 1919, pts. 1, 2; and Inazuka Takeshi 1920, 
PP- 392~96. 

. Mochizuki Shinjo 1940, pl. 2. 

. Suntory Museum of Art 1981. 

. Yamakawa Takeshi 1977b, p. 116. 
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. For Goshun’s seals and signatures, see Ozaki 
Yoshiyuki 1989, pp. 24-34. 
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NAGASAWA ROSETSU (1754-1799) 


116. Family of Cranes 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1787 
Pair of two-panel folding screens, ink and light 


color on paper 


Each screen 156.5 x 172.4 cm (61% x 67% in.) 


Signature: Rosetsu shai [on the right screen] 


Seal: Gyo [on the right screen] 
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NANGA!: THE LITERARY MAN’S 


The so-called Three Eccentrics of the Edo 
period, Rosetsu, Jakuchu (cat. nos. 119, 120), 


and Shohaku (cat. no. 121), owe their sobri- 
quet both to the nature of their art and to 
stories-—some probably apocryphal —about 
their personalities and behavior. The fame of 
Nagasawa Rosetsu (1754—1799) seems to 
derive more from his painting, which is filled 
with humor and with the unexpected, than 
from his undeniably lively personality.’ An 
element of mystery surrounds his premature 
death, at the age of forty-five, which is some- 
times attributed to suicide, sometimes to poi- 
soning at the hand of a jealous rival. 

Of the Three Eccentrics, it was Nagasawa 
Rosetsu (1754—1799) who most often violated 
aesthetic traditions. In his dynamic ink paint- 
ings, he presents nature in a highly unorthodox 
way, often bafling—and delighting—the 
viewer. In some works he rejects completely 
the use of Chinese-style linear brushwork in 
favor of broad strokes in coal black rendered 
with explosive energy. 

Rosetsu was reportedly born to a provin- 
cial upper-class warrior family near Kyoto. 


PAINTING 


By the time he was in his mid-twenties, he 
had entered the studio of Maruyama Okyo 
(cat. no. 115), the premier realist painter of 
the era. It has been suggested that he studied 
first with Tsuruzawa Tansaku (d. 1797) and 
then moved on to the atelier of Okyo, who 
had also trained with a member of Tansaku’s 
school.* Numerous anecdotes describe the 
irreconcilable differences between these two 
men of contrasting personalities—the well- 
adjusted, mild-mannered teacher and the 
imaginative but often abrasive pupil. Rosetsu 
is said to have been expelled from Okyo’s stu- _ 
dio, but it is apparent that his teacher regarded 
him as a talented artist. Indeed, Okyo depu- 
tized Rosetsu to complete commissions that 
he himself could not fit into his schedule and 
collaborated with him on important projects. 
Many of Rosetsu’s major works can be 
found in the provincial regions where he had 
completed Okyo’s commissions. The first 
such journey occurred in the winter of 1786. 
Rosetsu went to Nanki, in the southern part 
of the Kii Peninsula (Wakayama Prefecture), 
to work at the sites of three important Zen 


Buddhist temples that had been destroyed by 
the disastrous tsunami of 1707. Rosetsu 
remained in Nanki until early 1787.’ While 
there, he also produced paintings for other 
local temples and for wealthy residents of the 
region. A large number of Rosetsu’s paint- 
ings remain in Nanki, evidence of a period 
during which Rosetsu established the idio- 
syncratic character of his art. 

Through the study of Rosetsu’s seals and 
signatures, scholars have been able to trace to 
some extent the evolution of his turbulent 
style, one that differs so radically from Okyo’s 
academic and decorous mode. His career 
falls into three phases. During the earliest 
period, when he was in his twenties, Rosetsu 
painted realistic, minutely detailed, colorful 
images of birds, as well as strangely erotic 
pictures of Chinese women in elegant cos- 
tumes. His signature from this period is writ- 
ten in careful kazsho (standard) script rendered 
in sharp, thin, rigid strokes. This tight, text- 
book style begins to loosen about 1786, 
gradually becoming bolder and more individ- 
ualistic. The paintings in Nanki date from 





this period, and they are almost exclusively 
in ink monochrome. He made efforts to vary 
them in subject matter, brush style, and com- 
position. They were dramatically different 
from his earlier work—fresh, powerful, and 
innovative. Further differences are observ- 
able in the paintings Rosetsu made during the 
last several years of his life. The brush- 
strokes are softer, done in the light, watery, 
less self-conscious mokkotsu (boneless) tech- 
nique. His signature is more loosely brushed, 
usually in the abbreviated, spontaneous sosho 
(grass writing) manner.’ 

The artist’s signature, “Rosetsu shai” 
(Painted by Rosetsu), appears on the right 
screen of the present pair. Written with an 
extra vertical extension at the bottom of the 
second character, setsu, the brushstrokes are 
thin and prickly, the style differing slightly 
from the rigid kaisho of the artist’s earlier 
works. A similar signature may be seen on 
the paintings in Nanki.’ 

Rosetsu turned to the subject of cranes 
several times during his career, painting them 
on folding and sliding screens as well as on 


hanging scrolls. Here, the same family may 
be shown on the two screens. At the right, the 
parent cranes watch protectively over their 
offspring, while on the left they preen over 
the ability of their older chick to contort its 
body and twist its neck. A crane on a six-fold 
screen by Rosetsu, painted late in the artist’s 
career (1789—99) and now in a Japanese pri- 
vate collection, bends over in a nearly identical 
manner.* The Burke screens, however, are 
closer in style to a painting of a crane family 
on sliding panels at Sodoji, Nanki, where the 
brushstrokes are broader and less linear.” 
Stylistic evidence points to a date around the 
year 1787 for the Burke screens, which may 
have been painted for a patron in Nanki. 


1. Yamakawa Takeshi 1963, pp. 59, 63 n. 6. 

2. Kono Motoaki 1995, p. 112. 

3. Miyajima Shin’ichi 1984, pp. 17—18. 

4. Ibid., p. 24. 

5. The large seal reading “gyo” (fish) is enclosed in 
the intact six-lobed frame; the frame lost its upper 
right section sometime between May 1792 and the 
winter of 1794; see Yamakawa Takeshi 1977b, p. 73. 

6. Yamakawa Takeshi 1981, pp. 26—27. 

7. Yamakawa Takeshi 1963, n.p. 
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ITO JAKUCHU (1716-1800) 


119. White Plum Blossoms and Moon 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1755 

Hanging scroll, ink and color on silk 

140.8 x 79.4 cm (55% x 31% in.) 

Signature: Horeki otsugai haru nigatsu Heian koji 
Jakuchu Kin sei 

Seals: Jokin; Toshi Keiwa; and Shutsu shin’ oite 


hatto no uchi 


LITERATURE: Mizuo Hiroshi 1968, p. 35; Tsuji 
Nobuo 1974, pl. 63; Murase 1975, no. 60; Tsuji 
Nobuo, Hickman, and Kono Motoaki 1981, pl. 25; 
Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 61; Sato Yasu- 
hiro 1987, fig. 36; Hickman and Sato Yasuhiro 1989, 
fig. 26; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 85; 
Kano Hiroyuki 1993, pl. 40; Burke 1996a, fig. 1. 
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One patch of white resembles snow. 
Plum blossoms are alone, 


Unknown even to spring. 


Spring, second month, Year of the Boar, 


fifth year of the Horeki era [1755] 
—Jakuchu Kin 


In the stillness of a moonlit night stands an 
old plum tree in bloom; white flowers fill the 
dark sky. Except for the unpainted full moon, 
the entire background is dark gray. The tree 
branches are a darker gray, with occasional 
touches of green for the clinging moss and 
dabs of brown for the knobby hollows. Petals 
are white, pistils and stamens yellow. 

Ito Jakuchu (1716—1800), who painted this 
extraordinary, dreamlike scroll, was the eldest 
of the Three Eccentrics of the Edo period, 
the others being Rosetsu and Shohaku (cat. 
nos. 118, 121). Jakuchu was less outrageous in 
his behavior and in the expression of his tal- 
ent than the other two artists, and his reputa- 
tion as an eccentric seems to have been based 
on his tendency to combine incompatible ele- 
ments in his paintings—realism, for example, 
with brilliant color and decorative abstraction. 

Jakuchu was the eldest son of a wholesale 
grocer at Nishikikoji, Kyoto, the bustling sec- 
tion of the old city where vegetable and fish 
markets still operate.’ Much of what we 
know about his life is found in the To Keiwa 
gaki (Notes on Paintings by To Keiwa), writ- 
ten by his religious mentor, the monk-poet 
Daiten Kenjo (1719-1801) of Shokokuji.’ 
According to Daiten’s account, Tó Keiwa (a 
name Jakuchü often used) as a young man 
disliked studying and was not a good callig- 





rapher. He did, however, have a talent for 
painting. Jakuchu inherited the family busi- 
ness and ran it for more than fifteen years 
after the death of his father in 1738. During 
this period he seems to have developed an 
interest in Buddhism, becoming a disciple 
and friend of Daiten, whose artist friends 
included the painter Taiga (cat. nos. 157— 
159). The name by which he is best known, 
Jakuchu (Like the Void), was given to him by 
Daiten; he combined it with the lay title koji. 

Jakuchü is believed to have studied paint- 
ing initially with a minor master of the Kano 
school, Ooka Shunboku (1680-1763), who is 
known primarily for his books with wood- 
block reproductions of Chinese and Japanese 
paintings, including many in the Shokokuji 
collection.” Much has been made of the fact 
that the early works of Jakuchü are in the 
Kano-school tradition, which valued the study 
of early masters above individual expression. 
His originality, according to this argument, 
was the result of his rebellion against this 
discipline.* Nevertheless, he appears to have 
benefitted enormously from the old masters, 
both Chinese and Japanese.’ Indeed, Jakuchii’s 
bird-and-flower paintings, often densely 
packed, two-dimensional, and bursting with 
brilliantly contrasting colors, are reminiscent 
of this genre as painted by artists of Ming 
China, or even as they were mass-produced 
for a broader market. 

The earliest date inscribed ona painting 
by Jakuchü is 1752. Two years later, he per- 
suaded his younger brother Hakusai to take 
over the family business so that he could 
devote himself to painting. Focusing his 
attention on the natural world, Jakuchü 
began his career by painting birds, wildflow- 
ers, and shellfish—humble subjects that had 
never been considered important enough for 
the painter’s brush. No doubt the time he 
spent as a youth in the lively markets of 
Kyoto contributed in part to his aesthetic, but 
as was the case for many artists of the eigh- 
teenth century, exposure to Chinese and 
European books on botany, zoology, and 
mineralogy—-only recently made available 
in Japan—was even more significant. The 
effect in Jakuchü’s paintings of the juxtaposi- 
tion of realistic detail and two-dimensional, 
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strongly decorative pattern is somewhat like 
that of the paintings of Körin (cat. nos. 132, 
133). At the same time, his work is livelier, with 
an emotional power not found in the more 
straightforward style of the realist painter 
Maruyama Okyo (cat. no. 115). 

About 1757, Jakuchu launched an ambi- 
tious project to paint a set of large hanging 
scrolls—thirty paintings of flowers, birds, 
and fish, and three more on Buddhist themes. 
The paintings were donated to Shokokuji, 
which in 1889 presented all but the Buddhist 
triad to the imperial family. Twenty years 
after that project he undertook a large sculp- 


ture commission for Sekihöji, south of Kyoto. 


Following the great fire of 1788 in Kyoto, 
which left him penniless, Jakuchú opened a 
studio. There, with the help of assistants, he 


ITO JAKUCHU (1716-1800) 


120. Lwo Cranes 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1795 
Hanging scroll, ink on silk 

140.8 x 79.4 cm (55% x 31% in.) 
Signature: Bezto-o gyonen hachiussal ga 


Seals: To Chugin in and Jakuchu koji 
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produced many paintings—mostly in ink 
monochrome— in an attempt to recover his 
financial losses.° Jakuchü worked with great 
energy until his death, at the age of eight- 
four, in 1800. 

Jakuchü’s own inscription dates White 
Plum Blossoms and Moon to 1755, less than a 
year after he left the family business. In the 
painting he combines a fairly naturalistic 
description of the blossoming flowers with 
decorative distortions, such as the odd knots 
on the trunk and the exaggerated curves of 
the branches. Jakuchu depicts the blossoms at 
their most exuberant moment, concentrating 
on the energy of nature itself. Earlier Muro- 
machi ink painters, by contrast, had attempted 
to convey the symbolic purity traditionally 
associated with the flower. 


Two humorously depicted standing cranes are 
the subject of this painting signed “Beito-6 
gyonen hachijussai ga” (Painted by the 
Eighty- Year-Old Four-Gallon Rice Man). The 
signature indicates that the work belongs to 
the final phase in Ito Jakuchi’s long career, 
when he kept a studio in front of Sekihoji, 
south of Kyoto. There he sold quickly exe- 
cuted ink paintings to support himself after 
the disastrous Kyoto fire of 1788 had left him 
in financial ruin. Because he would exchange 
a drawing for a to (about four gallons) of 
rice, he began to call himself Beito-o (Four- 
Gallon Rice Man). While thus engaged, he 
was also trying to finance a project begun 
about 1776 to design five hundred stone rakan 
statuettes for Sekihoji.' Most of the hastily 
brushed ink-monochrome images from this 
period are characterized by an exaggerated 
style. They appear, for the most part, to have 
been made by Jakuchü’s assistants, of whom 
he evidently had at least four.’ 


At least two more, nearly identical paint- 
ings of plum blossoms by Jakuchii are 
known, including one in the Museum of 
the Imperial Collections, Tokyo.’ The Burke 
painting is the earliest example, and it 
must have served as the model for later 
versions. 


. On the life of Jakuchü, see Hickman and Sato 
Yasuhiro 1989, pp. 16-32. The present entry is 
indebted to this study. 


ha 


2. Reprinted in Tsuji Nobuo 1974, p. 241. 

3. Hickman and Sato Yasuhiro 1989, p. 35. 

4. See, for example, Kano Hiroyuki 1984, pp. 116-20. 

5. Tsuji Nobuo 1974; Sato Yasuhiro 1981, pp. 18-345 
and Hickman and Sato Yasuhiro 1989, pp. 33-81. 

6. Kobayashi Tadashi 1972a, pp. 3-19. Jakuchu may 
have had at least four assistants. See Kano Hiroyuki 


1993, P- 313. 
7. Mizuo Hiroshi 1968, p. 35. 


This painting on silk shows a pair of 
cranes in quiet repose, resting contentedly 
on three sticklike legs. Like the roosters 
often depicted in late ink paintings attrib- 
uted to Jakuchu, these birds are highly styl- 
ized and abstracted in form, showing none 
of the obsession with minute detail that char- 
acterized his earlier, polychrome works, 
such as White Plum Blossoms and Moon 
(cat. no. 119). This work differs, however, 
from many of his late ink-monochrome 
paintings on paper in that it is done simply, 
without the overwrought hyperbole that 
points to execution by pupils rather than by 
the master himself. It is therefore likely 
that Two Cranes is the product of Jakuchii’s 
own brush. 


1. A number of these statuettes still remain at the 
temple; see Umehara Takeshi 1968, pls. 58-66. 

2. Myohoin Shin’nin Shin'no gochoku nikkt, which is 
unpublished. See Kano Hiroyuki 1993, p. 313. 
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SOGA SHOHAKU (1730-1781) 


121. Lions at the Stone Bridge of 


Tendaisan 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1779 

Hanging scroll, ink on silk 

113.9 x 50.8 cm (447% X 20 in.) 

Signature: Soga Shohaku 

Inscription by Gazan Nanso (1727-1797) 
Seal: Jasoku-ken Shohaku 


LITERATURE: “Shohaku hitsu Shakkyo zu” 1899, 
p. 193; lizuka Beiu 1932¢, pl. 57; Tsuji Nobuo 1970, 
fig. 25; Kobayashi Tadashi et al. 1973, pl. 84; Murase 
1975, no. 61; Mayuyama Junkichi 1976, no. 461; 
Tsuji Nobuo, Hickman, and Kono Motoaki 1981, 
pl. 71; Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 62; Kano 
Hiroyuki 1987, fig. 56; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 
1990, no. 86; Sato Yasuhiro 1991, pl. 66; Tanaka 
Yuko 1998, fig. 1; Tsuji Nobuo and Ito Shiori 1998, 
no. 35. 


Tiantaishan (J: Tendaisan), the holy moun- 
tain of the Tientai sect of Buddhism in 
Zhejiang Province, Southeast China, was the 
legendary abode of three famous Chan ec- 
centrics, Fengkan, Hanshan, and Shide 

(J: Bukan, Kanzan, and Jittoku; cat. no. 54). 
The mountain was a favorite pilgrimage site 
for generations of Chinese and Japanese 
monks and literary men, who extolled its 
beauty in a number of memorable accounts.’ 
One of the most impressive sights on the 
mountain was an extraordinary natural stone 
bridge, which is described in Chinese litera- 
ture as rising to a height of eighteen thou- 
sand feet, its curve likened to the arc of a 
rainbow or the back of a giant turtle. Watered 
by the mist rising from nearby falls, its stone 
surface was covered with a slippery layer of 
ancient moss. 

The fame of the bridge spread beyond 
China, and became the subject of legend. 
Perhaps the best known in Japan is the No 
play Shakkyo (The Stone Bridge), by Kanze 
Motokiyo (1363—1443)." A second popular 
legend, of uncertain origin, is illustrated 
here. To test the endurance of her newborn 
cubs, a lioness pushes them off a promontory 
near the stone bridge. She will care only for 
those that manage to climb back to her by 
scaling the steep cliffs. The subject is rare in 
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the Chinese and Japanese repertory, and its 
depiction in this painting is even more bizarre 
than the story. Hundreds of lion cubs leap 
from rock to rock, trying to claw their way 
to the top of the cliff. Those that fail are 
shown falling to the churning waters thou- 
sands of feet below; the lioness, bewildered, 
observes the scene. 

The artist would be expected to be a man 
of odd vision, and Soga Shohaku (1730- 
1781) was indeed eccentric. Stories of his 
outlandish antics have entered the realm of 
folklore, and we can imagine him as a rebel- 
lious individual who knowingly violated the 
rules of social decorum. Interestingly, his 
behavior did not alienate him from his patrons, 
but was accepted—even applauded—no 
doubt because it held a refreshing appeal in 
the highly structured society. By the twenti- 
eth century, Shohaku was virtually unknown 
in Japan. His reputation has recently revived, 
however, thanks in large measure to Ameri- 
can scholars’ and collectors’ appreciation of 
his individuality and modernity. Many of his 
paintings are in American collections, and 
through the efforts in the 1880s of Ernest F. 
Fenollosa (1853-1908) and William S. Bigelow 
(1850-1926), the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, today houses the largest collection of 
Shöhaku’s work. 

The facts of Shöhaku’s life have undoubt- 
edly been distorted by fictitious embellish- 
ments. It is generally believed that he was 
born in Kyoto to a merchant family named 
Miura. He made several trips to the Ise 
region when he was in his late twenties and 
early thirties, and Buddhist temples in that 
area still preserve a number of his paintings. 
As a young man, Shöhaku studied painting 
with a minor Kano artist, Takada Keiho (1673 — 
1755), who was a student of Kano Eikei 
(1662-1702), a grandson of Kano Sansetsu 
(1589—1651). Shohaku proclaimed himself 
the tenth-generation heir of an ink painter 
named Soga Jasoku (Dasoku), who lived at 
Daitokuji, Kyoto, in the fifteenth century and 
painted several screens in Shinjuan, a sub- 
temple of Daitokuji. Shohaku is thought to 
have used this painter’s name as his own (he 
signed as both Soga Jasoku and Jasoku-ken), 
probably in an attempt to revive the earlier 


artist’s reputation. Apparently, he was quite 
popular in the seventeenth century, but his 
identity is only now emerging.’ Kano San- 
setsu had also occasionally used the name 
Jasoku-ken. Interestingly, the mid-seventeenth- 
century painter Soga Nichokuan (cat. no. 106) 
claimed to be the sixth-generation descen- 
dant of the same artist. Nichokuan’s paintings 
often include fantastic rocks that resemble 
those of Shohaku. 

Shohaku’s self-proclaimed heritage is cer- 
tainly justified on stylistic grounds. While his 
subject matter is often bizarre—demons and 
skulls, for example, that are grotesque and 
repulsive—the basic vocabulary of his art 
remained largely within the tradition of 
Muromachi ink painting. His compositions, 
especially those of his large screen paintings, 
also rely on formulas used by artists of the 
Muromachi period. Pictorial elements are 
concentrated at either end of a screen, with 
the center left open, giving his landscape 
paintings structural stability. 

The eccentricity of Shohaku’s work is 
sometimes criticized as a deliberate, aggres- 
sive attempt to draw attention to himself and 
away from his more successful contempo- 
raries, such as Taiga (cat. nos. 157-159) and 
Okyo (cat. no. 115). 

The colophon that appears at the top of the 
scroll was composed and inscribed by the monk 
Gazan Nansö (1727-1797) of Tenryüji, Kyoto: 


Tendaisan towers upward forty-eight thousand 


feet, 


Fantastic cliffs, steep and sheer, lofty scarps that 


reach the sky. 

At the top a stone bridge, whereon Perfected 
Beings tread 

And winged magicians with cranes linger and 
wheel, 

Those who have not transmigrated cannot take 
a step to cross it. 

Oh, how wondrous! Such an immortal ts 
Master Soga. 

A hundred, hundred thousand lions appear at 
the tip of his brush, 

Chasing and racing top to bottom, ferociously 
growling and snarling. 

Scaling peaks, fording streams, the cubs 
strive for first place 


While one among them, old and huge, sits with 
eyes like falling stars. 

Those that have followed the wrong path 

Fall from the craggy brink. 

They can reverse their course if they repent their 
basic nature. 

The artistry and skill shown here cannot be 
expressed ın words. 

Though mine are unworthy, this painting will be 
handed down forever.“ 

—An’ei hachinen ryushü teigai 


Gazan yo nanso dat 


The date inscribed at the end of the colo- 
phon translates as “eighth year of the An’ei 
era, the end of the Year of the Boar.” The 
eighth year of the An’ei era corresponds to 
1779, but the cyclical sign, Teigai (second 
Year of the Boar), falls in 1767, which was 
not in the An'ei era. The cyclical sign for the 
eighth year of An’ei should in fact read 
“Kigai” (third Year of the Boar). Gazan 
refers to the peaks of Tendaisan as reaching a 
height of forty-eight thousand feet rather 
than eighteen thousand, the more commonly 
cited figure and the one used by the Chinese 
poet Li Bo (701—762); the figure given by 
Gazan reflects the enormous popularity of 
Chinese poetry and of Li Bo in particular 
among the Japanese literati at this time. 

Lions at the Stone Bridge is one of a hand- 
ful of dated works from Shohaku’s last period. 
His less restrained paintings were for the 
most part made early in his career. Evidently 
the excesses of his youth were later tamed by 
an element of humor. The crystalline quality 
of the rocks here recalls the work of Kano 
Sansetsu, whose landscapes are also oddly 
surrealistic. Shohaku may have learned this 
effect from his teacher, Takada Keiho. 


— 


. Many Chinese records of visits to this mountain are 
included in the Tiantaishan Quanzhi, 6 vols., edited 
in 717 by Zhang Lianyuan. The earliest Japanese 
account is by the monk Jojin, who visited the site in 
1072; see San Tendai Godaisan ki (Record of a Visit 
to the Five Great Mountains of Tendai), in Dai 
Nihon Bukkyo zensho 1959, p. 336. 

2. Sanari Kentaro 1930, vol. 2, pp. 1373-81. 

3. Tanaka Ichimatsu 1971, pp. 15-35; and Minamoto 

Toyomune 1972, pp. 29-39. 
4. Translation after Stephen D. Allee. 
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SHIBATA ZESHIN (1807-1891) 


122. Ibaraki 


Meiji period (1868-1912), 1882 

Pair of two-panel folding screens, ink, color, and 
gold on paper 

Each screen 168.6 x 166 cm (667% x 65% in.) 
Signature: Vanajugo-o Zeshin [on the right screen]; 
Zeshin [on the left screen] 

Seal: Tairyukyo [on each screen] 

Ex coll.: Roger and Kathleen Weston, Chicago 


LITERATURE: Goke Tadaomi 1974, fig. 78; Goke 
Tadaomi 1981, vol. 1, nos. 209, 210; Murase 1990, 


no. 33; Murase 1993, NO. $4. 
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Shibata Zeshin (1807—1891) is one of the few 
artists of pre-twentieth-century Japan to be- 
come known in the West during his lifetime. 
His lacquer pieces were included in the Vienna 
World’s Fair of 1873, and his work today, 
particularly his lacquerware (cat. no. 127) and 
urushi-e (lacquer painting), is much admired. 
Zeshin was born in Edo to a shop owner 
and a former geisha. His father worked also 
as a carver and studied ukiyo-e with Katsu- 
kawa Shunsho (cat. no. 149). At age eleven 
Zeshin began an apprenticeship with the 
leading lacquer artist, Koma Kan’ya (Kansai 
II, 1767-1835), and at sixteen he became a 
student of Suzuki Nanrei (1795-1844), a 
painter of the Shijo school. A few years later 
he traveled to Kyoto to improve his painting 
skills under Okamoto Toyohiko (1773-1845), 
a prominent pupil of Matsumura Goshun 
(cat. no. 117). Zeshin’s later reputation as a 


Shijo-school painter had its genesis in this 
four-year sojourn in Kyoto. 

Already successful in his teens, Zeshin 
was catapulted to fame in 1840, when he was 
commissioned by an association of sugar 
wholesalers to paint an ema, or votive tablet, 
to be dedicated to Oji Inari, a Shinto shrine 
in Edo. Perhaps at the suggestion of his spon- 
sors, he painted a startling image of the 
ghostly demon Ibaraki, which is nearly iden- 
tical to the figure depicted on the Burke 
screen.” The subject is drawn from the leg- 
endary exploits of the warrior Watanabe 
Tsuna (953-1024). The Rashomon Gate, 
which once marked the southern entrance 
to the old capital of Kyoto, was said to be in- 
habited by a demon who assaulted innocent 
passersby and hapless domestic animals. 
Tsuna, charged by his master, Minamoto 


Raiko, with the task of slaying the evil 





creature, was able only to cut off its hairy, 
claw-handed arm. Vowing that he would 
return to claim the severed limb, the demon 
escaped. Tsuna presented Ibaraki’s arm to 
his master, who locked it in a casket and | 
recited Buddhist sutras for seven days. On 
the sixth day, Raiko’s aunt came to visit and 
begged to see the arm. Against his better 
judgment, Raiko consented. The aunt, who 
was actually the demon in disguise, seized 
the arm and departed. 

The story of Ibaraki was widely popular- 
ized in the No play Rashomon, which was 
based on the Tatherkz, a classic of the four- 
teenth century.? More than thirty years after 
Zeshin made the ema, Kikugor6, a leading 
Kabuki actor, saw the image and commis- 
sioned the dramatist Mokuami (1816-1893) 
to write a play based on the theme for the 
Kabuki stage. The play, also titled /barakz, 





was first performed in May 1883. Zeshin 
himself painted the billboard depicting the 
hideous demon. When the play closed, the 
billboard was donated to Sensóji, a temple 
not far from the theater, where it remains to 
this day. 

Zeshin returned to the subject more than 
once, painting the demon on hanging scrolls 
and tsuitate (small freestanding screens).* 
The Burke /éaraki is the only known example 
to have been executed in the folding-screen 
format. As stated in the inscription on the 
right screen, Zeshin painted the screens as 
“an old man of seventy-five.” 

The work is also unique in that it depicts 
the setting of the narrative—the casket en- 
circled by purifying ropes, as well as the oil 
lamp, whose flickering flame enhances the 
eerie atmosphere. Zeshin’s use of the zarashi- 
komi (poured-in colors) technique further 
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distinguishes this version from the others. 
Soft, blurred effects were produced by the 
application of darker ink on a still-wet lighter 
wash to create the black cloud conjured up 
by the fleeing demon. A prolific and versatile 
artist, Zeshin had a keen appetite for new tech- 
niques. He copied Chinese paintings, Kano- 
school works, and Muromachi ink paintings. 
His debt to the Rinpa school is reflected here 
in his masterly use of tarashikomi. 

A painting of gingko leaves caught in a 
spider web appears on the back of the Burke 
screens. Its date of execution and the identity 
of the artist, whose seals are indecipherable, 
remain unknown. A possible connection to 
Ibaraki, if any, may be found in the story of 
another of Tsuna’s heroic exploits, which is 
known by the title “Tsuchigumo” (Earth 
Spider). In this story, a popular subject for 
emaki and various performing arts of the 
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fourteenth century and later,’ Tsuna and 
Raiko again assail an evil creature, this time a 
giant earth spider. The web on the back of the 
screens is perhaps a reference to this legend. 
It is intriguing in this connection that Zeshin 
once painted a screen depicting butterflies and 
other insects caught in a spider web; stylistic 
similarities between the two images suggest 


123. Yuoke with Wisteria 

Momoyama or early Edo period, late 16th—early 
17th century 

Black lacquer with traces of red lacquer and silver 
and gold maki-e 

Height, without handle, 19 cm (7% in.) 


LITERATURE: Wheelwright 1989, fig. 61; Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 117; Murase 1993, 


no. 72. 


Antecedents for this type of yuoke (hot-water 
ewer) can be found among the lacquer food 
vessels, such as Negoro-ware utensils, that 
were used by Buddhist monks. During the 
Momoyama period, the nobility added lac- 
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that the painting on the back of the Burke 
screens may also be the work of Zeshin. The 
seal that accompanies it, however, is not known 
to have been used by the artist. 


1. For the life of Zeshin, see Goke Tadaomi 1974; and 
Goke Tadaomi 1981. For documentary material, see 
Earle 1996, pp. 36-63. 


quer yuoke to their elegant tableware, and 
production of the vessels increased accord- 
ingly.' In later years this type of ewer may 
have been used during the kazsekz, the light 
meal that precedes chanoyu. 

The design of wisteria blossoms and 
leaves was first executed freehand in red lac- 
quer (traces of which are still visible) on the 
already hardened black lacquer ground. 
Silver and gold powders were then dusted 
over the wet lacquer drawings using the 
hiramaki-e (flat sprinkled picture) technique. 
The manner in which the metallic powders 
were blended produced subtle tonal contrasts 
in the design, which is predominantly silver. 


The wisteria plant, a recurrent decorative 


2. A preparatory ink drawing for the ema is in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art; see Göke Tadaomi 1974, 
fig. 31; and Goke Tadaomi 1981, p. 164. 

. Goto Taniji and Okami Masao 1988, pp. 227—28. 

4. Goke Tadaomi 1974, figs. 1, 30; and Goke Tadaomi 
1981, pls. 206—10. 

. An early-fourteenth-century emaki of this tale in 


ua 
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the Tokyo National Museum is reproduced in 
Komatsu Shigemi 1984b. 
6. Goke Tadaomi 1981, pl. 141. 


motif, has many poetic and historical conno- 
tations in Japanese culture. Countless verses 
included in early imperial anthologies describe 
the beauty of the plant growing amid the 
branches of the pine tree.” The Japanese 
word for wisteria, fuji, forms part of the 
surname of the Fujiwara, the most powerful 
family of the Late Heian period, who adopt- 
ed the flower as the family emblem. The 
graceful articulation of this ewer echoes the 
refined sensibilities embodied in the wiste- 


ria design. GWN 


1. I am indebted to Haino Akio, Nara University, for 
providing information used in this entry. 


2. Yoshioka Yukio 1985, p. 158. For another yuoke with 
a similar design, see ibid., pl. 72. 





124. Mirror with Copper Pheasant 
in a Chestnut Oak Tree 


Edo period (1615—1878), 1661—72 
Bronze with silver maki-e and red lacquer 
Diameter 13.6 cm (5% in.) 


Signature: Tenka ichi Inbe no kami 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 68. 


Mirrors were believed in ancient times to 
possess magical powers that could ward off 
evil and were thus regarded as potent talis- 
mans. Mirrors were introduced to Japan from 
China during the Yayoi period (ca. 4th cen- 
tury B.C.—3rd century A.D.). In Buddhist 
practice, mirrors were placed in front of 
icons or buried with other objects beneath 
pagodas. Over time the mirror became an 
emblem of power and was chosen, together 
with the sword and the magatama (curved 





jewel), to symbolize the legitimacy and 
authority of the emperor. 

Japanese mirrors made prior to the Late 
Heian period were modeled closely after 
Chinese prototypes, which had a knob set 
into the center of the reverse side through 
which a silk cord, for hanging the mirror, 
was threaded. A new type of mirror popular 
in Southern Song China supplanted this tra- 
ditional shape after it was introduced to Japan 
in the late Muromachi period. The new type 
had a short handle attached to the circular 
plate, rendering the knob obsolete and en- 
abling a more unified design. Handled mirrors 
were small at first, with a narrow shaft that 
was generally longer than the mirror’s diam- 
eter. In the late seventeenth century, the 
diameter of the plate increased as the handle, 
in inverse proportion, became shorter (fig. 49).' 

This example is one of the new type. A 
copper pheasant perches on the branch of a 





chestnut oak tree, which bends to follow the 
contour of the mirror. Tiny silver particles 
enliven the leaves of the tree, as well as the 
bird’s red-lacquer feathers and tail. The bold 
simplicity of the design echoes the brilliant 
decorative style that was the hallmark of the 
earlier Momoyama period. At the left is a sig- 
nature in relief that reads “Tenka ichi Inbe 
no kami” (Number One under the Sky, Lord 
of Inbe Province). The brazen “Tenka ichi” 
was a title devised by the general Oda Nobu- 
naga (1534—1582) to encourage indigenous 
crafts. Accordingly, the finest practitioner in 
each of the various crafts—lacquerware, 
ceramics, Nō mask carving, metalwork— 
was allowed to bestow the honorific upon 
himself. Its indiscriminate use, however, 
soon made it meaningless, and in 1682 it 
was banned. 

Bronze mirrors with maki-e decoration are 
extremely rare. Only one other example, in a 
Japanese collection, is known.* Almost iden- 
tical in design, it too bears the “Tenka ichi 
Inbe no kami” signature, known to have been 
used only on mirrors that date from the 
Kanbun era (1661—72).? 


1. On Japanese mirrors, see Nakano Masaki 1969; and 
Tanaka Migaku 1981, pp. 60-62. 
2. Narukami Yoshio 1968, no. 1. 
. Nakano Masaki 1969, p. 110. Inbe (or Inaba) is part 
of modern Tottori Prefecture. Its use, however, 


wo 


does not imply that the artist lived there, because 
such names were often chosen at random. 
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Figure 49. Miyagawa Chöshun (1683-1753), Dance Performance 
at the Residence of a Daimyo. Detail of a handscroll, ink and color 
on silk, overall 39.6 x 387.8 cm (15% in. x 12 ft. 8% in.). Tokyo 
National Museum 
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125. Suzuribako with “Dream in 


Naniwa” 


Edo period (1615—1868), 18th century 
Black lacquer with gold maki-e and lead inlay 
5-5 X 24 X 23.5 cm (2/4 x 9/x 9/ in.) 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 


no. 120; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 123. 
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This suzuribako (inkstone box) was made to 
hold an inkstone, a water dropper, and writ- 
ing brushes. The exterior of the beveled lid 


is covered in gold maki-e, with a design of 


water and sand under golden suyari (stylized 
cloud formations). The small water reeds 
were created with takamaki-e (raised maki-e, 
or sprinkled gold applied in high relief), and 
the three rocks are made of lead inlay. What 
might seem to be an anonymous design is in 
fact connected to a literary theme, revealed 
on the inside of the lid (below, right), where 
the words “Naniwa no yume nareya”—from 
a poem by the twelfth-century monk Saigyo 
(see cat. no. 79)—~are inscribed. The poem, 
number 625 in the Shin kokinshu (New 
Collection of Poems Ancient and Modern, 
ca. 1206), reads in its entirety: 


Tsu no kuni no Naniwa no haruwa yume nareya 
Ashi no kareha ni kaze wataru nari 


Was the spring a dream I dreamed in Naniwa? 


Only the withered reeds now rustle in the wind. 


Writing implements and suzuribako were 
essential items in the daily lives of cultivated 
Japanese men and women, and more than 
any other type of lacquerware, these objects 
featured decorative motifs related to classical 
literature. Scenes from famous works such as 
the Genji monogatari or the Ise monogatari, 
were often represented on the lids of writing 
boxes, and designs often included quotations 
from classical poems. The device of inscrib- 
ing words from a poem in such a manner that 
the characters become part of the image is 
known as ashide, or ashide-e (pictures with 
reed script), a term originally used to describe 
a fluid calligraphic style that was appropriate 
to images of flowing water." It later came to 
refer to the integration of letters with the 
representational scheme. There are no sur- 
viving examples of ashide from the tenth or 
eleventh century, when, judging from liter- 
ary references, they were extremely popular. 
Examples from the twelfth century, of which 
many are extant, include the frontispieces of 
the Hezke nokyo (Sutras Donated by the Heike 


Interior of lid 


Clan, ca. 1167) in the Itsukushima Shrine 
(Hiroshima Prefecture).” While letters in 
the twelfth-century paintings are closely 
integrated with pictorial elements, they 
became increasingly independent of them 
during and after the Kamakura period.’ 
Naniwa, one of the mezsho (scenic spots) 
of ancient Japan, was closely associated with 
reed imagery in poetry;* in the Genji mono- 
gatart, reeds on Naniwa beach are compared 


126. Jubako with “Tagasode” 


Edo period (1615-1868), 18th century 
Black lacquer with gold maki-e and inlay of lead 
and mother-of-pearl 


26.9 X 22.5 X 21 cm (10% x 8⁄4 x 84 in.) 


to ashide.’ The popularity of literary themes 
as subjects for the decorative arts declined 
during the Momoyama period. Warrior- 
class patrons preferred less tradition-bound 
images, as can be seen from Ködaiji-style 
lacquerware, which was tailored to their 
taste (cat. nos. 88—94). Literary themes 
enjoyed a revival during the Edo period, 
although poetic allusions were generally 


limited to meisho.° This suzuribako is a fine 


This set of four nearly square jubako, or 
stacked food boxes, is decorated in the nashiji 
(pear skin) technique. The pictorial design, 
which begins on the lid and continues down 
two sides, depicts a kimono draped over a 
clothes rack whose lower panel illustrates a 
scene from the Genji monogatari. A narrow 
sash, women’s amulets, and perfume bags are 
also suspended from the rack; on the floor is 
a tamoto otoshi (drop-into-sleeves), a small 
purse kept inside the sleeves. A second rack 
holds additional garments and amulets, and a 





example of the continuing tradition of 
meisho representation in lacquer design of 
the Edo period. 


ı. Shirahata Yoshi 1980, p. 291. 

2. Meech-Pekarik 1977-78, pp. 52-78. 

3. Haino Akio 1980, p. 298. 

4. See lenaga Saburo 1966a, poems 903, 936, and 1083 
from the mid-tenth century. 

5. Murasaki Shikibu 1976, p. 518. 

6. Haino Akio 1980, p. 301. 


small screen depicting a landscape with a 
waterfall—with yet another draped kimono— 
completes the design. 

The literary and pictorial theme known as 
tagasode was popular as a subject for screen 
painting during the Momoyama and Edo 
periods (see cat. no. 143). The term— which 
translates as “Whose sleeves?”—-refers to 
the beautiful, though absent, owner of the 
kimonos and other feminine accessories that 
are represented. It was a word frequently 


used in waka poetry as early as the Heian 
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period; verses mentioning tagasode are includ- 
ed in the Kokinshu (A Collection of Poems 
Ancient and Modern; ca. 905). On this set of 
lacquer boxes, the theme is combined with 
the Genji episode. 

The image on the lower panel of the clothes 
rack, which shows a young man and woman 
in a boat, is one of the most frequently ren- 
dered from the narrative. In chapter 51, 
“Ukifune” (A Boat upon the Waters), a young 
girl of the same name is abducted on a cold 
February day by the amorous Prince Niou and 


SHIBATA ZESHIN (1807-1891) 


127. Jubako with Taro Plants and 
Chrysanthemums 


Late Edo or early Meiji period, roth century 
Colored lacquer with gold and silver maki-e 
42 X 23 X 24.5 cm (16%x9x 9% in.) 
Signature: Zeshin [on the inside of each lid] 


LITERATURE: Goke Tadaomi 1981, vol. 1, no. 8; 


Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 126; Murase 
1993, NO. 73. 
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taken by boat to the Isle of Orange Trees.' 
Despondent over the incident—for she is 
also romantically involved with Niou’s hand- 
some kinsman, Kaoru—she later attempts to 
drown herself.* The oranges in this picture- 
within-a-picture are inlaid in dark lead and 
shimmering mother-of-pearl, seen also on 
the kimonos and accessories. The craggy hill 
and waterfall depicted on the small screen 
reflect the painting style of the Kano school, 
which suggests that a Kano-trained artist per- 


haps supplied the preliminary design. 


This elegant set of jubako (stacked food boxes) 
was made by Shibata Zeshin (1807—1891), 

a lacquer master and painter celebrated for 
the originality of his designs (cat. no. 122). 
Zeshin began his study of the art of lacquer 
at the age of eleven in Edo. His teacher was 
Koma Kan’ya (Kansai IJ, 1767—1835), a 
member of the Koma school, which served 
the Tokugawa shogunate and had a long tra- 
dition of lacquer-making. Zeshin also received 
training in the naturalistic style of painting 





Alternate lid 


Lacquered containers for food became 
increasingly lavish during the Edo period.’ 
Jubako sets, sumptuously decorated with 
motifs rich in literary allusions, were used at 
gatherings of the well-to-do, both at home 
and at festive outdoor picnics. 


r. Murasaki Shikibu 1976, pp. 991-92. 

2. Chapter 53, “Tenarai” (At Writing Practice), 
in ibid., pp. 1043ff. 

3. Haino Akio 1985, p. 37. 


developed by artists of the Shijö school (cat. 
no. 117); that background and his own inter- 
est in sketching from nature are reflected in 
the detailed depictions of flowers and plants 
that appear in much of his work.’ Zeshin was 
innovative in his use of the lacquer medium 
for painting as well as for the production of 
functional and decorative objects. He added 
the unusual and difficult urushi-e (lacquer 
painting) technique to his repertory during 
the 1870s and 1880s. 


Zeshin’s career spanned the closing years 
of the Tokugawa regime and the beginning of 
the era initiated by the restoration of imperi- 
al rule in 1868, after which there was:increased 
cultural and economic exchange with the 
West. Zeshin benefited from this climate of 
openness and was encouraged to exhibit 
abroad. A prolific artist, he earned internation- 
al recognition with the lacquer plaques that 
were exhibited at expositions in Vienna (1873), 
Philadelphia (1876), and Paris (1899). 


Jubako were used to store delicacies spe- 
cially prepared for celebratory occasions. 
This example is equipped with two lids, so 
that when necessary the boxes could be sepa- 
rated into two groups. The design on one 
(opposite) continues the motif of taro leaves 
seen on the boxes, and that on the other 
(below) shows a full moon and leaves. The 
artist’s name is engraved on the inside of 
both lids. In pleasing contrast to the broad, 


heart-shaped taro leaves, small flowers and 


scalloped foliage of chrysanthemum plants 
embellish the lower tiers. Zeshin’s dramatic 
juxtaposition of bold forms against a neutral 
background reflects his study of techniques 
used for lacquerwares of the Rinpa school.’ 
GWN 


1. Goke Tadaomi 1981, vol. 1, pp. 164-65. 
2. Watt and Ford 1991, p. 291. 
3. Ibid., p. 285. 
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Japanese Porcelains 
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The many excavations of kiln sites in northern 
Kyüshü since the 1960s, as well as the chance 
discoveries of wares from Arita and other 
kilns in the homes of wealthy consumers, have 
led scholars to make new interpretations of 
the development of Japanese ceramics. Those 
that relate to works included in this catalogue 
are summarized below." It should be noted that 
scholars now prefer to use the term “Hizen” 
for all the wares produced in the kilns of Hizen 
Province (which included parts of modern 
Saga and Nagasaki Prefectures), in addition 
specifying individual kilns for clarity. 

Beginning in the late sixteenth century, the 
Japanese ceramics industry entered a period of 
creative productivity that has continued until 
the present day. Although pottery making had 
flourished in Japan since the Protoliterate era 
(see cat. nos. 1-4), innovations in the potter’s 
art evolved over thousands of years. During 
the early historic era Sue ware, produced in 
the Nara— Osaka region, served as the princi- 
pal type of ceramics; about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it was supplanted by the first high-fired 
stonewares, which introduced deliberately 
applied glazes (cat. no. 47). The most impor- 
tant sites for pottery making from the twelfth 
through the seventeenth century were the so- 
called Six Old Kilns—Seto, Tokoname, Echi- 
zen, Shigaraki, Tanba, and Bizen. This term is 
no longer in use, as many additional medieval 
kiln sites have since been discovered. Never- 
theless, these six kilns were undeniably sig- 
nificant in the development of Japanese 
ceramics, particularly during the sixteenth 
century, with the arrival of Korean potters and 
the rise of the great masters of chanoyu. 

The dramatic evolution of ceramic tea 
utensils is one of the most important develop- 
ments in the history of Japanese art. While the 
finest tea wares were created at the Six Old 
Kilns, new kilns—such as those at Mino, near 
Nagoya (cat. nos. 99-101, 104)— were at the 


‘same time opened for the explicit purpose of 


turning out tea wares. The Karatsu kilns also 
merit special mention, as they can be credited 
with establishing northern Kyüshü as one of 
the most important locations for later ceram- 


ics manufacture (cat. no. 105). It was in this 
region, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, that the industry made another leap 
forward, this time in the area of porcelain 
production. 

Japanese potters had made some half- 
hearted attempts in the ninth century to imi- 
tate Chinese and Korean porcelain wares, but 
their first serious efforts date to the early 16005 
and are traditionally thought to have been 
inspired by Korean potters resettled by the 
lord of Nabeshima in his domain in 1616. 
These craftsmen were led by Ri Sanpei (1579- 
1655), who had been extradited from his 
homeland after Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s in- 
famous second invasion of Korea, in 1597. Ri 
Sanpei was long thought to have been the first 
to discover kaolin, a fine clay used for making 
porcelain, in the Arita area. It has been pointed 
out, however, that Arita was already involved 
in producing ceramics and that Korean crafts- 
men had helped to construct kilns in the 
nearby Karatsu area during the Momoyama 
period. Porcelain manufacture in northern 
Kyushu may in fact predate 1616. 

Nevertheless, the Arita kilns were certainly 
the first in Japan to manufacture true porce- 
lains. Initially, production was limited to white 
wares underglazed with cobalt blue (some- 
tsuke) or celadon green, but in the 1640s Arita 
potters succeeded in producing brilliant over- 
glaze enamel colors that glowed against the 
smooth, milky white surface of the new wares. 
With red predominant over greens, blues, 
yellows, purples, and later even gold, these 
enamels were applied to fired vessels, which 
were then refired at a lower temperature. Tra- 
dition associates this important innovation 
with Sakaida Kakiemon (1596-1666), whose 
family documents date the event to 1647. Arita 
soon became one of the largest porcelain man- 
ufacturing centers in the world, turning out 
everyday wares used throughout the country. 
It also made highly profitable export items, 
sold in Asia and Europe with the help of Chi- 
nese and Dutch traders. Trade with Europe 
was facilitated by the activities of the Dutch 
East India Company, founded in 1602, which 


established its headquarters in Batavia (mod- 
ern Jakarta), Indonesia, in 1622. Arita continues 
today to produce ceramics for international as 
well as domestic consumption. 

Numerous factors contributed to the mete- 
oric rise of the Hizen kilns, and the great vari- 
ety of their porcelain wares was clearly one of 
them. Porcelains of different shapes, color 
schemes, and quality have been staples of 
Hizen ware since the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, and their nomenclature can be highly 
confusing. The appellation “Imari,” widely 
used for the products of the Arita kilns, 
derives from the name of the port from which 
porcelains were shipped to Southeast Asia, 
Europe, and other parts of Japan. Europeans 
in particular use the name “Imari” for enam- 
eled porcelains imported from Japan during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
category does not, however, include Kakie- 
mon, generally believed to have been created 
by the potter of that name and his descen- 
dants. Another regional ware, Nabeshima, 
was not made for export but was reserved 
exclusively for the lords of Nabeshima. The 
ware known traditionally as Ko Kutani (Old 
Kutani; cat. no. 128) was also produced at the 
Hizen kilns. 

A variety of factors contributed to the 
invention of enameled ware. Many contem- 
porary nonporcelain Kyoto wares were deco- 
rated with bright colors (cat. no. 130). There 
were also attempts to imitate the enameled 
porcelains of Ming China. The Kakumetkz, a 
diary kept by Horin Shoho (1592-1668), 
abbot of Rokuonji, Kyoto, is an often quoted 
source on the subject of early colored porce- 
lains. The diary refers to a blue-and-white 
Imari piece that Hörin came across in 1636, 
and it records a gift in 1652 of a nishiki-e 
(enameled or, literally, brocade picture) bowl 
from Imari.” It is thus likely that enameled 
wares were being produced before they caught 
the attention of this Kyoto connoisseur. 

The importance of the Dutch East India 
Company’s presence in Asia at this time can- 
not be overemphasized. The Dutch had made 
handsome profits from the export of large 


quantities of Chinese porcelains to Japan in 
the 1630s. These pieces included both blue- 
and-white and enameled wares. In 1644, how- 
ever, the political turmoil that accompanied 
the end of the Ming dynasty brought an end to 
this phase of the company’s trading activities, 
and the Dutch shifted their attention to the 
Hizen kilns. Company records show that they 
placed their first large order in 1653,’ but it is 
probable that there were private deals for even 
greater quantities than officially recorded 
orders.’ In a few decades Japanese porcelains, 
like Japanese lacquer cabinets, would become 
common decorative elements in the great 
houses of Europe.’ Thus began the golden age 
of the porcelain industry at Arita. The pros- 
perity enjoyed by the Japanese during this era 
also boosted the sale of Hizen products as 
domestic demand for porcelains increased, 
due in part to the cessation of the ceramics 
trade with China. 

At some point during the Kanbun era 
(1661—72), eleven kilns were assembled in 
Arita to produce enameled wares; the site 
soon became known as 4ka e machi (red paint- 
ing village, i.e., enamelers’ quarters).° Dutch 
sales of Arita wares to Europe, which reached 
their height in the 1680s, continued into 
the mid-eighteenth century. The last official 
order for Arita wares—only three hundred 
pieces—was issued in 1759. The rising prices 
of Japanese products and the resumption 
in the 1670s of operations at the large Jing- 
dezhen kilns in China (where production had 
almost entirely ceased in 1644) contributed to 
the decline in Dutch-Japanese trade. The 
Dutch East India Company, too, was in its 
final days; it was dissolved in 1799. By that 
date the Dutch had bought more than ten mil- 
lion Arita pieces,’ the majority of which were 
exported to Europe, though a large number 
were also sold in Southeast Asia. In addition, 
an unrecorded number of pieces were traded 
by the Chinese. Today, these Imari wares— 
sometimes called Ko Imari (Old Imari) to dis- 
tinguish them from later products—are proof 
of the unprecedented activity in pottery mak- 
ing that catapulted Arita and its products to 


world attention and gave rise to Europe’s 
longstanding fascination with Japanese 
ceramics. It was this passion for Japanese 
wares that subsequently served as a catalyst to 
the production of imitation Imari porcelain in 
Europe. 


— 


. See, for example, Singer et al. 1998. 

2. Kakumeiki 1958-67. The entry for the thirteenth 
day, intercalary month, thirteenth year of the Kan’ei 
era (1636); the entry for the second day, first month, 
fifth year of the Keian era (1652). 

. Volker 1954. 

. Oliver Impey in Ayers et al. 1990, p. 17. 

. Ibid., p. 24. 
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. Excavations suggest that other kilns also produced 
enameled wares. See Saga Prefectural Museum of 
Kyushu Ceramics 1991, p. 173. 

7. Nishida Hiroko 1976, p. 54. 

8. For examples of European copies, see Jorg 1980. 
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128. Plate with Pumpkins 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 16608 
Hizen ware, Aode Ko Kutani style 
Porcelain with overglaze enamels 


Diameter 37.8 cm (147% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 59. 
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This large, impressive platter bears a striking 
design of pumpkins in deep aubergine and 
leaves of luminescent green. Set against a 
grain-patterned background in a warm yel- 
low earth color, the plant elements extend 
across the entire plate and appear almost to 
overflow its borders; the serpentine tendrils 
of the vines are vibrant with life. While in its 
simplicity and boldness the design has a 
modern look, it is strongly reminiscent of 
the dramatic, decorative screen paintings of 
the Momoyama period. ' 

Controversy surrounds the attribution of 
this and similar wares to the Kutani kilns in 
Kaga, northeast of Kyoto. These pieces, tra- 
ditionally labeled Ko Kutani (Old Kutani) to 
distinguish them from nineteenth-century 
works, are unique among the enameled wares 
of the early Edo period. Most are large plates 
that feature bold, sensuous designs rendered 
in a limited palette of blue, green, yellow, 
and aubergine, with touches of red. The pig- 
ments are so thickly applied that they often 
form deep pools of glossy color. Decorative 
elements deviate from the Chinese-influenced 
bird-and-flower motifs typical of enameled 


Hizen porcelains; their bold execution also 
difters from the restrained treatment of line 
and color that characterizes, for example, the 
official wares of the Nabeshima kilns. In 
addition, no two Ko Kutani pieces bear iden- 
tical designs. 

Documentation on the manufacture of Ko 
Kutani wares is scarce, and when the Kutani 
region was designated as a dam site, the exca- 
vation of the kiln became a matter of urgency. 
Three controlled excavations were carried 
out—in 1970, 1971, and 1974.” Contrary to 
expectations, the investigations yielded mate- 
rial that appeared unrelated to Ko Kutani 
porcelains. Nevertheless, because the exca- 
vated objects corroborate some of the claims 
made in the literature, the most common of 
these assumptions are summarized below.’ 

The earliest reference to ceramics manu- 
facture at Kutani connects porcelain produc- 
tion to the lord of the Maeda clan, from 
Kaga fief. In a family document of the pot- 
ter Sakaida Kakiemon (1596-1666) of Arita, 
we read that he sold enameled wares to an 


official from Kaga who was visiting nearby 


Nagasaki to purchase rare objects for his 





master. The sale apparently took place in 
1646 or 1647. The founding of the Kutani 
kilns is attributed in other documents to 
Maeda Toshiharu (1618-1660), who estab- 
lished the subfief of Daishöji. Toshiharu was 
a cultivated man with a keen interest in the 
welfare of his tiny domain. At some time 
during the Meireki era (1655-57), after hav- 
ing learned of the discovery of kaolin (clay 
for making porcelain), he purportedly in- 
structed a craftsman named Goto Saijiró to 
travel to Arita for the purpose of learning; 
the techniques of porcelain production. A 
somewhat later date for the inception of the 
Kutani kilns is given in the Aiyo zasshu, an 
essay written in 1784, which attributes their 
opening to the second lord of Maeda, Toshiaki 
(1637-1693). To complicate the issue, the 
Bakkeı kıbun (1803) claims that the first 
Kutani potter to study porcelain making in 
Arıta was Tamura Gonzaemon, not Goto 
Sajjiro.* 

All these records assert that it was the lord 
of Kaga who established the kilns and that, 
from the beginning, the Kutani kilns were 
closely tied to the kilns in Arita. Excavations 
at Kutani have yielded evidence to suggest 
that the oldest kiln in the area—Kiln Num- 
ber One—began operations about 1656; the 
oldest shards found at the site are quite simi- 
lar to those found at early Arita kilns. More- 


over, Kiln Number One was identical in its 


construction to the earliest noborigama, or 
climbing kilns, at Arita, the Tengudani kilns. 

The excavations also revealed that Kiln 
Number One ceased operations about 1670, 
although other Kutani kilns continued to 
function. Their products evidently caught 
the attention of connoisseurs, for Kaga 
records such as the Kaga örai (1672) and the 
Sanshu metbutsu drat (1688—1740) refer to the 
teabowls known as Daishoji ware as special- 
ties of the Kaga region.’ 

Neither the shards found at kiln sites nor 
these documentary references give evidence 
of characteristics that would distinguish Ko 
Kutani porcelains from other ceramics. How- 
ever, unenameled porcelains used as base 
vessels for Ko Kutani wares have been dis- 
covered at Hizen kiln sites, and fragments of 
enameled Ko Kutani have also been found. 
The current, generally accepted hypothesis is 
that Ko Kutani was produced in Hizen and 
that it was probably among the first enam- 
eled wares to be made there.° The production 
of Ko Kutani porcelain came to an end in the 
1660s, when it was superseded by the more 
delicate wares of Kakiemon and Nabeshima. 
Moreover, the demand for large platters, used 
primarily at great social gatherings, dimin- 
ished considerably in the late seventeenth 
century as a result of economic decline.’ 

The deep plate shown here belongs to a 
subgroup known as Aode Ko Kutani (Blue Ko 





00 


Kutani). Unlike most Ko Kutani vessels, on 
which a portion of the surface is left uncol- 
ored to serve as background for a design, 
Aode Ko Kutani are completely glazed, 
usually in two or three colors: deep green, 
yellow, blue, or aubergine. Aode porcelains 
were once thought to be a later development 
in the history of Ko Kutani, but it is now 
believed that they were made from the earli- 
est days of Ko Kutani production and that 
they flourished alongside other types of Ko 
Kutani wares. Aode seem to have been par- 
ticularly popular in Indonesia,” where they 
were imported by Dutch and Chinese 
traders. (Notably, they were not sold in 
Europe in the seventeenth century.) And 
with their warm, earthy colors and dramatic 
designs derived from common garden veg- 
etables, Aode vessels do indeed bring to mind 
the lush tropical landscapes of Indonesia. 


— 


. Arakawa Masaaki (1992, pp. 50-63) compares Aode 
Ko Kutani designs to Momoyama gold screens and 
kimono patterns of the early seventeenth century. 
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. Ishikawa ken Kyoiku linkai 1971-72. 
. Nakagawa Chisaku 1974, p. 18. 

Ibid. 

. Nishida Hiroko 1990, pp. 95-96. 
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. Included in this group of porcelains is a plate with 
a paulownia design—previously designated as 
Ko Kutani—which bears a dated inscription corre- 
sponding to 1653. Saga Prefectural Museum of 
Kyushu Ceramics 1991, pl. 22. 

7. Arakawa Masaaki 1996, p. 100. 

. Nishida Hiroko 1990, p. 115. 
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129. Bottle with Peonies and a Chinese 
Lion 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 16608 
Hizen ware, Ko Imari style 
Porcelain with overglaze enamels 


Height 28.3 cm (11% in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1993, no. 60. 
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The peony—king of flowers—and the 
lion—king of beasts—-were a popular com- 
bination in Chinese design. Here, they are 
seen together on an elegant bottle with pear- 
shaped body and long, tapering neck. Bril- 
liantly colored enameled wares of this type 
have been variously labeled Ko Kutani, Imari, 
Early Enameled Ware, and Kakiemon, indica- 
tive of the fact that it is extremely difficult to 
distinguish the products of the various kilns 
that operated in the Arita area. Indeed, desig- 
nations have even changed periodically. 
The legend of the potter Sakaida Kakiemon 
(1596—1666) and the claims made for his part 
in the development of enameled wares are 





today seriously questioned, and many pieces 
like this bottle—decorated with yellow, 
green, blue, and matte red outlined in 
black—are now given the name Ko Imari, 
while the term “Kakiemon” or “Kakiemon- 
style” is reserved for wares with bodies cov- 
ered in a colorless “white” glaze, perfected 
sometime after 1660.' 


1. Kakiemon is defined (in Ayers et al. 1990, no. 139) 
as finely potted porcelain with a refined white body 
covered in a colorless “white” glaze over which a 
sparse, painterly decoration is applied in translu- 
cent overglaze enamels, without the use of under- 


glaze blue. 


130. Brazier 


Edo period (1615-1868), late 17th century 
Kyöyaki; Ko Kiyomizu style 

Stoneware with overglaze enamels 

Height 21.1 cm (8), in.); diameter of mouth 
13.1 cm (54 in.); diameter of foot 14.2 cm 


(5% in.) 


LITERATURE: Hayashiya Seizo 1975, no. 49. 





The term “Kyoyaki” (capital ware) covers a 
variety of ceramics, including Ko Kiyomizu, 
produced in and around Kyoto. In Heian 
times the Kyoto kilns manufactured ash- 
glazed wares, but their activity came to an 
end between the Kamakura and the late 
Muromachi period. Why they ceased opera- 
tions is not known. One can speculate that 
the shift of political power to Edo created 
conditions unfavorable to Kyoto potters. And 
perhaps the spectacular success of nearby 
kilns such as Shigaraki, Seto, and Tanba dur- 
ing this time discouraged Kyoto artisans. 
Moreover, the vogue for Chinese imports 
among the rich may have contributed to a 
decline of interest in indigenous products. 

In the late sixteenth century, attempts were 
made to revive the Kyoto ceramics industry. 
Renewal of activity was perhaps initiated by 
the arrival of potters from the Mino area.’ The 
Kyoto kilns were certainly in operation by 1605, 
when their wares attracted the attention of 
the Sakai merchant Kamiya Sotan (1551— 
1635). In a diary entry for that year, Sotan 
refers to a tea caddy made at a Kyoto kiln.’ 
The polychrome enameled wares produced 


at Kyoto evolved quickly and differed radically 
from the tea cerainics made at sites such as 
Mino, Bizen, and Karatsu (cat. nos. 98-105), 
and they soon rivaled the products of the 
new Nabeshima and Arita kilns on northern 
Kyushü (cat. nos. 128, 129). The Kyūshū 
wares were also enameled but had porcelain 
bodies, whereas seventeenth-century Kyoyaki 
were stonewares. 

Although the various ceramics today clas- 
sified as Kyoyaki include wares from many 
different kilns, they share one outstanding 
feature: the potters usually did not use red 
glaze. The blues, greens, purples, and gold 
glaze or gold leaf that they applied to the 
light brown body were covered with a finely 
crackled clear glaze. The production of 
Kyoyaki peaked in the mid-seventeenth 
century; by the 1700s its popularity had been 
eclipsed by the growing appeal of porcelains. 

In the late eighteenth century, Kiyomizu, 
one of the Kyoto kilns, began to keep pace 
with the new trend by producing enameled 
porcelain wares. The works of this kiln, 
situated at the foot of the Kiyomizu temple, 
achieved great popularity, especially among 
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tourists. The term “Ko Kiyomizu” (Old Ki- 
yomizu) is used to distinguish the earlier 
stoneware pieces from the later, porcelain 
pieces produced at the kiln. 

This elegant example of Ko Kiyomizu was 
used as a brazier—or perhaps as an incense 
burner, in which case it would originally have 
included an ash container. Its fine-quality 
clay enabled the potter to create a complex, 
multifaceted form. The shape may have been 


inspired by Chinese porcelains or by a metal 


object, such as a bronze lantern. The lid, neck, 
body, and base are a series of hexagons, each 
embellished with geometric designs and floral 
motifs; six large paulownia leaves ornament 
the shoulder area. 

Especially noteworthy among Ko Kiyo- 
mizu is the use of intricately modeled open- 
work, such as that seen here on the side panels 
and lid, which allows views into the gilded 
interior. The elegantly subdued colors are 
quite different from the brilliant hues found 





NONOMURA NINSEI (FL. CA. 1646-CA. 1694) 


131. Chaire 


Edo period (1615—1868), after 1657 
Stoneware 
Height 17 cm (6% in.) 


Seal: Ninsei 


LITERATURE: Tokyo National Museum 1985a, 


no. 102; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 144. 
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Nonomura Ninsei’s was the only significant 
name to emerge from the large community of 
mainly unidentified potters working at the 
Kyoto kilns during the Edo period. The most 
reliable sources for his biography are two 
essays by Ogata Kenzan (1663 — 1743), the 
Toko hitsuyo (Essentials for Potters) and the 
Toji setho (Manuals for Making Pottery and 
Porcelain).' A younger brother of the painter 
Ogata Körin (cat. nos. 132, 133) and a leading 
figure in the art of Rinpa, Kenzan was a much 
younger contemporary of Ninsei, with whom 
he studied in 1689, a few years before the lat- 
ter’s death. 

According to Kenzan, Ninsei (the name 
he adopted in 1657) was born Nonomura 
Seiemon, suggesting that he was a native of 
Nonomura, in nearby Tanba Province (Kyoto 
Prefecture), which had a long tradition of 
pottery making and was known particularly 
for its large storage jars; he is sometimes 
referred to as the Tanba Potter. Ninsei ap- 
prenticed at the Awataguchi kilns in Kyoto 
before moving to Seto, where he studied the 
production of chaire (tea caddies) for several 
years. At some point he relocated to western 
Kyoto, and by 1647 he had built kilns in front 
of Nin’naji, also known as Omuro, a highly 
prestigious Mikkyo temple traditionally 
headed by a member of the imperial family. 
Ninsei’s products, initially called Nin’naji or 
Omuro wares, are mentioned in 1648 in the 
diary of Horin Shöshö (1592—1668), chief 
abbot of Rokuonji, Kyoto.’ 


on the more lavishly decorated Hizen ceram- 
ics (cat. nos. 128, 129). Design, color, and 
shape here fuse to create an object of sophis- 
tication and refinement, one that embodies 
the aristocratic taste of Kyoto’s courtly 
patrons of the arts. 


1. Hayashiya Seizo 1985, p. 57. 

2. Kamiya Sotan nikki, the entry for the fifteenth day, 
sixth month, tenth year of the Keicho era (1605). 
See Sado koten zenshu 1967, vol. 6. 


We also know that Ninsei was acquainted 
with the leading tea master of the day, Kana- 
mori Sowa (1584-1656). Kenzan refers to 
Ninsei’s wares as “satisfying to Sowa’s taste,” 
and indeed they reflect the taste of the new 
generation of tea masters and of the Kyoto 
elite. Departing from the rustic aesthetic of 
wabicha, which had governed tea circles since 
the late sixteenth century (cat. nos. 97-105), 
they are elegant, sophisticated, and highly 
refined. The Nin’naji kilns became, to all 
intents and purposes, the unofficially desig- 
nated “official” kilns, producing wares for 
the emperors, the Tokugawa shoguns, high- 
ranking priests, and cultivated samurai.’ 

As noted, in 1657 the artist took the name 
“Ninsei,” which combined the “Nin” of 
Nin’naji with the “Sei” of Seiemon. Prior to 
this time, potters had not impressed their 
seals on their work, but Ninsei was part of a 
new tradition. Like Raku craftsmen at about 
the same time, he began to stamp his name 


on many of his pieces. He was also the first 


to apply lavish, painterly decorations to large 
tea-leaf storage jars. His enameled wares 
differ from other Kyoyaki wares (cat. no. 130) 
in that they are applied with red and gold 
leaf. Ninsei used the exteriors of his jars 
almost as though they were silk or paper for 
painting; and indeed the leading painters of 
the Kano school, Tan’yu (cat. nos. 107, 108) 
and his younger brother Yasunobu (1613- 
1685), are known to have supplied prepara- 
tory drawings for his pottery.* 





Ninsei also created a variety of new 
shapes for sculpted wares, such as braziers 
and incense burners, which he modeled in 
the form of birds and animals. The rich 
diversity of glazes and shapes created by this 
artist mark a brilliant phase in the develop- 
ment of postmedieval ceramics. It is believed 
that Ninsei died about 1694, for in that year 
comments began to circulate to the effect that 
the son (Ninsei II) was not as talented as the 
father.’ Ninsei’s mantle was assumed by 
Kenzan, who perpetuated the extraordinary 
style of Kyoyaki that Ninsei had established. 


Ninsei produced many chaire. This thinly 
and perfectly made example, in the katatsukt 
(straight shoulder) shape, is based on a Chi- 
nese prototype. The Chinese influence is evi- 
dent in the shallow, outward-curving mouth 
and in the incised lines that circle the slightly 
swelling body. A streak of dark brown glaze 
descends from the neck over the lighter brown 
glaze that covers the upper part of the vessel. 
The natural buff color of the unglazed clay 
is visible above the base. The piece bears a 
“Ninsei” stamp on the bottom, and is there- 


fore datable to after 1657. 


en 





. Wilson and Ogasawara Saeko 1992, vol. 3, pp. 101-6. 
. Kakumeikt, entry for the ninth day, first month, fifth 


year of the Shoho era (1648). On that day, Shosho 
received the gift of a chaire made at the Omuro 
kilns. See Kakumetki 1958—67. 


. Omuro kanket nenpyo (Chronology of the Omuro 


Kilns and Related Matters), in Ishikawa Prefectural 
Art Museum and MOA Museum of Art 1992, 


PP- 154-57: 


. Yoshufu shi of 1684 (first year of the Teikyo era), in 


Gunsho rutju 1906—9, vol. 8, p. 203. 


. Ishikawa Prefectural Art Museum and MOA 


Museum of Art 1992, p. 157. 
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The Art of Rinpa 


CATALOGUE NOS. 132-138 


Figure 50. Ogata Korin (1658-1716), Jrises, 
early 18th century. Pair of six-panel folding 
screens, color on gilded paper, 150.9 x 338.8 cm 
(4 ft. 11 in. x 11 ft. 1/ in.). Nezu Institute of 
Fine Arts, Tokyo 
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The Rinpa artists did not, strictly speaking, 
constitute a school. Although family ties exist- 
ed among some members of the group, inclu- 
sion was determined neither by birthright nor 
by teacher-pupil relationships; rather, it was 
based on common artistic aspirations. Never- 
theless, the name “Rinpa” derives from the 
character for “school” (pa) and the second 
syllable of the name “Korin,” after Ogata 
Korin (1658-1716). Körin was not in fact 
the originator of the tradition; he was a fol- 
lower and later a rejuvenator of the ideals of 
Hon’ami Koetsu (1558-1637) and Tawaraya 
Sötatsu (died ca. 1640), the two artists who 
forged the Rinpa style. 

The Rinpa artists produced paintings, cal- 
ligraphy, ceramics, and lacquerware, and per- 
petuated a tradition that endured nearly as 
long as that of the Kano school. Their artis an 
expression of an indigenous aesthetic of vivid 
colors and bold, decorative patterning. Stand- 
ing apart from the artists who decorated the 
castles of the feudal barons, they shared instead 
the artistic ideals cultivated at court by 
members of the imperial family, who felt a 


deep nostalgia for Japan’s native traditions. 
Unburdened by the demands of military 
patronage, they often worked ona small scale, 
painting handscrolls and shikishi (album 
leaves) intended for personal appreciation. As 
thematic material they preferred stories drawn 
from medieval literature to the more banal 
symbols of wealth and power. Rejecting too 
the Chinese-inspired art of the Kano school, 
which valued ink monochrome, they devel- 
oped a style rooted in the painting of the Late 
Heian and Kamakura periods. 

The origins of the Rinpa aesthetic appar- 
ently derive from a small group of learned 
courtiers close to the emperors Go-Yozei 
(r. 1586-1611) and Go-Mizunoo (r. 1611-29), 
who aspired to revive the arts of the past, in 
particular the aristocratic ideals of the Late 
Heian period. During the reign of Emperor 
Go-Mizunoo, the Tokugawa bakufu in Edo 
was still consolidating its power. Adopting 
harsh policies, it interfered with the activities 
of the court, even in matters of a purely cere- 
monial nature. The shoguns went so far as to 
force Go-Mizunoo to marry a woman of their 
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clan. It is not unlikely that the emperor’s 
support for the classical arts was a way of 
declaring his independence. Wealthy Kyoto 
merchants drawn to his inner circle set the 
stage for a brief but brilliant revival of Heian 
aesthetics in the early seventeenth century. 
About 1606, Suminokura Soan (1571-1632), 
an importer of books and medicine from 
China and himself a scholar of classical liter- 
ature, initiated the reprinting of favorite clas- 
sics, including the Genji monogatari, the Jse 
monogatari, and various No plays, in an ambi- 
tious publishing venture known as Sagabon 
(Saga Books). 

One of Soan’s intimate friends was K6etsu, 
whom Soan commissioned to design the texts 
for the books, which were then reproduced for 
printing in movable type. Another artist who 
worked on the project was Sötatsu, who was 
to make small stamps with designs of flowers, 
grasses, butterflies, and similar motifs, for 
printing in mica. Together they produced a 
large number of handscrolls and sAikıshi, 
Sotatsu creating designs over which Koetsu 
wrote poems selected from anthologies of 


the Late Heian and Kamakura periods (cat. 
nos. 83, 84). 

This collaboration ended after 1615, when 
Koetsu moved to Takagamine, a suburb of 
Kyoto, Sotatsu’s career as an independent 
painter began at the same time. Not only did 
he paint subjects taken from classical litera- 
ture (cat. no. 86), he also combined unrelated 
scenes from different emaki, transforming 
earlier compositions into bold, decorative 
schemes. 

The artists who upheld the aesthetic princi- 
ples formulated by Kóetsu and Sötatsu were 
Körin (cat. nos. 132, 133; fig. 50) and his 
younger brother Kenzan (1663—1743). Al- 
though they had never met or worked with 
either of the earlier masters, who died decades 
before they were born, there was a distant 
family connection. Sons of a wealthy busi- 
nessman, Körin and Kenzan received a thor- 
ough education in the arts, as was customary 
for young gentlemen of their class. A prolific 
and versatile painter, Körin employed many 
styles and formats, frequently taking his 


themes from classical literature and working 


them into vivid abstract patterns with radiant 
colors. And Kenzan established a kiln outside 
Kyoto that produced fine ceramics. Decorated 
with classical themes, sometimes painted by 
Korin, these too exemplify the Rinpa aesthetic. 
The Rinpa tradition continued through the 
Edo period, and it continues to be practiced 
today, with moderate success. Körin’s follow- 
ers settled in Edo, where many wealthy art 
patrons lived. One important result of this 
change in patronage was that later Rinpa 
artists—Sakai Höitsu, Suzuki Kiitsu, and 
Ikeda Koson, for example—usually chose as 
subjects straightforward depictions of nature, 
frequently flowers of the four seasons (cat. 
nos. 134-136), and the subtle allusions to clas- 
sical themes, the aesthetic basis of the art of 
Sötatsu and Köetsu, were largely forgotten. 
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OGATA KORIN (1658-1716) 


132. Flowers of Spring and Autumn 


Edo period (1615-1868), shortly after 1701 

Pair of panels, ink and color on cryptomeria wood 
Each panel 137.2 x 19.9 cm (54 x 7% in.) 

Signature: Hokkyo Korin [on the panel at right] 
Seal: Koresuke [on each panel] 


Ex coll.: Hosomi Ryo, Osaka; Inoue Tatsukuro 


LITERATURE: Yamauchi Naosaburo 1918, illus.; 
Tanaka Ichimatsu 1965b, fig. 1; Mizuo Hiroshi 1966, 
vol. 3, pl. 68; Stern 1971, no. 18; Murase 1975, NO. 54; 
Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 43; Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 57. 
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Other than the artists of woodblock prints, 
Ogata Korin (1658—1716) is perhaps the 
Japanese artist best known in the West as 
well as in Japan, and his work reflects a truly 
indigenous taste. Prolific and versatile, Korin 
painted in many different styles and formats, 
frequently taking as his subject themes de- 
rived from classical literature. His composi- 
tions are characterized by bold, brilliantly 
colored abstract patterns, and his work epito- 
mizes what came to be known as the Rinpa 
school. While other artists working in this 
style preceded him, it was his name (specifi- 


cally, the last part) that was adopted to denote 


the entire group; “Rinpa” means “school of 
Rin.” Korin’s popularity was so great that 
only a century after his death, Tani Buncho 
(cat. no. 168) warned against forgeries of his 
work.‘ In the nineteenth century two of his 
followers, Saikai Höitsu (cat. no. 134) and 
Ikeda Koson (cat. nos. 136, 137), attempted to 
establish an authenticated oeuvre.” A group of 
materials known as the Konishi Documents, 
which includes family papers, personal cor- 
respondence, diaries, sketches from life, and 
copies of old paintings, provides insights into 
the artist’s personal life.’ Preserved by the 
Konishi family, whose ancestors had adopted 
Korin’s son, they are now divided between 
the Osaka Municipal Museum of Art anda 
private collection in Tokyo. 

The successive heads of the Ogata fam- 
ily—active patrons of the arts and them- 


selves trained in painting and the classics— 





made and sold kimonos in their shop Kariga- 
neya and typified the cultivated businessmen- 
gentlemen of the capital. Korin’s father, 
Ogata Soken (1621-1687), was an accom- 
plished painter and calligrapher as well as a 
wealthy, well-connected businessman,’ and 
his influence on Kórin's early artistic career 
may have been greater than is generally 
acknowledged. 

Korin is widely believed to have studied 
painting with the minor Kano artist Yama- 
moto Söken (d. 1706). His happy, if some- 
what irresponsible, youth ended abruptly 
with his father’s death, in 1687. Even before 
this, the family business had suffered severe 
losses in patronage as wealth shifted from the 
old aristocracy to the emerging middle-class 
merchants, and Körin, now in serious finan- 
cial difficulty, was forced to find a new means 
of supporting himself. 

About 1692, perhaps as an attempt to im- 
prove his situation, Korin changed the written 
form of his name, preserving the old pro- 
nunciation but adopting a new set of Chinese 
characters that may be interpreted to mean 
“shining gems.” He kept this form for the rest 
of his life, and it appears as his signature on 
many paintings. Korin began his professional 
career as a painter by decorating pottery made 
by his younger brother Kenzan (1663-1743), 
who established a kiln in 1699 at Narutaki, 
northwest of Kyoto. Together they created 
some of the most beautiful pottery of the Edo 
period. Soon afterward, Kórin's paintings 


Figure 51. Kondo 
Katsunobu (fl. ca. 
1716—36), Courtesan 
Reading in Front of a 
Tokonoma. Hanging 
scroll, color on paper, 
48.8 x 61.6 cm (19% x 
24/4 in.). Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston 
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began to gain recognition, and in 1701 he was 
granted the title Aokkyo, an honor reserved 
for artists of unusual distinction. Attracted 
by the more affluent clientele in the bustling 
city of Edo, Korin went there at least twice, 
in 1704—5 and again in 1707—9. He spent his 
last years in the congenial company of the 
waning court aristocracy of Kyoto. 

Very few of Körin’s works are known 
from before 1701, the year he received the 
honorific hokkyo. What is most characteristic 
of his extant work is its urbane sophistication 
and charm. His dramatic compositions also 
reveal a knowledge of textile designs and 
techniques. At the basis of Korin’s art is a 
deep admiration for the aesthetic ideals of 
the early Rinpa masters Koetsu and Sotatsu 
(cat. nos. 83—87), to whom he was distantly 
related. He once owned a lacquer box by 
Koetsu and a screen painting by Sotatsu, and 
he made copies after Sotatsu’s designs. One 


OGATA KORIN (1658-1716) 


133. Hotei 


Edo period (1615-1868), after 1704 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper 

28.5 x 36.9 cm (11; x 14% in.) 
Signature: Jakumeı Korin 

Seal: Dosu 


Ex coll.: Hara Tomitaro, Kanagawa Prefecture 


LITERATURE: Yamauchi Naosaburo 1918, illus.; 
Uemura Masuro 1940, fig. 110; Tanaka Ichimatsu 
1965b, fig. 42; Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 2, p. 81; 
Murase 1975, no. 55; Tokyo National Museum 
1985a, no. 44; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, 
no. 58; Murashige Yasushi 1991, fig. 162. 
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could say that the aesthetic aspirations of the 
two earlier masters culminate in the classical 
narrative paintings of Körin. 

Flowers of Spring and Autumn combines 
two aspects of Kórin's art —decorative 
paintings of flowers and ink paintings after 
Chinese subjects. On the panel at the right is 
the single motif of white plum blossoms, 
harbinger of spring. The small flowers stand 
out against the fine-grained wood and stark 
branches of the leafless tree. In the lower 
right corner are Korin’s signature, “Hokkyo 
Körin,” and his round seal, “Koresuke.” The 
same seal without the signature appears on 
the companion panel, which depicts flowers 
and grasses of late summer and early 
autumn: morning glories, pampas grasses, 
white and blue bellflowers, and exuberant 
white, pink, and red chrysanthemums. 

Both panels are slightly bowed. Contem- 
porary paintings of room interiors (fig. 51, 


Believed to be an avatar of Maitreya, the 
Buddha of the Future, Hotei (Ch: Budai) is 
one of the most beloved characters of Zen 
Buddhism." Potbellied and bald, this cheer- 
ful, blissful man roamed the countryside in 
the late ninth—early tenth century in the area 
of Mount Si-ming, in southern China, carry- 
ing his few belongings in a patched cloth 
bag. Hotei was probably portrayed in paint- 
ing soon after his death, and later entered the 
folklore of China and Japan as one of the 
Shichifukujin (Seven Gods of Good Fortune). 
Beginning in the Muromachi period, the 
deity was depicted by innumerable artists, 
regardless of their religious inclination. 
Körin’s paintings of Chinese mythological 
and historical personages usually differ from 
conventional interpretations in that he often 
transforms them into humorous characters. 
He made many ink drawings of Hotei in un- 
orthodox poses—bouncing on his bag while 
kicking a ball skyward or riding a wild horse, 


page 310) sometimes include similar panels 
that are shown hanging against the curved 
posts that often served to set off tokonoma 
(alcoves). Although the Burke panels are too 
wide to have been displayed side by side 
against a single pillar, they may have been 
displayed on adjoining sides. 

The handling of the brush and the sharp 
brushline in the signature resemble the signa- 
ture on his pre-hokkyo works. Furthermore, 
the “Koresuke” seal was used on works dat- 
ing to shortly after he was granted the title in 
1701. The panels may therefore be dated to 
just after 1701. 


1. Buncho gadan, in Sakazaki Shizuka 1917, p. 799. 

. Sakai Hoitsu 1815; and Ikeda Koson 1864. 

. On Korin’s life, see Yamane Yuzo 1962<. 

. The second-generation head of the Ogata family, 
Dohaku, was married to Koetsu’s sister; Korin’s 
grandfather, Sohaku, lived near Koetsu at 
Takagamine. 
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for example, activities that perhaps express 
his divesting himself of wordly attachments.’ 
Here, Hotei is shown leaning against the bag, 
his constant companion. Merging with Hotei, 
it can easily be mistaken for the deity’s pot- 
belly. Grinning, Hotei seems amused by this 
cunning deception of the unsuspecting view- 
er. The bag, drawn in light ink, contrasts 
with the four patches of pitch-black ink that 
denote Hotei’s two sleeves and the tip and 
base of the pole on which he carries his bag. 
Körin here loaded the brush with dark ink 
and, turning it on its side to form two broad 
strokes, “wrote” the sleeves. 

The square “Dösü” seal is impressed 
below Körin’s signature. Adopted in 1704, 
the name can be used to date the drawing to 
the last dozen years of his life.’ 


ı. Chapin 1933, Pp. 47-52. 
2. Murashige Yasushi 1991, figs. 157—62. 
3. Tanaka Ichimatsu 1965b, p. 27. 
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SAKAI HOITSU (1761-1828) 


134. Blossoming Cherry Trees 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1805 

Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink, color, and 
gold on gilded paper 

Each screen 96.5 x 208.8 cm (38 x 82⁄4 in.) 
Signature: Kishin hitsu [on each screen] 

Seal: Hottsu [on each screen] 


Ex coll.: Iwasaki, Tokyo 


LITERATURE: Honma Art Museum 1969, no. 18; 
Yamane Yuzo 1977-80, vol. 5 (1978), pls. 10, 23, 
24; Chizawa Teiji 1981, fig. 40; Tokyo National 
Museum 1985a, no. 45; Kobayashi Tadashi 1990, 
pl. 57; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 59; 
Nakamachi Keiko 19924, pp. 1032—33. 
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Sakai Höitsu (1761-1828), who painted this 
simple and elegant pair of screens, was an 
ardent admirer of the art of Ogata Korin (cat. 
nos. 132, 133), and eventually he succeeded 
where Körin had failed—in transplanting the 
Kyoto art of Rinpa to Edo. Höitsu was born 
in this new center of power, the second son of 
Sakai Tadamochi, lord of Harima Province 
and Himeji Castle. He was thus part of the 
elite of Edo society. He was trained not only 
in the martial arts—as befitting a member of 
the samurai class—but in the literary arts 
of haikaz and kyoka (satirical poetry), and in 
painting. Through his family’s patronage, 
Hoitsu came to know such eminent painters of 
Edo as So Shiseki, Kameda Bosai, who fre- 
quently wrote colophons on Hoitsu’s paint- 
ings, and Tani Buncho (cat. nos. 166-168). 
No doubt reflecting the styles of these older 
contemporaries, Hditsu’s work reveals many 
influences, but his earliest interest seems to 
have been in ukzyo-e, the paintings and prints 
of city life, especially as observed in the 
pleasure quarters of the capital. Hoitsu based 
several paintings on the work of the leading 
ukiyo-e painter and printmaker Utagawa 





Toyoharu (1735—1814). One of these, dated to 
1785, also reveals the influences of Nagasaki- 
school realism and of the Kano manner, sug- 
gesting that Hoitsu was already well versed in 
several styles while still in his early twenties. 
In 1797, Höitsu took the tonsure under the 
guidance of a monk from Nishi Honganji, 
Kyoto, who was visiting Edo at the time. He 
nevertheless continued to lead a secular life; 
indeed, he later lived with a former courtesan 
of the Yoshiwara district of Edo. Ostensibly, 
he had taken the tonsure for reasons of health, 
but so doing enabled him to remove himself 
from official duties, which must have increased 
after the death of his older brother. Asa 
monk, Hoitsu immersed himself in the artistic 
life. In 1798, he traveled to Nishi Honganji to 
visit the monk who had officiated at his investi 
ture. The temple owned the /rises, a famous 
pair of screens by Korin now in the Nezu 
Institute of Fine Arts, Tokyo (fig. 50, pages 
308-9), and Hoitsu most likely had the oppor- 
tunity to study them during his visit. His paint 
ings dating to 1801, one of which is the /rises 
formerly in the Aschwin Lippe collection, cer- 
tainly reflect the influence of the Korin work. 





Hoitsu seems to have regarded the revival 
of Körin’s art in Edo as a lifelong personal 
mission. In 1815, he published the Ogata ryu 
ryaku inpu (A Selection of Seals from the 
Korin School). The same year, he organized 
the commemoration of the centennial of 
Korin’s death, which involved a retrospective 
exhibition and the publication of a catalogue 
of Korin’s work the Korinhyakuzu (A Selection 
of One Hundred Paintings by Korin). In 1817, 
Hoitsu’s own oeuvre was published as the 
Oson Gafu (Collected Paintings of Hoitsu). 
His publishing activities also included a cata- 
logue of the work of Korin’s brother Kenzan 
(1663-1743), which appeared in 1823. But 
despite his involvement with many different 
schools, most of his own work, even the 
ink-monochrome paintings, reflect the 
Rinpa style. 

Paintings of cherry trees—the premier 
symbol of Japan—in isolation are surpris- 
ingly rare. An emblem of spring in literature 
and painting or an allusion to a famous site 
(meisho; cat. nos. 140, 141), cherry trees had 
rarely, if ever, been treated alone as a subject 

for painting. Here, three cherry trees—one 


large and venerable, at the right, and two 
young and slender, at the left—seem to reach 
beyond the painting frame to entwine their 
branches. Originally without the wide silver 
band at the bottom, the composition illustrates 
Hoitsu’s unerring sense of space, created by 
an expanse of gold leaf. The screens have the 
sophistication that characterizes the art of 
Hoitsu and the art of Rinpa after it was freed 
from the literary allusions with which it had 
been associated since its beginnings in Kyoto. 

The signature name, “Kishin,” was one of 
three priestly names that Hoitsu adopted in 
1797. “Hoitsu,” which appears in the seal, is 
the name he began to use about 1798. Judg- 
ing from the calligraphic style of the signa- 
ture, the screens would date to about 1805, 
when Hoitsu was in his mid-forties.* 


1. The painting, which depicts two sisters, is in the 
Hosomi Museum, Kyoto; see Chiba Municipal 
Museum 1996, no. 156. 

2. Kono Motoaki 1978, fig. 6; Nakamachi Keiko 1990, 
p. 87. 

3. Kobayashi Tadashi 1990, p. 301. 
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SUZUKI KIITSU (1796-1858) 


135. Irises and Moth 


Edo period (1615—1868), ca. 1850s 
Hanging scroll, ink and color on silk 
101.6 x 33 cm (40 x 13 in.) 

Signature: Seiser Kırısu 

Seal: Shukurin 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, add. no. 109; Shira- 
hata Yoshi 1975, vol. 3, pl. 54; Yamane Yuzo 1977— 
80, vol. 5 (1978), pls. 156, 182; Hosono Masanobu 
1979, pl. 53; Nakamura Tanio 1979, pl. 73; Kono 
Motoaki 1982a, fig. 25; Tokyo National Museum 
1985a, no. 46; Kobayashi Tadashi 1990, pl. 132; 
Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 60. 


Sharp blades of iris here grow in a vacuum, 
with tight buds and flowers in full bloom— 
the petals striped and spotted——receding to 
the back of the picture plane. The wings of a 
lone moth echo the large petals and green 
blades. The impression created from combin- 
ing two seemingly irreconcilable elements— 
Western realism and the decorativeness of 
the Rinpa style—is that of a conflicting 
vision of nature, at once realistic and surreal. 

Suzuki Kiitsu (1796-1858), who painted 
this scroll, left a large body of work, some of 
which emulates the style of his teacher, Sakai 
Höitsu (cat. no. 134). Others, which are at 
times tinged with a jolting modernity, display 
a more individualistic style. Only one paint- 
ing is inscribed with a date—1857, the year 
before the artist’s death.’ 

The son of a cloth dyer, Kiitsu entered 
Hoitsu’s studio in 1813, at the age of seven- 
teen. Höitsu is said to have arranged for 
Kiitsu to marry the older sister of a fellow 
student, Suzuki Reitan, a samurai retainer of 
Lord Sakai; a few years later, the young artist 
was permitted to adopt the name “Suzuki” 
and to assume Reitan’s position in the Sakai 
family. By then an accomplished follower of 
Hoitsu, Kiitsu assisted the master in the 1815 
publication Korin hyakuzu (A Selection of 
One Hundred Paintings by Korin) and served 
as his companion on many occasions. Together 
they visited Yoshiwara and attended chanoyu 


and kaikai gatherings and performances of 
No plays. Kiitsu’s friendship with Hoitsu 
thus extended to many of Hoitsu's other 
acquaintances—the nanga artist Kameda 
Bösai (cat. no. 167), for example, and the 
poet and essayist Ota Nanpo (1749-1823). 
Kiitsu’s responsibilities as Hoitsu’s assistant 
continued to increase, especially after the 
early death of Hoitsu's adopted son, Oho, in 
1841 (cat. no. 138). Kiitsu became so adeptat 
working in Hoitsu's style that he was given 
the task of executing paintings on his mas- 
ter's behalf.* 

A chronology of Kiitsu’s work based on 
the calligraphic style of his signatures was 
compiled by Tsuji Nobuo in 1978.? The sig- 
nature on the Burke painting is executed in 
two styles: “Seisei” is written with a flourish, 
while “Kiitsu” is written in the simpler gyosho 
script. The one dated work, painted in 1857, 
is signed in an identical manner. Jrises and 
Moth can thus be dated to the last phase of 
the artist’s career. 


=~ 


. The painting, entitled Seesubun, which illustrates the 
celebration of the first day of spring, is also in the 
Burke Collection. See Yamane Yuzo 1977—80, vol. 5, 
no. 203. For a detailed discussion of Kiitsu’s life, see 
Yokoyama Kumiko 1994, pp. 193—216. 

2. Archives at the University of Michigan include let- 
ters from Hoitsu asking Kiitsu to complete commis- 
sions for his patrons. See also Kono Motoaki 1983, 
DP>9= 23: 

. Tsuji Nobuo 1978, pp. 57—72. 
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IKEDA KOSON (1802-1867) 


136. Cypress Lrees 


Edo period (1615-1868) 

Two-panel folding screen, ink on paper 

150.6 x 160.2 cm (59 /1 x 63 /s in.) 

Signature: Koson Sanshin utsusu oite Renshinkutsu 


Seals: Chaga zanmati-an shu and Sanshin 


LITERATURE: Murase 1971, no. 7; Yamane Yuzo 
1977-80, vol. 5 (1978), pl. 213; Tokyo National 
Museum 1985a, no. 47; Murase 1990, no. 9; Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 61; Kobayashi 
Tadashi 1991, pl. 92. 





Little is known about Ikeda Koson (1802— 
1867), who painted this exquisite screen, other 
than that he was one of the leading students— 
with his older colleague Kiitsu (cat. no. 135) — 
of Sakai Höitsu (cat. no. 134). His signature, 
“Koson Sanshin utsusu oite Renshinkutsu” 
(Drawn by Koson Sanshin at the Cavern for 
Refining the Mind) hints at a leaning toward 
the spiritual life, and the larger of his two 
seals, “Chaga zanmai-an shu” (Master of the 
Hut for Tea, Painting, and Spiritual Concen- 
tration), suggests an involvement with chanoyu. 
Stylistically, Koson’s work emulates that of 
his teacher. Also like Hoitsu, he published a 
book on Ogata Korin (cat. nos. 132, 133), 
Shinsen Korin hyakuzu (A New Selection of 
One Hundred Paintings by Korin).’ 

Koson’s oeuvre is composed mainly of 
brilliantly colored, sharply delineated, semi- 





realistic works that show traces of Western 
influence. This exceptionally beautiful screen 
in ink monochrome veers sharply from the 
artist’s standard style and is widely praised as 
one of the finest ink paintings by an artist of 
the Rinpa school. 

The cypress was a favorite Rinpa subject. 
Using only ink, Koson achieves a subtly dec- 
orative effect in a spectrum of tones from 
black to pearl gray. The uniformity of the 
leaves in both shape and size may indicate that 
Koson copied them from preexisting patterns, 
as did Korin on occasion. The application of 
wet over partially dried ink, in the tarashiko- 
mi technique, lends a blurred effect, creating 
an impression of damp woods in early morn- 
ing, with soft, intermittent rays of sun. 


1. Ikeda Koson 1864. 
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IKEDA KOSON (1802-1867) 


137. The Thirty-six Immortal Poets 


Edo period (1615—1868) 

Two-panel folding screen, ink and color on silk 
172.8 x 174.6 cm (68 x 68% in.) 

Signature: Koson Fujiwara Sanshin utsusu 


Seals: Renshinkutsu and Sanshin 


LITERATURE: Yamane Yuzo 1977—80, vol. 5 
(1978), pl. 214; Takeda Tsuneo, Takio Kimiko, and 
Minamidani Kei 1982, p. 47; Murashige Yasushi 
1991, pl. 74; Yamane Yuzo et al. 1994, no. 13. 
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As far as we know from extant examples, the 


theme of the Thirty-six Immortal Poets 
(Sanjurokkasen; cat. nos. 39-41) did not appear 
on large screens until the early Edo period. At 
that time, the Rinpa painter Ogata Körin (cat. 
NOS. 132, 133) made a group portrait on a two- 
fold screen, with the poets depicted in semi- 
caricature.’ The composition became one of 
the most frequently copied of Korin's paint- 
ings. At least ten versions—by such Rinpa 
artists as Hoitsu, Kiitsu, and Oho—are known 
today. Six of the copies, all of which are close- 
ly modeled on the original, are on two-fold 


screens; the other four are on hanging scrolls. 


This version, by Ikeda Koson (1802—1867), 
also maintains the general appearance of the 
J 


original. Seventeen poets are depicted on the 
right panel and eighteen on the left (Princess 
Saigüi no Nyögo, behind the curtain at the 
top, is not visible). Koson’s version has 
more breathing space than does the original, 
created by the presence of a kind of path 
that weaves through the composition. The 
arrangement of the figures in three parallel 
diagonals brings to Korin’s powerful —thougt 


crowded—-composition a sense not only of 


ordered space but of a certain intimacy among 
the poets, who appear to be engaged in highly 


absorbing conversation. 


1. Murashige Yasushi 1991, pl. 68. 


SAKAI OHO (1808-1841) 


138. Mu Tamagawa (Six Jewel Rivers) 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1839 

Six handscrolls, ink, color, and gold on silk 
Average dimensions 9 x 119.6 cm (37 x 47% in.) 
Signature: Oko hitsu [on each scroll] 


Seal: Hansei [on each scroll] 


LITERATURE: Kobayashi Tadashi and Murashige 
Yasushi 1992, suppl. 3; Murase 1993, no. 39; Yasu- 
mura Toshinobu 1993, nos. 94-101; Murase 1995, 


PP: 94—97. 


These six handscrolls are so tiny that when 
rolled up each fits comfortably in the palm of 
the hand. The paintings, which are in pristine 
condition, shimmer with vibrant color. There 
is no text. The subject is identified by the title 
of each scroll, which is inscribed on a small 
piece of paper affixed to the scroll’s cover. 
The titles refer to six rivers in various parts 
of Japan that are named Tamagawa, or Jewel 
River: Noda no Tamagawa, Tetsukuri no 
Tamagawa, Noji no Tamagawa, Ide no Tama- 
gawa, Kinuta no Tamagawa, and Koya no 
Tamagawa. The labels were most likely exe- 
cuted by Nakano Kigyoku, a student of 
Suzuki Kiitsu (cat. no. 135) who also wrote 
the two inscriptions on the lid of the two- 
tiered box in which the paintings are kept. 
On the outside of the lid the scrolls are iden- 
tified as Mu Tamagawa rokkan (Six Scrolls of 
the Six Jewel Rivers); on the underside are 
the inscriptions “Oho hitsu” (Painted by 
Oho) and “Seisei Kigyoku shi” (Recorded by 
Seisei Kigyoku). Oho himself signed “Oho 
hitsu” at the end of each scroll, which is also 
impressed with his Aansez seal. 

Each scroll shows a horizontal expanse of 
landscape in which the main elements of the 
composition are gradually introduced and 
then slowly fade out in almost cinematic 
fashion. The tradition of miniature hand- 
scrolls—which offered the singular challenge 
of working within a format that allowed little 
room for vertical expansion while providing 
a broad horizontal space—had been estab- 
lished long before Oho’s time; ko-e (little pic- 
tures), of which many examples are extant, 
are mentioned in the literature of the Muro- 
machi period.’ 

Hills and shorelines are here rendered in 
soft gray ink, and a light shade of robin’s-egg 
blue leads the eye to the middle section of each 
scroll, where breathtaking views of the river in 
midcurrent unfold in vivid hues of aquama- 
rine. Oho made no attempt to organize the 
scenes according to the four seasons or any 
other sequence. An arbitrary system is there- 
fore adopted here, though the northernmost 
river, Noda no Tamagawa, is placed first and 
the southernmost, at Koya, south of Nara, is 
placed last. 


Noda no Tamagawa is located at Noda, 
near Sendai, in the province of Mutsu (Miyagi 
Prefecture). An aristocratic lady, elegantly 
dressed, is shown with a male servant. Their 
attention is diverted by a flight of beach 
plovers; the lady turns her head toward the 
birds, partially shielding her face with a raised 
sleeve in a gesture reminiscent of a dance pose. 
A boat with a white sail appears on the far 
horizon, and a cluster of houses at the foot of 
the hills across the water suggests the great 
distance they have yet to cover. The vast space 
serves to evoke both the mood of the travel- 
ers and the lonely isolation of the far north. 

Tetsukuri no Tamagawa is on the Musa- 
shino plain, west of Tokyo. In this scene, two 
women beat clothes in a tub; strips of white 
fabric have been hung up to dry near the 
farmhouses behind them. The riverbanks are 
protected by a weir. At the end of a sandbar, 
the bent figure of a woman can be seen as 
she rinses her clothes in the stream. Across 
the water is Mount Fuji, its majestic snow- 
covered peak rising high above a range of hills. 

In the next scene, a courtier and his two 
attendants stand on the bank of Noji no 
Tamagawa, in Omi Province (Shiga Prefec- 
ture), contemplating a grove of bush clover 
resplendent with autumn color. (The river is 
also known as Hagi no Tamagawa, or Jewel 
River of Bush Clover.) 

Ide no Tamagawa lies south of Kyoto. In 
this scene a courtier on horseback, accompanied 
by two attendants on foot, crosses the river in 
the spring. Yellow yamabuki are in bloom, 
and cherry trees blossom on the distant hills. 

Kinuta no Tamagawa is in Osaka. The 
shadows cast by eulalia plants that ring the 
base of low-lying hills are a harbinger of 
evening. Plumes of eulalia in the foreground 
are tinged with gold, while the hills and trees 
in the distance are submerged in shadowy 
gray. Two women are hard at work fulling 
cloth, their night repast close at hand. Spots 
of gold wash applied to the teapot, cups, and 
fulling block reflect the radiance of the full 
moon, hanging high above the river at the 
left, and a flock of geese traverses the shining 
circle, their cries shattering the stillness of 
the evening. 
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The final handscroll shows the Tamagawa 
located deep in the sacred mountains at Koya, 
south of Nara. Dark ink tones dominate, in 
combination with a deep green that enhances 
the shadowy depths of the mountain range. 
The current is rough, broken by stones and 
rocks, and no flowering plants are visible. The 
figure taking in this wild, barren scene is, 
appropriately, an aged Buddhist monk accom- 
panied by a young acolyte. The atmosphere is 
somber, befitting the holy character of the site. 

The name “Tamagawa” may originally 
have been used to refer to any beautiful river, 
as the word tama (jewel) was often employed 


== 
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by itself as an adjective to describe any 
splendid or elegant object. The theme of six 
beautiful rivers enjoyed great popularity in 
the nineteenth century, especially among 
ukiyo-e printmakers. Nevertheless, these six 
tiny handscrolls remain, so far, one of only 
two extant examples of paintings on the 
theme, the other being a single handscroll by 
Sumiyoshi Gukei (1631—1705).* We do not 
know when these particular rivers were sin- 
gled out or when the six were grouped to- 
gether to form a set. 

A poem about a Tamagawa appears in 
Japan's earliest anthology of poetry, the late- 
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eighth-century Man’yoshu (Collection of Ten 


Thousand Leaves). This verse, from the sec- 
tion “Azuma uta” (Eastern Poems), refers to 
the bleaching of cloth, an occupation later 
selected for inclusion in images of Tetsukuri 
no Tamagawa. The name “Tamagawa” was 
eventually included in a large compendium 
of place names used as utamakura (pillow 
words), phrases that served to inspire poets; 
subsequently, many verses were composed 
about rivers called Tamagawa.’ Although the 
majority of such poems mention “beautiful 
rivers” without reference to sites, a small 
number describe objects, activities, or attri- 
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butes that later became associated with six 
specific rivers:* 


Noda no Tamagawa: Beach plover, new 


green leaves 


Tetsukuri no Tamagawa: Bleaching and 
drying of cloth 


Noji no Tamagawa: Bush clover, moon 


Ide no Tamagawa: Yamabuki flowers, 
unohana flowers, horseback riding, frogs 


Kinuta no Tamagawa: Fulling of cloth, pines 


Koya no Tamagawa: Travelers 


Aada no Tamagaws 
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While many mezsho (famous scenic places) 


served as subjects for paintings (meisho-e) 
during the Heian and Kamakura periods, 
apparently none of the six Tamagawa was 
among them. Only one poem about a 
Tamagawa painting is recorded in the Heian 
period.’ Interestingly, among the many 
meisho on sliding screens at the palace com- 
plex of the Saisho Shiten’noin, which was 
built for retired emperor Go-Toba in 1207, 
there was not a single one that represented 
a Tamagawa.° 

There are few references to meisho-e from 
subsequent eras,’ but it is possible that the 





iconographic standard for the representation 
of the theme was established shortly before 
the production of a set of six Tamagawa 
prints by the woodblock-print master Suzuki 
Harunobu (1725—1770). These can be dated 
to between 1765 and the year of Harunobus 
death. In 1765, Harunobu perfected the tech- 
nique of nishiki-e (brocade pictures, or col- 
ored prints) by using multiple blocks fora 
single image. The prints bear the title Mu 
Tamagawa; each scene depicts a river and 
includes a quotation from a Heian-period 
poem. It is not unlikely that these prints pro- 
vided a prototype for other ukiyo-e artists, 








whose works include the same poems and 
some of the same sites: 


1. Noda no Tamagawa 
When evening approaches, 
plovers cry in the briny air 


over Tamagawa *s stream 


at Noda of Michinoku. 


—Noin Hoshi® 


2. Tetsukuri no Tamagawa 
The cloth that is hung 
over the fence for bleaching 
catches the morning dew 
at the village of Tamagawa. 
— Fujiwara Nagakıyo’ 


3. Nojt no Tamagawa 
I shall come back again tomorrow 
to the Tamagawa of Noji. 
The moon shines over the bush clovers 
and rests upon the 
rivers colored waves. 


— Minamoto Toshiyori” 


4. Ide no Tamagawa 
As I stop my horse 
to give him water, 
dew from the yamabuki flowers 
is lost in the stream 
of Tamagawa at Ide. 


—Figiwara Shunzet" 


Ternnkurn no Taomagawa 
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5. Kinuta no Tamagawa If, as seems to be the case, the iconographic 
The autumn wind over the pines tradition for Mu Tamagawa was established 
sounds forlorn. sometime before Harunobu's prints, it can be 
In the loneliness, traced clearly only in printmaking, literature, 
the sound of fulling cloth and music. About 1700, a number of essays 
at Tamagawa. by haikai poets were published that included 


—Minamoto Toshiyori® the name Mu Tamagawa in their titles." And 


E nearly contemporaneous with Harunobu’s 

6. Koya no Tamagawa = , 

prints, a musical composition written for the 

Forgetting the warning a 

koto by Mitsuhashi Kengyo (d. 1760) was 

not to do so, . 

EN also titled Mu Tamagawa. The composition 

a traveler to Koya’s Tamagawa = 

on apparently inspired a series of song and 
dips his hand in the water. 


Koto Deishi3 dance pieces that were used until the mid- 
— Kobo Daishi 


nineteenth century by such major schools 
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of music as the Tomimoto, Joruri, Nagauta, leyasu’s day, expanded by leaps and bounds. 
and Kiyomoto. Edo’s mushrooming population suffered 
Documentation on the room decorations from a chronic water shortage, particularly 


of Edo Castle may provide an important clue disastrous in the wake of the fires that fre- 
to the origins of the theme in painting. Now quently ravaged the city. 


used as the residence of the imperial family Nothing of the splendor of the castle’s 

in Tokyo, Edo Castle was the seat of the Edo-period interior decoration remains, but 
Tokugawa administration and the residence the plan of the sliding screens can be deter- 
of the shoguns. First constructed in 1456, it mined from the sketches made in preparation 
was chosen as the Tokugawa power base by for the reconstruction of the nishi no maru 


leyasu (r. 1603—5) in 1600. The castle under- (the residence of the retired shoguns and 
went a succession of constructions and reno-  heirs-apparent) and the hon maru (the living 
vations throughout the Edo period, while the quarters of the reigning shoguns), carried out 
city of Edo, a small fishing; village before in 1839 and 1845, respectively. The drawings, 
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now mounted on 264 handscrolls, are pre- still in situ. Sadly, they were destroyed by fire 
served in the Tokyo National Museum, along in 1844, and it is thus impossible to determine 
with the many volumes of the Koyo nikki whether Tan’yü’s panels were used as models 
(Chronicles of Official Projects), which were for all the paintings made for Osanobu’s 
kept by Kano Osanobu (1796-1846), the restoration. It seems safe to assume, however, 
leader of the Kano school, to whom respon- that most of them were based closely on the 
sibility for both reconstruction projects had mid-seventeenth-century works.” 


been given.” 


In both the nishi no maru and the Aon maru, 
Osanobv’s orders from the shogun were the kyusoku no ma (rooms for relaxation) were 
to copy the screen paintings that remainedin decorated with numerous mezsho-e. Under- 
the hon maru. These panels had been executed _ standably, these included famous sites recently 
by the most revered of the Kano-school mas-~ _ selected from the eastern and northern 
ters, Kano Tan’yti (cat. nos. 107, 108) fora provinces, which were closer to Edo, rather 


much earlier reconstruction, of 1659, and were than the western and southern sites favored 
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during the Heian and Kamakura periods.” 
Scenes of the Tamagawa were among these 
pictures (fig. 52), and it is possible that their 
inclusion marked their debut in the genre of 
meisho painting. Most significantly, the scenes 
are identifiable even without inscriptions, as 
the principal pictorial elements are identical 
tothose that appear in Harunobu’s wood- 
block prints and in the present paintings by 
Oho. Also notable is the fact that most of 
the scenes were placed in the bottom areas 
on small screens, while Tetsukuri no 
Tamagawa occupied the entire length of 
afull screen. 





Figure 52. Kano Osanobu 
(1796-1846), Preparatory 
Drawing for “Tetsukuri no 
Tamagawa.” Handscroll, ink 
and color on paper, 42.7 X 
239.7 cm (16% x 94% in.). 
Tokyo National Museum 
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What prompted Tan’yü, in 1659, to accord 
such a prominent position to Tetsukuri no 
Tamagawa? The answer to this question may 
be found in the records of the city construction 
projects commissioned by the Edo bakufu. In 
1652, to alleviate the chronic water shortage, 
the bakufu launched an ambitious project to 
construct an aqueduct that would bring water 
to the city from the river of Musashino. This 
aqueduct, known as the Tamagawa Josui, is 
still partially preserved in the western section 
of Tokyo.” Its completion in 1654 was enthu- 
siastically welcomed by both the citizens of 
the city and the residents of Edo Castle.” 





It may thus be posited that the theme of 
the six Tamagawa was devised to commemo- 
rate the government’s successful undertak- 
ing. The grouping together of six rivers was 
clearly inspired by the tradition of assem- 
bling objects, themes, or persons into groups 
of six. The many examples would include, 
most prominently, the Rokudo (Six Realms 
of Reincarnation) and the Rokkasen (The 
Six Immortal Poets). 

Oho, one of the last Rinpa artists of the 
Edo period, died when he was quite young, 
leaving only a small body of work. Many of 
his paintings are based on, or inspired by, the 
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work of Sakai Höitsu (cat. no. 134), his adop- 


tive father and teacher. The second son of a 
monk at Honganji, Edo, Oho was adopted at 
age twelve and later assumed Hoitsu’s artistic 
mantle. His paintings reflect not only the 
influence of Hoitsu but also that of Suzuki 
Kiitsu (cat. no. 135), Höitsu’s star pupil. Hoitsu 
was a noted arkai poet, with a number of 
poetry anthologies to his credit, and Kiitsu 
pursued similar interests. Oho was perhaps 
inspired to use the Tamagawa theme because 
of its popularity with the circle of aikai 
poetry enthusiasts who gathered around his 
teacher and his older colleague. 






Other factors may also have encouraged 
Oho to turn to this subject. It is well known, 
for instance, that early in his career Hoitsu 
experimented with ukiyo-e, and it was among 
the ukiyo-e printmakers at Edo that the theme 
was first established. It is entirely possible that 
Oho himself may have had a close working 
relationship with such master printmakers as 
Hiroshige (cat. no. 152), who produced a large 
number of woodcuts on this subject, including 
a set of six that is identical to Oho’s but which 
appears to postdate Oho’s death in, 1841. 

The Mu Tamagawa theme might well have 
disappeared as a subject for painting after 
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Tan’yu used it in 1659. Fortunately, it was 
revived in 1839, when Osanobu copied 
Tan’yu’s wall paintings; Oho’s handscrolls 
may be dated to about the same time. Al- 
though no connection has been established, 
it is also possible that Oho was first intro- 
duced to the imagery of the Jewel Rivers 
by artists of the Kano school. 


I. Umezu Jiro 1961, pp. 103—4. 

2. This scroll, in a private collection in the United 
States, dates to between 1691 and 1705. Poems are 
inscribed on the scroll, and its painted scenes are 
quite different from those on the Burke set; one of 
the six rivers, moreover, is located in a different 
place. See Murase 1995, pp. 98—99 and fig. 10. 








. Katagiri Yoichi 1972, pp. 418-19. 

4. Takahashi Yoshio 1974, pp. 2-21. 

. The preface of poem 899 (listed again as poem 93), 
by Mibu no Tadami, dated 958, states that it was 
“composed about a painting on a byobu which 


depicts a man leaning over a fence as he attemptsto 
entice a young girl at Ide, where yamabuki flowers 
are in bloom.” See Ienaga Saburo 1966a. 


. These screens, depicting forty-six mezsho, are los, 


but a diary kept by the courtier-poet Fujiwara Teika 
(1162—1241) preserves the Meigertsukt, a day-to- 
day account of the progress of the project and 
provides information about the artists, the places 
chosen as subjects, and the layout of the scenes. 
The appearance of the lost paintings can be recon- 
structed from the 460 poems by ten poets (one 
poem per meisho for each) that were written to 
accompany the paintings. The poems can be found 
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in Gunsho ruzju 1928—37, vol. 8, pp. 398—410. See 
also Meigetsuki 1977, vol. 2, p. 297. 

7, Inoue Ken’ichiro 1977, pp. 150-55. 

8. Noin (b. 988), Shin kokinshu (New Collection of 
Poems Ancient and Modern, ca. 1206), poem 643. 

g. Fujiwara Nagakiyo, Fuboku wakasho, poem 14647. 

10, Toshiyori (ca. 1055—ca. 1129), Senzarshu (ca. 1188), 
poem 280. * 

11. Toshinari (Shunzei, 1114—1204), Shin kokinshu, 
poem 159. 

12. Senzaishu, poem 339. 

13. Kukai (Kobo Daishi, 774-835), Fugashu (1344—46), 
poem 1788. 

14. Takahashi Yoshio 1974, p. 9. 

1. For excerpts from this chronicle, see Tokyo 
National Museum 1989a, vol. 1, pp. 167-461. 

16. Ibid., pp. 22—23. 

17. For the hon maru wall paintings, see ibid., vol. 2, 


p. 58; for the nishi no maru paintings, see ibid., 

p. 129 (these are reproduced in color, in a larger 
plate, in Tokyo National Museum 1988, p. 18); see 
also Murase 1995, fig. 9. 

. It originally extended for 85 kilometers (53 miles) 
through the open field of Musashino, first as an 
open canal and then, inside the city proper, as a 
series of pipes made of wood and bamboo. 
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19. For a summary of this project, see Hamurocho 
Kyoiku Iinkai 1980. 
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Much admired by the French Impressionists, 
the prints and paintings known as ukiyo-e (pic- 
tures of the floating world) continue to be the 
Japanese art form most familiar in the West. In 
its earliest written form, the word ukiyo re- 
flected the Buddhist belief that life (yo) on 
earth is wearisome (uki) and transitory. This 
attitude mellowed considerably through the 
centuries. By the Edo period the word uki was 
indicated by a Chinese ideogram that means 
“to float.” In its modified connotation ukiyo 
was an injunction to make the most of this 
ephemeral life by plunging into its “floating” 
current. Ukiyo-e are thus pictures that show 
the pursuit of all the pleasing things the world 
offers, with an emphasis on the transitory 
indulgences available for purchase in the the- 
ater and pleasure districts of the great cities. 
Uktyo-e represents the final phase in the 
long evolution of Japanese genre painting 
(fizokuga). Although its ultimate origins lie 
in Heian painting of the tenth century, it 
may be more directly traced to the sixteenth- 
century panoramic compositions known as 
rakuchu-rakugai qu (scenes in and around the 
capital; cat. no. 139). The emphasis in these 
paintings was not so much on human figures 
as on landscapes and symbols of seasonal 
change. (Gradually rakuchii-rakugai screens 
would go out of fashion, when Kyoto was sup- 


planted by Edo as the nation’s political and 
economic center.) During the Momoyama 
period, human figures began to dominate. As 
though in a bid for independence, the myriad 
small scenes that had filled the Kyoto screens 
began to acquire a life of their own, as it were, 
in anew vogue that showed one subject, much 
enlarged, per screen. At the same time, far 
greater attention was given to the figures par- 
ticipating in the activities, now portrayed in 
close-ups, by artists delighted to record con- 
temporary affairs and fashions. 

Scenes of Kyoto's suburbs—-outdoor pie: 
nics under cherry or maple trees—were 
among the first to be treated independently in 
this new style (cat. nos. 140, 141). Also popu 
lar were the horse races at the Kamikamo 
Shrine and the floats and processions at the 
Gion Festival in Kyoto. But the subject that 
exerted the most direct influence on the evolu- 
tion of ukiyo-e was the colorful life of the 
urban Kabuki theaters and brothel districts in 
Edo (fig. 53). 

Kabuki, a fusion of dance and drama derived 
from the ancient No theater, was introduced in 
Kyoto at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century by a woman performer named Okun. 
Before it became an all-male theater, as it is 
today, Kabuki underwent a series of somewhat 
amusing transformations. In 1604, the highly 





Figure 53. Unidentified artist (17th century), Pleasure District. Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink and color on gilded paper, each screen 61 x 198 cm 
(24 x 78 in.). Hosomi Museum of Art, Kyoto 
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successful Okuni was granted a permanent 
stage near the Kitano Shrine, in the north- 
western section of the capital, and women’s 
Kabuki was performed before audiences for 
the next quarter of a century (such a perfor- 
mance is depicted in cat. no. 139). But many of 
the performers engaged in highly remunera- 
tive after-hours pursuits, and government dis- 
approval led to a series of prohibitions against 
female performers beginning in 1629 and their 
replacement by young boys. This solution 
also proved unsatisfactory when the youthful 
thespians attracted too much attention from 
homosexuals. In 1652, they too were cashiered 
and older men took their place. 

As the artists’ choice of subject focused 
increasingly on the participants in these 
delights of city life, their interest shifted to 
indoor activities. The most favored subjects 
for painting at this stage were scenes of merry- 
making at houses of pleasure, especially in the 
notorious Yoshiwara quarter of Edo. Origi- 
nally situated within the city limits, this “red- 
lantern” district was relocated after the great 
fire of 1657 to the northeastern outskirts, which 
came to be known as the “reed-covered field” 
(yoshiwara). Visitors reached it first by river- 
boat, and later by land. About this time, dur- 
ing the Kanbun era (1661—72), actresses and the 
alluring courtesans of Yoshiwara were singled 
out for individual portrayal, on a scale larger 
than usual and garbed in opulent costumes. 
Such paintings as the Kanbun Beauty (cat. no. 
144) were only a step away from authentic 
ukiyo-e, which describe the hedonistic entice- 
ments of life in Edo. 

The birth of ukiyo-e reflects the growing 
wealth of the urban middle class during the 
Genroku era (1688—1704). Sudden affluence 
brought with it a series of adjustments in the 
nation’s social structure, among the most sig- 
nificant of which was the rise of the merchant 
class. In accordance with ancient Confucian 
philosophy, commoners were divided into four 
categories—in descending order, warriors 
(samurai), farmers, artisans, and merchants. 
The Tokugawa bakufu demanded strict adher- 


ence to this system, requiring every man and 
woman, at least in principle, to remain forever 
in the class into which he or she was born. But 
because of an antiquated system of taxation— 
based on rice production and aggravated by 
inflation—farmers and warriors, whose rev- 
enues were paid in quantities of rice, became 
ever poorer, while the merchants’ assets, rela- 
tively lightly taxed, multiplied rapidly. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the samurai were impoverished, while for the 
first time the merchants were in the ascendent, 
both economically and socially. Financially 
well off they lived luxuriously and sought, in 
playhouses and bordellos, distraction and lib- 
eration from society’s stern moral codes. 

Portraits of famous courtesans and actors 
were made more accessible to a mass audience 
in the form of inexpensive woodblock prints. 
The method of reproducing artwork or texts 
by woodblock printing was known in Japan as 
early as the eighth century, and many Bud- 
dhist texts were reproduced by this method 
(cat. no. 7). The designer and painter Tawa- 
raya Sötatsu used wood stamps in the early 
seventeenth century to print designs on paper 
and silk. Until the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, woodblock printing remained primarily 
a convenient method of reproducing written 
texts. What ukzyo-e printmakers of the Edo 
period achieved was an innovative use for a 
centuries-old technique. 

In the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century, woodblock prints depicting courte- 
sans and actors were much sought after by 
tourists to Edo and came to be known as “Edo 
pictures.” In 1765, new technology made it pos- 
sible to produce single-sheet prints in a whole 
range of colors. Each color was printed, with 
remarkable precision, from a separate block. 
Printmakers who had heretofore worked in 
monochrome and painted the colors in by 
hand, or had printed only a few colors, gradu- 
ally came to use full polychrome printing to 
spectacular effect. 

The first polychrome prints, or nishiki-e, 
were calendars made on commission for a 


group of wealthy patrons in Edo, where it 
was the custom to exchange beautifully 
designed calendars at the beginning of the 
year. These household items, which still 
command a prominent place in every Japanese 
home, were even more indispensable at 
that time, when the nation adhered.to a com- 
plicated lunar system for reckoning the 
months. In 1765, Suzuki Harunobu (1725— 
1770) designed a polychrome calendar. It 
was an instant success, and Horunobu went on 
to market polychrome prints without calen- 
drical notations. 

Great print masters like Harunobu and 
Utagawa Hiroshige (cat. no. 152) are today 
recognized as artists of rare vision. We must 
remember, however, that each print required 
the collaboration of four experts: the designer, 
the engraver, the printer, and the publisher. A 
print was usually conceived and issued as a 
commercial venture by the publisher, who was 
often also a bookseller. It was he who chose 
the theme and determined the quality of the 
work. Designers were dependent on the skill 
and cooperation of their engravers and of the 
printers charged with executing their ideas in 
finished form. 

The last quarter of the eighteenth century 
was the golden age of printmaking. At this 
time, the popularity of women and actors as 
subjects began to decline. During the early 
nineteenth century, Hiroshige and Katsu- 
shika Hokusai (1760—1849) brought the art of 
ukiyo-e full circle, back to landscape views, 
often with a seasonal theme, that are among 
the masterpieces of world printmaking. 

In the decade following the death of 
Hiroshige, in 1858, the major printmakers 
disappeared in the brutal sociopolitical 
upheavals that brought down the Tokugawa 
shogunate in 1867. Edo’s society, the main- 
stay of ukiyo-e art, underwent a drastic 
transformation as the country was drawn 
into a campaign to modernize along Western 
lines. Like many other elements of Japanese 
culture, ukiyo-e was swept away in the mael- 
strom that heralded the coming of a new age. 
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139. Rakuchu-rakugai zu (Scenes in and 
around the Capital) 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1629 

Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink and color 
on gilded paper 

Each screen 156.1 x 352.2 cm (5 ft. 11% in. x 

11 ft. 6% in.) 


LITERATURE: Narazaki Muneshige 1964, pp. 11— 
17; Tani Shin’ichi 1964, illus.; Shimada Shujiro 
1969, vol. 2, no. 22; Murase 1975, no. 45; Tsuji 
Nobuo 1976, fig. 70 (detail); Takeda Tsuneo 1978a, 
nos. 88, 89; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 49; 


McKelway 1997, pp. 48-57. 
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Paintings with views of Kyoto and its sub- 
urbs are known as rakuchu-rakugai zu, a term 
referring to “inside” the capital city (rakuchit) 
and “outside” (rakugaz). Usually executed on 
screens, these pictures illustrate the famous 
scenic spots and important monuments that 
served as settings for seasonal festivals and 
entertainments. Such screens, more than sev- 
enty of which are still extant, were much 
admired and in great demand in Kyoto. They 
were also popular with visitors from out of 
town, who purchased them as souvenirs of 
their trips to the capital. In 1582, when a 
group of Japanese Christian converts trav- 
eled to Rome, they took with them a set of 
rakuchu-rakugal qu by Kano Eitoku (1543 — 
1590) as a gift to the pope from the warlord 
Oda Nobunaga (1534—1582). One of the two 
earliest extant pairs was a gift from Nobunaga 


to Lord Uesugi, whose descendants are still 
in possession of the set. 

The origin of rakuchu-rakugai imagery can 
be traced to an important genre of yamato-*, 
the distinctly native style of Japanese paint- 
ing whose basic concept and techniques were 
perfected in the Late Heian and Kamakura 
periods.’ Few examples of these early genre 
paintings remain, but there are literary and 
documentary references to two specific types 
of yamato-e: meisho-e, paintings that depict 
activities taking place in famous scenic spots 
around the country, and tswkinami-e, pictures 
of seasonal events.” Because most famous 
scenic locations came to be associated with 
special seasonal festivals, the two themes 
were often combined in a single work. Even 
during the Muromachi period, when the 
influence of Chinese culture was profound, 
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interest in mezsho-e and tsukinami-e persisted. 


Zen monks, the champions of Chinese learn- 
ing and aesthetics, actually composed poems 
in praise of paintings that depicted these 
purely Japanese themes.’ While no screen 
paintings of this subject have survived from 
the Muromachi period, many folding fans 
decorated with mezsho-e and tsukinami-e are 
still extant. Their compositions, and the de- 
tailed manner in which they were rendered, 
eventually served as models for panoramic 
screen paintings. Rakuchu-rakugai zu thus 
represent a final synthesis of meisho-e and 
tsukinami-e. 

The formula for such screens was estab- 
lished in the early sixteenth century. In 1506, 
Tosa Mitsunobu (fl. 1469—1523) painted a 
single screen showing only views of the inner 
city. This work was hailed as a novelty.* The 
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which includes the suburbs as well, was estab- 
lished shortly afterward. The oldest extant 
screens of this type are a pair dating to the 
1520s formerly in the Machida collection and 
now in the National Museum of Japanese 
History, Sakura.’ A pair in the Uesugi collec- 
tion attributed to Kano Eitoku have been 
dated to between 1550 and 1570. While Tosa 
artists undoubtedly followed the example set 
in 1506 by their ancestor Mitsunobu, most of 
the later versions were produced by anony- 
mous artists, generally known as machi-eshi 
(town painters). The screens are encyclope- 
dic visualizations of Kyoto and the lives of 
its citizens. They depict customs and cos- 
tumes, performing arts, modes of transpor- 
tation, commercial activities, and men and 
women from all walks of life. Rakuchu- 
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rakugai zu also generated many types of 
smaller genre paintings, which flourished 
during the Edo period. The decline in popu- 
larity of rakuchu-rakugai screens in the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth century coincided 
with Kyoto’s loss of prestige as the center of 
the nation’s cultural, political, and commer- 
cial life. | 

The sixteenth-century screens in the 
National Museum of Japanese History and 
the Uesugi collection represent the first stage 
in the development of the rakuchu-rakugat 
genre. In both pairs, the city of Kyoto is divid- 
ed into two sections. The left screen shows 
views of the uptown district, while the right 
one depicts the downtown section. To create 
for the viewer the impression of being in the 
midst of the city, the screens when unfolded 


_ for viewing were placed facing each other, 
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Detail of left screen, cat. no. 139 


flanking the viewer, rather than side by side. 
References to the four seasons are also includ- 
ed. In other types of landscape screens, win- 
ter is usually represented at the extreme left 


panel of the left-hand screen. Here, however, 


winter is seen at the top left of the right screen 
continuing to the top right-hand corner of 
the left screen. Because this portion of the 
composition depicts the northern hills, it is 
an appropriate place for winter. 

The Burke screens and the majority of 
extant Kyoto screen paintings belong; to a 
second type of rakuchu-rakugai screens. In 
these the city is separated into east and west, 
with Abura-koji Street (running north and 
south, east of Nijo Castle) as the dividing 
line. On the right screen, Higashiyama (the 
eastern hills) is shown at the top and the 
Gion Festival dominates the street activity. 
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On the left screen are Nijo Castle and the 
western half of the city, with Kitayama (the 
northern hills) and Nishiyama (the western 
hills) in the background.” 

Brilliant green hills and mountains, color- 
ful houses, temples and shrines, palaces, 
streets, and human figures emerge from the 
golden clouds that partially envelop the capi- 
tal. Avenues and houses are laid out in an 
orderly pattern. Running horizontally across 
the right screen—almost at its center—is the 
broad Kamo River, which divides the city 
into the metropolitan and suburban districts. 
In the foreground, to the west of the river 
and nearly parallel to it, runs a narrow canal, 
the Takasegawa, which was constructed in 
1611. Structures of major importance and 
famous scenic locations are identified by 
small labels. Most of the major monuments 
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on the screen at the right were constructed by 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536—1598), who united 
the country after a lengthy period of civil 
strife among various feudal lords. Fushimi 
Castle, in the top right corner, was demolished 
in 1622; the Hökoku mausoleum, built for 
Hideyoshi in 1599, is to the left; directly below 
the mausoleum is the Great Buddha Hall of 
Hokoji, dedicated by Hideyoshi in 1591. 

At the northern end (the viewer’s left) is the 
Imperial Palace, where the /se odori—a pop- 
ular dance that originated at Ise—is being 
performed. In the downtown section, the mid- 
July Gion Festival, the most important sum- 
mer event in Kyoto, is in progress. A major 
tourist attraction to this day, the festival orig- 
inated in the mid-ninth century and has been 
observed annually since the year 970. Here, 
merchants and other citizens have deserted 
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Detail of right screen, cat. no. 139 


their shops and homes to watch the proces- 
sion, with its colorful floats and theatrical 
performances, as it meanders through the 
streets and avenues. 

Among the better-known Buddhist monu- 
ments in the suburbs on the eastern hills are 
three temples. In the south (at the right) are 
Tofukuji, Sanjusangendo, and the Great 
Buddha Hall of Hokoji. In front of Hokoji 
stands an unusual monument, also related to 
Hideyoshi: an earthen mound surmounted 
by astone stupa, identified by its label as the 
Mimizuka (Ear Burial Mound). This structure 
was built for the interment of the ears and 
noses of enemy soldiers, which were brought 
back to Japan from Korea by Hideyoshi’s 
troops. The stepped pyramid to the left, on 
the western (near) bank of the Kamo River, 
contained the remains of some thirty concu- 





bines, kept by the amorous Hidetsugu, the 
adopted son of Hideyoshi. To pay for his life 
of dissipation, Hidetsugu was ordered by 
Hideyoshi to commit suicide in 1595; the 
members of his household followed suit. 

In the eastern hills (at the top of the screen), 
pinkish white cherry blossoms dot the hilltops 
and valleys: spring is depicted in the suburbs, 
though a summer festival is in progress in the 
city proper. Major structures here include 
Kiyomizudera, a temple easily identified by 


-its halls raised on stilts, the Yasaka Shrine 


with its beautiful pagoda, and Chion’in, 
another famous temple. On the eastern bank 
of the Kamo River, in the Gojo area, Okichi 
Kabuki, performed by young male dancers 
attracts a crowd of spectators. (Begun in 1629, 
it was banned in 1652 as the young males 


were thought to encourage prostitution; they 
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were replaced by older men.) Facing this, in 
the Shijo district, is a Nö theater. 

The left screen is dominated by the impos- 
ing structure of Nijo Castle, completed in 
1603 to serve as the temporary residence of 
the shogun Tokugawa Ieyasu (r. 1603-5). 
The street in front of the castle is the site of 
some unusual security measures: roadblocks 
made of cloth curtains have been set up at 
intervals around the moat. An ox-drawn car- 
riage moving toward the viewer’s right has 
just emerged from the main gate of the castle. 
The label pasted above the carriage identifies 
the procession as that of a visiting member of 
the Tokugawa clan, on its way to the Imperial 
Palace. The vehicle probably carries Hidetada 
(r. 1605—23), the second Tokugawa shogun, 
who made an official visit to the Imperial 
Palace shortly after the ascension of Emperor 
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Go-Mizunoo in 1611. Hidetada was accom- 
panied on this occasion by three younger 
brothers, who followed in three palanquins 
behind him.” Nijó Castle is depicted as it 
looked prior to the extensive renovation of 
1626. (A good example of a post-1626 repre- 
sentation of the castle can be found on a 
screen in the Brooklyn Museum of Art.) 
Across from the castle, to the right, is the 
residence of Itakura Katsushige, who served 
as Kyoto's first governor, from 1601 to 1619.” 
In the suburbs, beginning in the south (to 
the viewer’s left) and moving northward, we 
come to the-slender five-storied pagoda of 
Tóji, which marks the southern boundary of 
the city. The group of farmhouse-like struc- 
tures with thatched roofs immediately above 
may reflect the original appearance of the 
famous Katsura Villa, before it was rebuilt in 
the 16205 as the elegant estate that still stands 
today. Across the Oi River, in the mountain- 
ous area, is Kokuzo temple. At the foot of the 
steep approach to the compound an e-toki 


140. Cherry-Blossom Viewing at Yoshino 


and Itsukushima 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1st half of 17th century 
Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink and color on 
gilded paper 

Each screen 153.6 x 348.6 cm (5 ft. “in. x 

11 ft. 4/ in.) 


LITERATURE: Murase 1990, no. 22; Murase 1993, 


no. $0. 


Opposite: Detail of right screen, cat. no. 139 


(picture explainer) is in the middle of deliver- 
ing a lecture for which she has set up a large 
hanging scroll to illustrate a Buddhist story. 

Other famous monuments in the western 
hills include the temples of Tenryúji, Kinka- 
kuji, and Daitokuji. A major attraction in the 
western suburbs is a large Kabuki theater 
adjacent to the Kitano Shrine. A crowd has 
gathered in front of the building, and within 
the walled enclosure a play, accompanied by 
a small orchestra, is being performed. The 
inscribed cartouche identifies this as the Okuni 
Kabuki—forerunner of the modern Kabuki 
drama—which made its first appearance near 
the Kitano Shrine in or before 1603. In the 
western and northern hills, blazing red maple 
leaves signal the arrival of autumn. Incongru- 
ously, the famous horse race at the Kamikamo 
Shrine is shown at the extreme right of the 
first panel. Introduced in 678, this festival is 
customarily held in May. 

The presence of the Okichi Kabuki allows 
us to date the screens to about 1629. They 


The image of the blossoming cherry has for 
centuries been nearly synonymous with the 
aesthetic values of Japan. Often used as a 
metaphor for the evanescence of life and of 
beauty, it has long been a common subject 
for poetry and a popular image in the visual 
arts. Interestingly, the plum blossom, not the 
cherry, was the favorite flower of the classi- 
cal era, although cherry-blossom viewing 
was certainly practiced during Heian times. 
It was Saigyo (1118-1190; see cat. no. 79), 
the great waka poet, who helped initiate the 
cherry’s rise to its venerated status.’ Many of 
Saigyo’s verses on the beauty of cherry blos- 
soms were inspired by the region of the Yo- 
shino Mountains, in central Nara Prefecture. 
Dramatic panoramas of blossoming 
cherry trees at two famous scenic locations 


are spread across this pair of six-fold screens. 


were probably painted in a shop that produced 
ready-made pictures. Stylistically, several 
landscape details suggest that the artist may 
have been trained in the Kano school. 
Prominent shun (wrinkles), for example, 
were used to delineate the surface texture of 
rocks, and strong ink outlines form sharp 


angles to give the impression of roughness. 


r. On the evolution of this theme, see Kyoto National 
Museum 1966; Tsuji Nobuo 1976; and McKelway 
1997- 


2. Soper 1942, pp. 351-79; K. Toda 1959, Pp. 153-66; 
and Akiyama Terukazu 1964. 


3. See, for example, Kanrin koroshu, a collection of 
poems and essays by Keijo Shurin (1440-1518), in 
Kamimura Kanko 1936, vol. 4. 

4. Sanjonishi Sanetaka 1979, in the entry for the twenty- 
second day, twelfth month, third year of the Eisho 
era (1506). 

5. Takeda Tsuneo 19784, pp. 13-18. 

6. For a detailed description, see McKelway 1997, 
pp- 48—57- 

7. Ibid., p. 53. 

8. Murase 1971, p. 117. 


9. McKelway 1997, p. 55. 


The rolling mountains of Yoshino (at right), 
with their fabled groves of yamazakura 
(mountain cherries), and the elegant archi- 
tectural structures of the Itsukushima Shrine, 
on Miyajima Island in the Inland Sea (at left), 
appear through a framework of golden clouds. 
The clouds themselves are ornamented with 
floral motifs raised above the surface of the 
screen with gofun, a gessolike substance made 
from powdered seashells, and covered with 
gold leaf. Both landscapes abound in colorful 
figures—pilgrims, picnickers, merrymakers, 
and dancers. Details of nature and architec- 
ture are carefully rendered, as are textile pat- 
terns. While these impressive vistas can clearly 
be classified as meisho-e (pictures of famous 
places), they also include elements of fuzoku- 
ga (genre painting) in their careful depiction 
of contemporary activities and customs. 
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Yoshino (right screen), cat. no. 140 
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Itsukushima (left screen), cat. no. 140 
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The concept of meisho as subject matter 
for art and literature evolved in Japan during 
the Heian period. Mezsho-e may have begun 
to appear as early as the ninth century,” and 
they soon became an important category 
within the indigenous yamato-e tradition. 
However, the majority of extant meisho-e 
date from the Momoyama and Edo periods. 
These later works frequently blend character- 
istics of classical mezsho-e, which emphasize 
literary content and seasonal associations, 
with aspects of fúzokuga drawn from folk 
and popular culture as well as ancient tradi- 
tions. Because many meisho are closely 
identified with certain human activities— 
usually seasonal in nature—the two modes 
of painting complemented each other and, 
when combined, produced animated, richly 
decorative images such as the Burke screens. 

The Yoshino and Itsukushima screens are 
connected thematically and compositionally 
by the profusion of pale pink and white 
blossoming cherry trees. Yoshino had been 
praised for its blossoms from the time of the 
Man’yoshu (Collection of Ten Thousand 
Leaves), the earliest extant anthology of native 
poetry, compiled during the late eighth cen- 
tury. Although the mountains were also 
famed for their appearance in winter under 
snow,’ by the sixteenth century images of 
Yoshino were devoted almost exclusively to 
the spring season. In addition to its poetic 
associations, the name “Yoshino” conjured 
up references to such important historical 
events as the attempt by Emperor Go-Daigo 
(r. 1318—39) to wrest power from the shogu- 
nate and reinstate imperial rule. 

The earliest known screens to depict Yo- 
shino date from the late Muromachi period; 
they represent the landscape in cherry-blossom 
season, with only some consideration for the 
real topography of the region. Momoyama 
artists, including Hasegawa Sötaku (fl. mid- 
17th century), son of the great master Hase- 
gawa Töhaku (1539—1610), transformed the 
older prototype into a bolder, more striking 
composition, eliminating all but the gently 
rising green hills as background for the explo- 
sion of pink and white blossoms.* The ultimate 
expression of this format is the magnificent 
example by the much later Rinpa artist Wata- 
nabe Shikö (1683 —1755), now in a private 
collection in Kyoto.’ 
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The Yoshino image in the Burke Collection 
retains the basic compositional scheme of 
Muromachi-period screens, extending from 
the Yoshino River, in the first panel at the 
right, to the Yoshimizu temple and the Katsute 
(Katte) Shrine in the fifth and sixth panels. 
But there the similarity to earlier works ends. 
The primary focus is now the activities of 
the men and women who have gathered to 
enjoy the beauty of the flowers at their peak. 
In this, the screens hark back to the ancient 
tradition of mezsho-e, in which the human 
element is inseparable from the natural world. 

Various activities are in progress. In the 
second panel from the right, spectators from 
different classes ring a circle of dancers 
cavorting to the beat of drums. Garbed in 
crimson and gold and wearing headcloths, 
the dancers, tapping sticks together in time to 
the drumbeats, engage in furyu odori—“fash- 
ionable” or “new” dances—which were in 
vogue during the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century. Others enjoy outdoor 
meals screened from the view of passersby 
by fabric barriers raised on poles. The merry- 
makers in the fourth panel unpack picnics 
from tiered boxes similar in shape and design 
to the Ryukyu Islands lacquers popular in 
Japan during the early seventeenth century. 
The aristocratic figures seated on the ground 
at the far left are most likely engaged in com- 
posing poetry, an occupation ideally con- 
ducted under blossoming cherry trees.’ 

The Itsukushima screen presents an even 
more striking vista, with an undulating shore- 
line rendered in gold edged with white and the 
dramatic depiction of the Itsukushima Shrine 
at the center. The graceful complex, first built 
in the twelfth century by order of Kiyomori 
(1118-1181), the powerful head of the Heike 
clan, was reconstructed in the thirteenth 
century and renovated in the mid-1400s. 
Constructed in the palace style of the Late 
Heian period, the buildings feature symmet- 
rical wings, lantern-hung galleries, and con- 
necting walkways. A No stage is built out over 
the water. Access to the compound was by sea 
from Hiroshima Bay; pilgrims would arrive by 


boat, passing under the great red tori (Shinto 


gate) standing in the waves before the shrine. 
Masked dancers engage in a street perfor- 

mance to the left of the shrine compound, 

and naked pilgrims purify themselves in the 


sea just beyond the village. To the left of the 
shrine proper stands the Daikyodo, the sutra 
repository. The small village of Ari no Unis 
farther to the left. The great rock capped by 
pine trees is Horai-iwa, named for the mythi- 
cal island in the China Sea where, according 
to Chinese legend, immortal beings made 
their home. 

Screens of famous places often depict two 
sites, one per screen. This is the only known 
instance in which Yoshino and Itsukushima 
are paired in this way. Itsukushima was com 
monly shown with Matsushima, in northern 
Japan, or with Ama no Hashidate, north of 
Kyoto. Yoshino, on the other hand, was usu- 
ally depicted by itself, covering two screens. 
One reason for the pairing here may have 
been their significance as major pilgrimage 
sites. Another may be related to patronage 
and to the political environment of the early 
years of the seventeenth century. Both sites 
house monuments commissioned by mem- 
bers of the Toyotomi clan, and both are con- 
nected with events in the life of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi (1536—1598), who united the coun- 
try after more than a century of civil unrest. 
Hideyoshi’s lavish excursion to Yoshino in 
1594 was much celebrated in contemporary 
literature and painting. His connection with 
Itsukushima is less well known. In 1587, he 
ordered that the Senjokaku (Thousand Mat 
Pavilion) be constructed next to the shrine as 
an offering. It appears in the lower central 
portion of the Burke screen. Attention is also 
drawn to this part of the composition by the 
passenger-laden boats that have congregated 
along the shore. It is quite possible that the 
screens were painted for a Toyotomi follower 
in western Japan, where “many . . . remained 
secretly loyal [to the memory of Hideyoshi.” 

Compositionally, the Burke screens pro- 
vide a contrast between the rolling hills and 
mountains of Yoshino and the seacoast view of 
Itsukushima. Most sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century screens depicting famous places fea- 
ture panoramic views from a high vantage 
point, with attention devoted to topographical 
details and to the layout of architectural 
structures and their accurate placement within 
the landscape. The popularity of byobu of this 
type may have resulted in part from the pub- 
lication of mezsho ki (illustrated guidebooks 
and travelogues) and in part from the increasing 


interest in recording everyday customs and 
colorful festivals against the backdrop of 
familiar scenic settings. 

The Burke screens bear certain similarities 
to other works more or less firmly dated to 
the first years of the Edo period. The cos- 
tumes of the revelers, pilgrims, and towns- 
folk are in keeping with the styles of the early 
1600s.” While the unknown artist was most 
likely a machi-eshi (a town-based painter 


141. Cherry-Blossom and Maple-Leaf 
Viewing 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1630s 

Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink, color, and 
gold on gilded paper 

Each screen 125.8 x 362.2 cm (4 ft. 1/2 in. x 

11 ft. 9% in.) 


with no formal afhliation to any particular 
school), the linear brushwork of the rocks 
and boulders on the Itsukushima screen indi- 
cates that the artist had some experience 
with the methods of ink painting practiced 
by the Kano school. SW 


1. Miner, Odagiri, and Morrell 1985, p. 223. 


kl 


. Chino Kaori 1980, pp. 115—21. 
3. K. Toda 1959, pp- 153—66; and Y. Shimizu 1981, 


pp. 1-14. 


Outings to enjoy blossoming cherry trees 
and the turning colors of maple leaves have 
been two of the most cherished seasonal 
activities in Japan since ancient times. On the 
screen at the right, where cherry blossoms 
are at their peak, aristocratic women have 
arrived by carriage. They look almost 
anachronistic, with long, trailing hair and 
voluminous silk garments, while the men, 
other women, and children who have joined 
them are dressed in contemporary fashion. 
The courtesans at the scene have shorter hair 
and are dressed in stylish kimonos with bold 
designs. Seated with a writing box, a lady 
composes a poem, while her attendants relax, 
some enjoying the sake being served. At the 
left, women and children gather herbs and 
edible plants of spring. 

The central figures in the screen at the left, 
which depicts an autumn scene, are court 
noblemen, warriors, and merchants; even 
Buddhist monks have joined in the merry- 
making. As in the spring scene, the most 
prominent courtier is shown composing a 
poem, hinting at some narrative connection 
to the right screen; others are engaged in 
cooking or drinking. Long pipes such as the 
one being smoked by the seated gentleman in 
the second panel from the right began to 
appear prominently in genre paintings after 
tobacco was introduced to Japan, in 1601. 

Although only spring and autumn activities 
are shown in this pair of screens, the tradition 


4. For Muromachi and Momoyama examples, see 
Tokyo National Museum 1989b, no. 40; Murase 
1990, no. 11; and Suntory Museum of Art 1997, 
pls. 4, 5, and 13. 

5. Yamane Yuzo et al. 1994, pl. 31. 

6. Watt and Ford 1991, pp. 334—35- 

7. Plutschow 1973, p. 100. 

8. McKelway 1997, p- 51. 

9. See, for example, the pair of screens depicting 
cherry-blossom viewing and falconry attributed to 
Unkoku Togan (1547-1618) and now in the MOA 
Museum of Art, Atami; Murase 1990, p. 129. 


of depicting the progression of the seasons 
in four stages is not totally forgotten. Spring 
here advances from right to left. At the point 
where the two screens meet is a stand of _ 
hibiscus—-symbol of summer.’ And on the | 
screen at the left, autumn leaves serve as the 
setting for another picnic. | 

It is difficult to trace the genesis and evo- 
lution of such genre scenes because so few 
early examples are extant. Three small fans 
dating from the second quarter of the twelfth 
century and a few other scattered works sug- 
gest that in early times seasonal excursions 
were usually made to sacred places.* Scenic 
spots were often consecrated by sacred mon- 
uments dedicated either to Shinto or to Bud- 
dhist deities. Seasonal outings were therefore 
occasions to enrich the spirit as well as the 
senses. 

As the close connection that had tradition- 
ally been made between the seasons and 
specific scenic sites faded, the thematic focus 
shifted to human activities. Close scrutiny 
marks the depiction of costume design in 
these screens, and a great variety of textile 
designs can be seen, almost as though the 
artist had used a textile pattern book. While 
the court ladies have only dashes for eyes, in 
the traditional hikime-kagihana technique, 
other figures, though small, are depicted with 
lively gestures and facial expressions with 
wide-open eyes. The latter begin to resemble 
the figures that would become independent 
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subjects of screens and hanging scrolls, 
depicted against neutral backgrounds, in 
such paintings as the Kanbun Beauties (cat. 
no. 144). By depicting people from all walks 
of life, the artist of these screens seems to 
have wanted to represent a true genre scene. 

The painter of these screens seems to have 
been trained in the orthodox Kano-school 
manner. Trees are carefully delineated with 
heavy ink lines, used also to define the rocks 
and distant mountains on the screen at the 
left. The courtesan seated between trees in 
the screen at the right wears a dress with the 
same coin design as that of one of the per- 
formers on a screen formerly in the Kanda 
collection known as the Dancers Screen, 
which dates to the 16308; their faces too are 
nearly identical.’ The resemblance between 
these two figures is so close that it would be 
safe to attribute the Burke screens to the 


same artist, or at least to the same workshop. 


1. A single screen in the collection of the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts depicts cherry-blossom viewing 
and fishing together. See Narazaki Muneshige 1971, 
pp. 20-25. 

2. For the fans, in the Itsukushima Shrine, see 
Akiyama Terukazu 1964, pp. 343-62; and Egami 
Yasushi 1992, pls. 3-5, 38-40. On outings to sacred 
places, see Takeda Tsuneo 1977¢, pp. 115-21. 

3. Takeda Tsuneo et al. 1977, pls. 32, 81. 
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142. Women Contemplating Floating Fans 


Edo period (1615-1868), early 17th century 
Six-panel folding screen, ink, color, and gold on 
gilded paper 

157% 354.4 0m (5 ft. 1% in. x ı1 ft. 7% in.) 
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Surrounded by billowing gold clouds, a 
golden bridge sweeps across an expanse of 
dark blue water. Unlike the earlier [Pillows 
and Bridge (cat. no. 80), this screen has as its 
primary focus a group of eighteen stately 
women and their four young attendants. The 
figures stand or sit by the railings of the 
bridge; some watch the painted fans that float 
on the current below, while others appear 
about to cast their fans into the water. Two 
gilded bamboo baskets filled with stones, 
which protect the shoreline from soil erosion, 
can be seen at the edge of the river. 

The subject of this dramatic composition 
could perhaps have been identified by the 
scene depicted on the companion screen, 
now missing. The absent screen most likely 
depicted a house of pleasure. If this is the case, 
the women on the bridge would be profession- 
al courtesans, and the golden bridge would 
signify a path to “paradise on earth.” Here, 
on what was originally the left screen, we are 
presented with three groups of women: five 
figures at the extreme right viewing the fans 
on the water and two groups of women clus- 
tered along the railings in the center. Two of 
the women look across the bridge, creating a 
visual link with the other figures. Two atten- 
dants approach from the extreme left. One 
carries a long pipe, the other a tray laden with 
a box and two bottles. The attendant jauntily 
balancing the pipe over his shoulder may be a 
boy, as the red jacket appears to be a jindaort 
(a jacket worn in military camps), a strictly 
male accoutrement. 

All the fans—both those held and those 
floating on the river—have painted scenes and 
designs. Among the images is a famous epi- 
sode from chapter 34, “Wakana jo” (New 
Herbs: Part One), of the Genji monogatart, 
which tells of the game that led to the tragic 
love affair between Genji’s young wife and the 
son of his best friend. The fans also depict 
flowers of different seasons, painted in bright 
colors on gold, and three feature subjects 
frequently chosen by Kano-school artists: a 
kingfisher on a tree branch and a family of 
musk cats among carnations (see also cat. no. 
60). A fan painting; of a large moon rising out 
of autumn grasses presents the popular yamato- 
e theme of Musashino, the plain west of Edo. 
Another, showing Mount Fuji and the beach of 
Miho lined with pines, typifies the traditional 
genre of meisho-e (pictures of famous places). 


Ogi (folding fans) are thought to have 
evolved from the round Chinese fan during 
the Early Heian period. They served a vari- 
ety of functions. Their primary use was, of 
course, to cool the owner in the heat of sum- 
mer. Open, they could serve as trays. One 


type of fan had iron ribs that could be used by 


Warriors as impromptu weapons,” Fans were 


employed in games, and they were important 
props in the performing arts. While the ear- 
liest extant examples of painted fans date to 
the mid-twelfth century, the earliest surviving 
illustrations of fans—from the Genji mono- 
gatari—date to the first quarter of the century. 

One of the important duties of painters in 
the service of the emperor or shogun was to 
make presentations of their fans at the begin- 
ning of each year. Ogi eshi, painters of fans 
intended for the general public, and ögrya, 
shops that produced and sold fans, became 
staples of city life. Records of ogiva began to 
appear in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, and the shops were included in 
paintings of cities, such as rakuchu-rakugat 
screens (cat. no. 139). 

While used fans were generally discarded 
at the end of the summer, they were often 
kept for their sentimental value and pasted 
into albums or on folding screens. Á screen 
ornamented with fans served as a kind of 
miniature museum, where many paintings 
could be viewed at the same time. The ear- 
liest pictorial evidence for the practice of 
arranging fans on screens is a scene from the 
Boki ekotoba, an illustrated biography of the 
monk Kakunyo dating to 1482 in the collec- 
tion of Nishi Honganji, Kyoto.’ Many screens 
with painted fans—some of which are not 
actually fans but fan-shaped paintings—have 
background designs of autumn grasses. It 
was also popular to paste (or paint) fans over 
a background of flowing water, a type of 
imagery that may have evolved from the 
medieval pastime of casting fans into the 
water to float on the surface. References to 
such screens first appear in literature of the 
ffteenth century.“ 

Screens painted with the fans-and-stream 
motif were often installed in shogunal resi- 
dences. A story that appears in the Ansar gut- 
hitsu (Essays by Ansai), a collection of essays 
on miscellaneous subjects by the antiquarian 
Ise Sadatake (1717—1784), suggests one expla- 
nation for this fashion.’ According to the tale, 
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an Ashikaga shogun of the Muromachi peri- 


od was on his way to the Kyoto temple of 
Tenryüji when one of his pages accidentally 
dropped his master's fan into the Oi River 
from the bridge, Togetsukyo. Taking their 
cue from the page, all the other members of 
the shogun’s retinue followed suit and tossed 
their fans into the water. It is not unlikely 
that the story derives from a painting. On the 
other hand, the tale itself may have inspired 
the creation of a type of screen composition 
known as senmen nagashi (fans afloat).° 


As noted above, several of the floating 
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fans reveal the artist’s Kano-school training. 
Most early examples of genre painting are 
associated with Kano artists, and the school’s 
contributions to the development of genre 
imagery are widely recognized. The full, 
oblong faces and clearly delineated features 
of the women in the Burke screen also sup- 
port an attribution to a Kano artist. 

The figures on the bridge wear their hair 
flowing loosely or tied simply at the nape of 
the neck. Both styles, prevalent among young 
women during the Momoyama period, pre- 


date the more elaborate coiffures that appear in 





the genre paintings of a slightly later period.” 
The presence of the long smoking pipes tells 
us that the screen could not have been painted 
before 1605, when smoking first became pop- 
ular following its introduction by a Spanish 
missionary visiting Japan in 1601." 

The designs on the women’s clothing are 
dominated by stripes, small patterns, and 
overall tie-dyed motifs. The sharply contrast- 
ing patterns, segregated from other motifs in 
large areas at the top and bottom, were known 
as kata suso (shoulders and hems); these pre- 


date the more ostentatious, eye-catching 


designs that appear in paintings beginning in 
the early seventeenth century. This change in 
fashion is documented by records of orders 
kept by the ancestors of Ogata Körin (cat. nos. 
132, 133), who owned a highly successful tex- 
tile shop, Kariganeya, which produced mate- 
rial for kimonos and catered to the shoguns 
and members of the royal family. An account 
of the shop’s commissions from 1602 and 
1603 reflects the popular demand for kata suso 


patterns.” Kariganeya’s record book includes 


notes on the most fashionable colors for gar- 
ments at the time: white and light blue are the 


most frequently mentioned. The browns, dark 
reds, and other somber colors that also appear 
in the Burke screen forecast the change in tex- 
tile design that took place during the second 
decade of the 1600s." 

In summation, this screen, one of a small 
number of genre paintings dating to the early 
Edo period, may be attributed to an anony- 
mous Kano artist active at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 


1. Curiously, two other screens with similar composi- 
tions are also missing their companion screens. See 


Kobayashi Tadashi 1994, no. 8; and Takeda Tsuneo 
1997, NO. 157. 


. For documentary materials on fans, see Miyajima 


Shin’ichi 1993. 


. Komatsu Shigemi 1985a, p. 13. 

. Miyajima Shin’ichi 1993, p. 46. 

. Zotei kojutsu sosho 1929, P. 258. 

. See Miyajima Shin’ichi 1993, p. 41. 

. See, for example, Singer et al. 1998, no. 233. 

. Tobacco and Salt Museum 1985, p. 18. 

. Lam indebted to Joyce Denny, Senior Research 


Assistant in the Department of Asian Art at the 
Metropolitan Museum, for reminding me of the 
Kariganeya records; see Yamane Yuzo 1962a, 


pp. 10-19. 


. Nagasaki Iwao 1993, p. 89. 
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143. Lagasode (Whose Sleeves?) 


Edo period (1615—1868), early 17th century 
Six-panel folding screen, ink, color, and gold on 
gilded paper 

170.7 x 380.8 cm (5 ft. 7/ in. x 12 ft. 6% in.) 


LITERATURE: Takeda Tsuneo 1967, pl. 13; Murase 
1971, no. 19; Murase 1975, no. 47; Murase 1977, 

pp. 88—89; Takeda Tsuneo et al. 1977, no. 104; 
Burke 1985, pl. 11 (detail); Murase 1990, no. 21. 
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Two lacquered clothing racks draped with 


kimonos are shown on this six-fold screen. 
One rack appears in full view, while the 
other is only partially seen. A tube contain- 
ing an amulet hangs on a silk cord from the 
rack in the foreground, and a koro rests on 
the floor to the right. Both the furniture and 
the musical instrument are decorated with 
exquisite patterns in gold, and the rack in the 
background bears family emblems. Many of 
the kimonos display small tie-dyed motifs 
that may have been stenciled onto the screen, 
as they are uniform in size and regular in 
placement. The extensive use of tie-dyed 
decorations—one kimono is covered entirely 
with tiny patterns of this type—reflects the 
fashion in textiles that was prevalent during 
the early seventeenth century. This screen 
originally formed the right half of a pair; the 
whereabouts of the companion screen is 
unknown. As on other similar screens, the 
left screen probably depicted additional items 


of clothing, perhaps including men’s gar- 
ments, with some hanging on racks and oth- 
ers folded on the floor. 

Many screens of this type are extant, and 
they are grouped under the general designa- 
tion cagasode, meaning “Whose sleeves?” 
The term was often used in Heian poetry as a 
“pillow word,” a word on which a poem might 
be based.’ Sode (sleeves) signify an extension 
of the hands; thus, zagasode refers to a beauti- 
ful woman, now absent, whose elegant kimono 
sleeves and the fragrance arising from them 
evoke the image of their owner.” As a literary 
device in poetry, a kimono was interchange- 
able with its wearer; by the same token, per- 
fume bags, amulets, musical instruments, and 
letter boxes would also have been understood 
as references to a beautiful woman. 

Paintings on this rather melancholy theme 
were probably inspired by tagasode poems, 
but it is unlikely that either the woman or her 
kimono would have been shown. In accor- 


dance with court taste of the Heian period, 


the paintings would have included even more 
subtly allusive motifs. Although no paintings 
on this theme survive from the Heian or 
Kamakura period, some late-fifteenth-century 
lacquerwares provide a hint of what they 
may have been like, as tagasode was a popular 
subject for lacquer artists of the Muromachi 
period. Inspired by classical literature, they 
often decorated their wares with motifs of 
plum flowers and incense burners, references 
to the fragrances that would recall a beautiful 
but absent woman. Screen paintings on the 
theme from the Momoyama and Edo periods 
may in turn have been inspired by such lac- 
querware compositions. 

The tagasode theme can also be traced to 
the everyday activities of ladies of fashion. 
It was a traditional practice to drape elegant 
kimonos over clothes racks, which could then 
function as temporary interior partitions or 
be displayed as decorative objects—much 





as folding screens and curtains were used.’ 
Kimonos so draped became such a fixture of 
interior decoration that rules were eventually 
established to codify the manner in which 
they were shown.’ At picnics, colorful kimonos 
were draped over ropes to create temporary 
enclosures. The custom of hanging up 
kimonos also afforded owners the opportu- 
nity to display their treasured possessions 

or their most recently acquired articles of 
clothing. Tagasode screens thus could have 
evolved as a kind of enlargement of details 
within screen paintings that depicted interiors 
or outdoor scenes in which draped kimonos 
were displayed. 

A pair of six-fold screens in the Nezu 
Institute of Fine Arts, Tokyo, which depict 
an interior scene with a veranda opening 
onto a garden, exemplify a transitional work.’ 
Three clothing racks are shown draped with 
the kimonos of both men and women. Two 
tall beauties in animated conversation stand 


against the sumptuous backdrop. Tagasode 
screens such as the one in the Burke Collec- 
tion may represent the final step in the evolu- 
tion of the theme in painting, as the figures 
are eliminated altogether. 

Tagasode screen paintings became popular 
in the late sixteenth century and are contempo- 
rary with genre paintings of women dressed 
in brilliantly colorful clothing (cat. no. 144). 


` The women in these pictures, known as 


Kanbun bijin (Kanbun Beauties), most of 
whom were from the licensed pleasure district, 
eventually became the sole subject of hanging- 
scroll paintings; their stylish garments perhaps 
became the subject of screens sans figures. 


1. See Nakamura Tanio 1959b, pp. 89—90. 

2. Tsukamoto Mizuyo 1989, p. 57. 

3. For literary references to this practice, see ibid., 
p- 60. 

4. Masasuke shozoku sho, in Gunsho ruzju 1928-37, 
vol. 5, pp- 542—604. 

5. Takeda Tsuneo et al. 1977, pls. 34, 35- 
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144. Kanbun Beauty 


Edo period (1615-1868), late 17th century 
Hanging scroll, ink, color, and gold on paper 
61.2x 24.4 cm (24% x 9% in.) 


LITERATURE: Ukiyo-e meisaku senshu 1967, illus.; 
Narazaki Muneshige 1969, pl. 18; Jenkins 1971, 

no. 1; Murase 1975, no. 87; Kobayashi Tadashi and 
Kitamura Tetsuro 1982, pl. 90; Tokyo National 
Museum 1985a, no. 63; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 
1990, no. 81. 
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Kanbun bijin (Kanbun Beauties) refers to 
paintings of women standing alone against a 
neutral background. This painting is typical 
of the genre. The tall, slender woman, her 
hair dressed in an elaborate style called gosho 
mage (palace chignon), covers her face ina 
coy gesture resembling a dance pose. Three 
layers of brilliantly designed robes contrast 
with and serve to accentuate her delicate 
beauty. | 

The term “Kanbun Beauty” was not lim- 
ited to paintings executed during the Kanbun 
era (1661—72); this scroll probably dates to 
a slightly later period. The designs on the 
outer garment include areas of tie-dyed pat- 
tern interspersed with painted designs, perhaps 
reflecting the new fashion that became popu- 
lar after a sumptuary law of 1683 banned the 
use of overall tie-dyed fabrics.' 

Kanbun byin evolved from earlier group 
portraits of women of the pleasure quarters, 
as part of a general trend in genre painting. 
Sprawling compositions, such as rakuchu- 
rakugat screens in which the entire city of 
Kyoto and its environs are shown (cat. no. 139), 
were gradually replaced by less elaborate 
compositions that focused on indoor scenes 
within the brothel districts or theaters, sub- 
jects popular with the affluent merchant 
patrons of the arts. 

Single-figure studies of women may have 
been painted and mounted on hanging scrolls 
to be sold to patrons as mementos of their 
visits. Prints of courtesans and actors were 
mass-produced by artists of the Torii and 
Kaigetsudo schools (cat. nos. 146, 147), who 
must have been inspired by paintings like 
this one. 


1. Narazaki Muneshige 19609, p. 26. 








145. Lady from the “Ise monogatari” 


Edo period (1615-1868), and half of 17th century 
Hanging scroll, ink and color on paper 
63.6 x 25.6 cm (25 x 10% in.) 


LITERATURE: Jenkins 1971, no. 2; Murase 1980b, 


no. 1; Murase 1993, NO. 44. 
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At first glance, this painting is a typical kan- 
bun bijin, a painting depicting a beautiful 
woman of the Kanbun era (1661-1672; cat. 
no. 144). A woman stands against a blank 
background, her left arm drawn within her 
sleeve, while with her right hand she holds 
the outer gown close to her body. Her ges- 
ture and slightly bent head suggest a pensive 
mood. The design motifs on the garments, 
one in crimson and the other in white, allude 
to the autumn season. The red kimono bears 
stylized designs of large chrysanthemums, 
linked diamond patterns, and crests of waves 
tie-dyed in white. The white outer gown has 
a painterly design of eulalia, chrysanthe- 
mums, and bush clover surrounding two 
gamboling deer. Large maple leaves, also 
with white tie-dyed spots, seem to be blown 
by the wind. 

The pose, long flowing hair, and rather 
incongruous cresting-wave motif on the ki- 
mono reveal that this lady is neither a dancer 
nor an actress—nor is she a courtesan—of 
the Kanbun era. Okudaira Shunroku has iden- 
tified a group of images of similarly dressed 
women in identical poses as depictions of the 
mistreated heroine of a well-known episode 
from the tenth-century /se monogatari (Tales 
of Ise).' In the story, the woman's husband 
frequently travels to Takayasu to visit his new 
mistress. The wife knows of his infidelity, yet 
she never complains. The husband, suspect- 
ing from his wife’s silence that she herself 
may be having an affair, one evening hides 





behind some bushes after pretending to go 
off on his usual escapade. Unaware of his 
presence, the woman recites a poem: 


When the winds blow, 

White waves rise higher at Tatsutayama. 
Shall you be crossing the river 

Quite alone by night?” 


Impressed by his wife’s loyalty, the husband 
ceases to visit his mistress. Illustrations of 
this episode usually depict the wife, either 
seated or standing on the veranda, staring into 
the night and reciting a poem while her hus- 
band conceals himself behind a garden hedge 
(fig. 54). 

The autumnal motifs that adorn the lady's 
garments refer to Tatsutayama, where the 
Tatsuta River flows. The site, often men- 
tioned in early waka, is inevitably associated 
with the image of maple leaves in autumn. 
The tall crests on the red kimono allude to the 
“white waves [that] rise higher” in the poem. 
The painting is a kind of visual pun (mutate); 
although removed from the narrative con- 
text, the figures nevertheless represents the 
heroine of the tale. 

Many other paintings identified as Kanbun 
Beauties may eventually prove to be simi- 
larly conflated images of figures that derive 
from classical literature but are attired as 
fashionable women of contemporary Edo 
society. 


1. Okudaira Shunroku 1989, pp. 646—90. 
2. Tales of Ise 1968, p. 88. 


Figure 54. 
Unidentified artist 
(18th century), Beauy 
on a Veranda, from ıh 
“Tse monogatari.” Ded 
of a hanging scroll, 
color and gold on silk, 
overall 50.4 x 690.4M 
(19% in. x 22 ft. 8in), 
Mary and Jackson 
Burke Foundation, 
New York 
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KAIGETSUDO ANDO (FL. LATE 17TH-EARLY 18TH CENTURY) 


146. Standing Beauty 


Edo period (1615-1868) 

Hanging scroll, ink and color on paper 
100.4 x 42.3 cm (39⁄2 x 16% in.) 

Signature: Nihon giga Kaigersudo 

Seals: Kan unshi [?] and Ando 

Ex coll.: Frank E. Hart, Palm Beach, Florida 


LITERATURE: Society of the Four Arts 1963, 
no. 16; Jenkins 1971, no. 102; Murase 1975, no. 88; 
Burke 1985, pl. 111; Kita Haruchiyo 1985, p. 80; 
Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 64; Schirn 
Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 82. 
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The imposing figure of a courtesan here fills 
the picture plane, her body arched in an S- 
curve as she lifts the hem of her kimono and 
glances over her shoulder, showing her cos- 
tume and her full, white face to best advan- 
tage. The painting has the quality of a fashion 
plate, and its appeal is frankly sensuous. 

The colophon at the upper right corner, 
brushed by an anonymous calligrapher on a 
shikishi (poem sheet), is a familiar classical 
poem attributed to Sarumaru Dayu, a monk of 
the Early Heian period and one of the Thirty- 
six Immortal Poets (see cat. nos. 39—41). The 
poem is included in the Kokinshu and other 
anthologies. 


Okuyama ni momyi 
fumiwake naku shika no 
koe kiku toki zo 


akı wa kanashiki 


Treadıng through the 
autumn leaves ın the deepest 
mountains, I hear the 
belling of the lonely deer— 


then it is that autumn ts sad.’ 


The scroll bears the signature “Nihon giga 
Kaigetsudo” (Playfully Painted by Japan’s 
Kaigetsudo). Because the numerous paint- 
ings and woodblock prints with this signa- 
ture usually include an additional name or 
seal as well, “Kaigetsudo” is believed to have 
been a studio name. Tall, majestic women 
were the favorite subject of this studio, and 
all Kaigetsudo courtesans are remarkably 
similar. A woman is shown standing alone 
adjusting her hair or looking back over her 
shoulder. The faces are stereotypes, seldom 
revealing individuality or emotion. The cos- 
tumes reflect popular fashions in textile de- 
signs and are strongly outlined in rhythmic 
curves that set off the large, clearly defined 
patterns and lively color contrasts. The basic 
costume design—the position of the sleeves, 
the shape of the obi, and the flare of the lower 
hem— is often repeated in many works, var- 
ied only by different textile patterns. Such 
paintings were mass-produced, and the same 
shop would make cheaper woodcut versions 
of them in monochrome. 


Various signatures and seals on the paint- 
ings and prints differentiate six Kaigetsudo 
artists: Ando, Anchi, Dohan, Doshin (cat. 
no. 147), Doshu, and Doshu. Ando is gener 
ally credited with founding the studio. This 
painting includes, in addition to the “Kaige- 
tsudo” signature, a seal reading “Ando” and 
another seal frequently found with it, which 
can be deciphered as “Kan’unshi.” Ando’s 
successors made woodblock prints of these 
women, but no print is associated with Ando 
himself. 

Kaigetsudó Ando is known to have used 
another name, “Kaigetsudö Jösen,” and to 
have sold his pictures to visitors to the Yoshi- 
wara pleasure district in Edo.” His real name 
was Okazaki (or Okazawa) Genshichi, and 
he was acquainted with the inner circle of 
women who served members of the Toku- 
gawa shogunate. Implicated in a scandal 
involving a love affair between one of the 
women and a Kabuki actor—a serious crini- 
nal offense—he was ordered into exile in 1714, 
Paintings by Ando found on the remote 
islands south of Tokyo indicate that he was 
sent either to Niijima or to Oshima. He 
remained there until 1722.? It is generally 
assumed that this incident ended Ando’s 
painting career and that his shop was contin- 
ued by his pupils, who signed their names 
“Kaigetsudo matsuyo” (the last leaf of 
Kaigetsudo). 

The few paintings by Ando that survive 
suggest that he was trained in a fairly orthodoz 
school. A handscroll in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, exhibits his familiarity with 
the Kano style and an interest in nanga (see 
pages 373—74), which was then emerging as 
new painting style.* Ando’s images of soli- 
tary courtesans mark the height of a style of 
figure painting that began in the early seven- 
teenth century and would subsequently be 
refined by Hishikawa Moronobu (ca. 1618- 


1694). 


= 


. Kokinshu 1984, poem 215, identified as the work of 
an anonymous poet. 


m 


. Narazaki Muneshige 1987, p. 42; and Asano Shugo 
1994, P- 24. 

. Tsuji Nobuo, Kobayashi Tadashi, and Kono Motodi 
1968, p. 46. 

4. Narazaki Muneshige 1969, pls. 28, 29. 
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KAIGETSUDO DOSHIN (FL. EARLY 18TH CENTURY) 


| 147. Beauty Writing a Letter 


Edo period (1615—1868) 

Hanging scroll, ink and color on paper 

49.4 x 60 cm (19/4 x 23% in.) 

Signature: Nihon giga Kaigetsu matsuyo Doshin 
koreo zusu 

Seal: Ando 

Ex coll.: Frank E. Hart, Palm Beach, Florida 


LITERATURE: Society of the Four Arts 1963, 
no. 17; Jenkins 1971, no. 108; Murase 1980b, no. 3; 
Murase 1993, no. 45. 
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Departing from the standard Kaigetsudö 
formula (see cat. no. 146), Doshin depicts a 
woman not standing unoccupied but seated 


and writing a letter, probably to her lover. 


This was a popular subject for ukiyo-e painters 
of the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
tury, and its origins may perhaps be found 
in scenes depicting figures within the pleasure 
district of Edo. The brilliantly colored pat- 
tern of the woman’s clothes highlights the 
chalk-white expanses of the letter paper and 


of her delicate hands and plump face. In- 
deed, the striking camellias on her outer ga- 
ment almost threaten to overwhelm her. The 
garments are outlined in heavy strokes of 
dark ink, a feature common to the Kaige- 
tsudo studio. As did all other successors of 
Kaigetsudo Ando, Doshin signed his name 
on this painting “Matsuyo” (last leaf) of 
Kaigetsudo. The seal appears to read “And, 
and indeed many Kaigetsudo artists contin- 
ued to use the seal of the studio’s founder. 





TORIYAMA SEKIEN (1712-1788) 


148. The No Dance-Drama “Okina” 


Edo period (1615—1868), 1781 

Triptych of hanging scrolls, ink, color, and gold on 
paper 

Each scroll 87.3 x 27.2 cm (34% x 10% in.) 
Signature: Gyonen nanajussat Sekien ga [on each 
scroll] 

Seal: Sekiso Tsukioka no in (on each scroll] 

Ex coll.: Frank E. Hart, Palm Beach, Florida 


LITERATURE: Society of the Four Arts 1963, 
no. 46; Young and Smith 1966, no. 46; Narazaki 
Muneshige 1969, pls. 50-52; Murase 1975, no. 91. 


The three dancers shown in this triptych are 
performers in the No dance-drama called 
Okina, sometimes also known as Shiki sanba.' 
Okina, which means “old man,” is performed 
before the formal program begins. A dance 
without specific narrative content, it is re- 
served for special occasions, such as New 
Year’s festivities, prayers for the peace and 
prosperity of the nation, and ceremonies to 
purify the site of a Shinto shrine. 

Okina, the protagonist, is the figure shown 
in the center scroll, wearing the white mask 
of an old man. His light brown overblouse, 
or kariginu, is decorated with a tortoiseshell 
pattern, symbol of longevity and happiness. 


The cranes and tortoises that adorn the cos- 
tumes of the other two dancers are also 
emblems of longevity. The black mask and 
the bells held by the dancer on the right 
scroll identify him as Sambasö, “the third old 
man.” The figure without a mask on the left 
scroll is a young man, though his name is 
Senzai, meaning “a thousand years of age”; 
his role is that of companion to Okina. The 
strong ink outlines that define the costumes, 
with their neatly organized folds, are remi- 
niscent of those used in printmaking, and 
indeed Toriyama Sekien (1712-1788), who 
painted these scrolls, made many woodblock 


prints as book illustrations. 





Detail of left scroll 
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As a young man, Sekien studied painting 
with Kano Shüshin (1660—1728) and Kano 
Gyokuen (1683-1743). Like many artists of 
the time, he was interested in Chinese realism 
of the Ming and Qing dynasties—a manner 
that is also reflected in the work of contem- 
porary nanga artists (see cat. nos. 153-168). 
Sekien's training in the Kano school greatly 
enriched the art of printmaking, and his most 
significant contribution perhaps lies in his 
role as the teacher of such promising young 
artists as Kitagawa Utamaro (1753—1806) 
and Eishosai Choki (fl. late 18th century). 


1. Sanari Kentaro 1930, vol. 1, pp. 1-12. 
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KATSUKAWA SHUNSHO (1726-1792) 


149. Woman in a Black Kimono 


Edo Period (1615—1868), 1783—89 
Hanging scroll, ink, color, and gold on silk 
85.1 x 28.5 cm (33⁄2 X 114 in.) 

Signäture: Katsu Shunsho ga 

Seal: [kao] 


LITERATURE: Murase 1980b, no. 15; Murase 1993, 


no. 47. 


This pensive woman, her head tilted slightly 
and her left hand tucked into her obi, is dressed 
in kimonos of subdued gray and black deco- 
rated with delicate designs of white spring 
flowers. The red cuffs and hems of her under- 
garment provide the only bright spots of 
color in an otherwise restrained composition. 
Mature and understated, the woman—most 
likely the wife of a merchant—seems the 
antithesis of the younger, more ebullient 
courtesans who usually inhabit pictures of 
the pleasure district. 

The painting bears the signature of Katsu- 
kawa Shunshō (1726—1792), followed by the 
artist’s kao, or handwritten seal, a practice 
that was popular among contemporary nov- 
elists and uktyo-e artists. 

Shunsho is known today primarily for his 
dramatic prints of actors, which he began 
making about 1765.’ Other than the fact that 
he studied painting with Ko Sukoku (1730— 
1804) and Miyagawa Shunsui (fl. 1744-64), 
little is known about his life before that time. 
Shunsho is also remembered as the printmak- 
ing teacher of Katsushika Hokusai (1760— 
1849), one of the great artists of this genre. 


His other pupils were Shunko (1743-1812) 
and Shuncho (fl. late 18th century), who 
inherited the school name “Katsukawa.” 
Shunshö’s oeuvre is clearly divided into 
two categories: prints of actors and painting 
of women, the latter which he began produc- 
ing quite late in life, about 1780. Shunshö 
seems to have used his personal seal exclu- 
sively on his paintings. Because very few of 
his paintings are dated by inscription, the 
handwritten seals have been useful in estab- 
lishing a chronological framework.* About 
1783, Shunsho began adding an upward 
stroke (as seen here) to his kao, a flourish he 
used until about 1789, when he abandoned 
the a6 altogether in favor of carved seals. 
About the same time, he also changed the 
style of his signature, modeling it after the 
manner of the renowned Heian poet Fuji- 
wara Teika (1162—1241), whose calligraphic 
style had an impact not only in the area of 
high art but also on the more prosaic level of 
Edo shop signs.* These changes in Shunshos 
seal and signature coincided with the evolu- 
tion of his paintings of women. The figures 
in his earlier portrayals tend to be somewhat 
squat; those in his later works, such as the 
woman in this painting, are more slender and 
more refined. | 
All factors considered, this painting can be 
dated to the period between 1783 and 1789. 


1. On the paintings and prints of Shunsho, see Hayasti 
Yoshikazu 1963; Goto Shigeki 1974; and Narazaki 
Muneshige 1982. 

2. Naito Masato 1989, pp. 57—81. 

3. Tanaka Tatsuya 1984, nos. 16, 17. 

4. Gotoh Museum 1987. 


UNCHO (FL. LATE 18TH CENTURY) 


10. Á Courtesan and Her Attendants 
under a Willow Tree 


Edo period (1615—1868), 1796 

Hanging scroll, ink, color, and gold on silk 

92.7x34 cm (36/% x 137 in.) 

Signatures: Kanset hacht tatsu shoto Uncho ga; Santo 
Kyoden san; and Kyokuter Bakin gigo 

Inscriptions by Santo Kyoden (1761-1816) and 
Takizawa Bakin (1767-1848), each with a signature 
and seal 

Seals: [kao] and Bakin 


LITERATURE: Narazaki Muneshige 1966, p. 34; 
Narazaki Muneshige 1969, pl. 64; Murase 1975, 


n0. 93. 


Anoiran, or high-class courtesan, and her two 
attendants saunter past a willow tree at Omon, 
the main gate to Yoshiwara, the pleasure dis- 
trict of Edo. The coiffures and hair ornaments 
and the intricate patterns on their kimonos 

are described with unusual care. While the 
overall scheme is one of subtle hues, the eye is 
attracted to the bright red obi worn by the 
young girl attendant and the flicker of color 
onthe linings of undergarments. The effect is 
complemented by touches of thick, shiny ink 
on black hair, clothing, and wooden clogs. 

In spite of the unusually high quality of 
this scroll, we know nothing about the artist, 
who signed the work “Uncho, early winter, 
Year of the Dragon, eighth year of the Kan- 
sei era [1796].” No document supporting the 
existence of Unchö has yet been found. Nor 
has any other painting, with his name come to 
light since this scroll was first published, in 
1966. The name “Unchö,” composed of char- 
acters meaning “cloud” (un) and “tide” (cho), 
suggests that the artist may have been associ- 
ated with the painter Katsukawa Shuncho 
(f. late 18th century), whose name means 
“spring tide.” Shunchö was a pupil of Katsu- 
kawa Shunsho (cat. no. 149). Another possi- 
ble link between Uncho and Shunsho is the 
fact that both artists used as a seal a kao, a 
stylized cipher, that was employed only by a 
small number of ukiyo-e artists and novelists. 

There is, however, no apparent stylistic 
connection between this painting and the work 
of Shunsho. The short stature of these women 


and their plump faces and full hairstyles, in 
which the swell of the side locks is exagger- 
ated, point instead to the print artist Kitao 
Shigemasa (1739—1820). Santo Kyoden, one 
of the two colophon writers, is known to 
have been friendly with Shigemasa, and 
Unchö also may have known him. 

In contrast to the anonymity of the painter, 
the lives of the two colophon writers, both of 
whom were popular novelists, are well docu- 
mented. Santo Kydden (1761-1816), the elder 
of the two, was a printmaker before 1790, 
when he turned to writing full time." Kyöden 
made prints under the pseudonym Kitao 
Masanobu. His works reflect the style of his 
teacher, Shigemasa, and there are certain 
similarities between the prints he produced as 
a young man and this painting by Uncho. 
Kyoden's career exemplifies the kind of col- 
laboration that existed between writers and 
book illustrators in the Edo period. Because 
his own novels were illustrated with wood- 
block prints, Kyöden maintained close ties 
with printmakers even after he had become 
a writer. 

Kyöden’s pupil Takizawa Bakin (1767— 
1848) is the writer of the second colophon.* 
A prolific novelist, Bakin is often regarded as 
the first professional writer of Japan, and like 
Kyoden he was closely associated with ukzyo-e 
artists. It is possible that Unchö designed 
illustrations for books by both these authors. 

Each inscription consists of a short pref- 
ace, a satirical poem, a signature, and a seal. 
Kyoden’s poem reads: 


Anyone can break off the branch of a willow by 
the roadside or pick a flower from a fence. 
Even Saigyo has not yet seen Yoshiwara 


in the season of flowers. 


The twelfth-century monk Saigyo (see 
cat. no. 79) as a youth renounced his military 
career to become a wandering poet. An epi- 
sode in the No play Eguchi, written in 1424, 
dramatizes the exchange of poems between 
Saigyo, after he became a mendicant, and the 
courtesan Eguchi no Kimi (the Princess of 
Eguchi).’ The theme of the play is the ack- 
nowledgment of the sacred nature of all 
human activity—even the most profane, that 
of prostitution. Eguchi no Kimi later came 





to be regarded as an incarnation of Fugen 


(Skt: Samantabhadra), and Saigyo a symbol 
of the religious sanction of Yoshiwara and 
its women. 


Bakin’s poem reads: 


The house of Yoshiwara is north of Kinryuzan; 

The courtesan thinks often of Thousand-Armed 
Kannon. 

She lies on three layers of quilts 

And touches the bodies of ten thousand men. 
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Yet lice never cling to the collars of her wealthy the Asakusa Kannon temple. Asakusa is a sec- 1. On the life of Kyoden, see Schamoni 1970. 


customers; tion of Edo near the Yoshiwara district, and * on een ee 2 - 
. . ie : 7 . . . Por an Englin translation oi this play, see japanes 
Such is the disposition of the women of the principal deity of the temple is Kannon : e Bun 
i Noh Drama 1955, pp. 109—24. 
Yoshiwara. (Skt: Avalokiteshvara). The number of quilts 4. Mitani Kazuma 1973. 


given to a customer at Yoshiwara depended on 
Kinryüzan, mentioned in Bakin’s poem, is his wealth; three quilts would have been re- 
another name for Sensöji, popularly knownas served for an affluent and frequent customer.‘ 
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HOSODA EISHI (1756-1815) 


151. Snow, Moon, and Cherry Blossoms 


Edo period (1615—1868), 1804—15 

Triptych of hanging scrolls, ink, color, and gold 
on silk 

Each scroll $2.4 x 30.2 cm (32⁄2 x 11% in.) 
Signature: Chobunsai Eishi hitsu [on each scroll] 
Inscriptions by Ota Nanpo (1749-1823) with his 
signature, Shokusanyin [on each scroll] 

Seal: Eishi fon each scroll] 

Ex coll.: Frank E. Hart, Palm Beach, Florida 


LITERATURE: Society of the Four Arts 1963, 
nos. 53—55; Murase 1975, no. 92. 


This triptych represents Yoshiwara, the 
brothel district of Edo, and its neighboring 
areas, in three seasons of the year, each with 
its most appealing feature—snow in winter, 
the moon in autumn, and cherry flowers in 
spring. In the center scroll, a courtesan 
proudly displays her beauty before her only 
rival —cherry blossoms, symbol of spring. 
The inscriptions on the scrolls are seasonal 
poems by Ota Nanpo (Shokusan-jin, 1749 
1823), the most popular satirical poet of his 
time.' The poem on the center scroll reads: 


Nakano-cho uetaru hana no katawara ni 


mityamagt nado wa hitomoto mo nashi. 


Beside the flowering cherries of Nakanocho 


Not a single tree from the deep mountain valleys.” 


Nakanocho was the center of the Yoshiwara 
district. After cherry trees were planted there 
in 1749, they were often used as a metaphor 
for Yoshiwara. The poem here alludes to the 
unsurpassed beauty of the district’s women. 
On the left scroll, the route to Yoshiwara 
appears at its most enchanting, illuminated 
by the clear moon of autumn. After the dis- 
trict was relocated in 1657, away from the 
center of the city, the river Okawa was the 
most commonly used route.’ A large pine tree 
called Shubi no Matsu (Pine of Fate), which 
stood on the riverbank, became a landmark 


for customers: 


Yushio nt tsuki no katsura no sao sashite 


Sate you shubi no matsu o miru kana. 


On the evening tide, 

Rowing the boat with oars made of the 
Katsura branch growing on the moon, 

Now I look at the Pine of Fate, 

Wishing for luck. 


On the right scroll, the adventure of a 
hazardous journey through winter snow 
heightens the anticipation of pleasure at the 
end of the road: 


Mimeguri no torti no kasagi omokereba 


Chikaku te toki yuki no Yoshiwara. 


Heavy snow ts piled on the lintel of the 
gate to the Mimeguri Shrine. 


Yoshiwara ts near, 


But it seems distant in this snow. 


Hosoda Eishi (1756-1815), who painted 
this triptych, was born into a respected 
samurai family that included a number of 
high-ranking government officials. This was 
unusual, as most ukzyo-e artists were from 
the middle class. Eishi is believed to have 
studied painting with a leading Kano master, 
Michinobu (1730—1790). Sometime during 
the 1780s, after Eishi had given three years of 
service to the tenth shogun, Ieharu (r. 1760— 
86), he switched his artistic affiliation from 
the academic style to uktyo-e, specializing in 
paintings and woodblock prints of courtesans. 

Nearly monochromatic depictions of cour- 
tesans such as this one—perhaps a reflection 
of Eishi’s early training in the Kano school— 
rely on subtle gradations of ink tonality as 
the major vehicle of expression. Known as 
beni girai (red avoiding), this technique differs 
from traditional ink monochrome in that it 
may include some gold, purple, yellow, and a 
touch of red. Many of Eishi’s contempo- 
raries used this technique for painting and 
printmaking in the 1780s and perhaps also in 
the early 17908. It is well known that Sakai 
Hoitsu (cat. no. 134), a leading Rinpa artist 
who studied ukiyo-e painting, employed it for 
a painting that is dated by inscription to 1785. 

The origin and practice of beni girai have 
long been attributed to a series of govern- 
ment restrictions that banned the use of red 
pigments and other rich colors in prints. This 
legislation was part of the Kansei Reforms, a 
puritanical policy implemented by the regent 
Matsudaira Sadanobu (1758—1829) from 1787 
to 1793.* One study, however, states that 
Sadanobu referred to beni girai prints in his 
memoir of 1787 as “a recent development” 
and regarded them as no less sumptuously 
decorative than other types of prints.’ Thus 
it would appear that monochromatic prints 
and paintings had already made their appear- 
ance prior to the Kansei Reforms, at least as 
early as 1785, the date of Höitsu’s painting. 

Shokusanjin, the signature that appears in 
the inscriptions on the present scrolls, was the 
pen name of Ota Nanpo. Born to an impov- 
erished samurai family in Edo, Nanpo was a 
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child prodigy in literature. At eighteen, he 
published books of Chinese-style poetry and 
while still in his teens a collection of kyoka 
(satirical poems), many of which parodied 
classical poetry. These biting, often vulgar 
verses quickly caught the atrention of the 
townsfolk, and Nanpo is frequently credited 
with starting a kyoka craze in Edo. 

Nanpo developed a strong interest in ukiyo-e, 
and at least some portions of the first essay 
on this new type of painting, the Ukiyo-e 
rutko, are attributed to him.° Nanpo wrote 
inscriptions on several paintings by Eishi; a 
portrait of Nanpo by Eishi, painted in 1814, 
is in the collection of the Tokyo National 
Museum. 

The Burke triptych may be dated to late in 
Eishi’s career. His earlier depictions of beau- 
ties were more ethereal in treatment. This 
courtesan, by contrast, impresses us with her 
physical presence, felt beneath the volumi- 
nous layers of heavy silk. Such a change in 
Eishi’s style may be partially attributable to 
the influence of Katsushika Hokusai (1760— 
1849), Eishi’s enormously popular contem- 
porary. Although throughout his career Eishi 
appears to have used a fluid gyosho (running 
script) signature on his prints, the signature 
on each of these scrolls is written in a careful 
kaisho (standard script), a feature of his later 
paintings. Nanpo is also believed to have 
adopted the name Shokusanjin only at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, about 
1802. Finally, the calligraphic style of the 
inscriptions points to Nanpo’s late style. 
The triptych may thus be dated to the last 
dozen years of Eishi’s life.’ 


. On the life of Ota Nanpo, see Hamada Giichiro 
1963; and Tamabayashi Haruo 1996. 


— 


Ww 


. Translation in Rosenfield and Shimada Shujiro 1970, 
no. 149; see also Ota Nanpo 1985-90, vol. 1, p. 40. 

3. For a description of the customs of Yoshiwara, see 

Mitani Kazuma 1973; Jenkins 1993; and Seigle 1993. 

4. For a detailed discussion of this ordinance, see Asano 
Shugo and Clark 1995, p. 41. 

. Matsubara Shigeru 1981, pp. 27-33; see also Matsu- 
bara Shigeru 1985, pp. 4-15. 


u 


6. Sakazaki Shizuka 1917, Pp. 1376-1437. 

7. For a pair of paintings similar to two of the scrolls 
in the Burke triptych, also with colophons by Nanpo, 
see Rosenfield and Shimada Shujiro 1970, no. 149. 
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Tersubur no Tamarawa 


Noda no Tamagawa 





us 


Kinuta no Tamagawa 


dde no Tamagawa 





Noji no Tamagawa 


Koya no Ti amagawa 








UTAGAWA HIROSHIGE (1797-1858) 


152. Mu Tamagawa (Six Jewel Rivers) 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1857 

Six woodblock prints 

Each print 36.2 x 24.5 cm (144 x 9% in.) 
Signature: Hiroshige ga [on each print] 
Publisher: Maruya Kyushiro 


He is known affectionately as an “artist of 
rain, snow, and moon,” and a “painter of 
blue,” and his name, Hiroshige, is as familiar 
in the West as it is in Japan. The details of 
his life are here briefly recapitulated. Uta- 
gawa Hiroshige (1797—1858) was born in the 
downtown section of Edo, the son of Andö 
Gen’emon, a low-ranking samurai who held a 
hereditary position in Edo's Fire Brigade. As a 
member of the samurai class, Hiroshige re- 
ceived early training in painting from a minor 
Kano-school artist named Okajima Rinsai 
(1791-1865). His parents died when he was 
twelve, and he inherited his father's position. 
About the same time, he attempted, unsuc- 
cessfully, to enter the atelier of the printmaker 
Utagawa Toyokuni (1769-1825); he was 
accepted instead by Toyokuni’s younger 
brother Toyohiro (1773-1828). He was given 
the artistic name Utagawa Hiroshige in 1812. 
Following in his teacher’s footsteps, he first 
produced prints of women and actors. 
Hiroshige’s career as a printmaker can be 
traced fairly accurately through the changes 
he made in the style of his signature and in 
his artistic names, which he changed periodi- 
cally; also useful as documentation are censors’ 
seals, dates of publication, and publishers’ 
names, often included in the margins of his 
prints. During the first years of his career, 
from 1818 to 1830, Hiroshige’s signature 
sometimes includes the name “Ichiyüsai.” 
He wrote “Hiroshige” during this period in 
kaisho (standard script), with all the strokes 
rendered evenly, in equal width. In 1823, he 
resigned from the Fire Brigade to concen- 
trate on his artistic activities; his son inher- 
ited his position. About 1830, he changed the 
“yu” in “Ichiyüsai” from the character mean- 
ing “to wander” to the character meaning 
“hushed.” Also during this time, he began 
to write the first letter of “Hiroshige” in a 
modified gyosho (running script). 
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The Toto meisho (Famous Views of Edo), a 
series of prints published about 1831, estab- 
lished Hiroshige as a major landscape artist. 
Shortly thereafter, in early 1832, he changed 
his acronym to “Ichiryusai,” perhaps to 
celebrate his success; the new name can be 
understood as “standing alone.” He also used 
the name “Ryusai” beginning about 1841. In 
1833—34, he published his most successful 
landscape series, the Tokaido gojusantsugi 
(Fifty-three Stations of Tökaidö Road), 
surpassing in popularity his older rival 
Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849). Toward 
the end of the 1830s, he began to use a large 
character for “hiro” and a much smaller one 
for “shige,” which was increasingly abbrevi- 
ated into sosho (grass writing), as on the prints 
seen here. The last phase of Hiroshige’s 
career extends from 1848 to 1858, when he 
continued to publish landscape series and 
also collaborated with Utagawa Kunisada 
(Toyokuni III, 1786-1864), who supplied 
the figures in Hiroshige’s landscapes. 


Detail of Tersukuri no Tamagawa, cat. no. 152 


Beginning in the 1830s, Hiroshige executed 
a number of series on the Mu Tamagawa (Six 
Jewel Rivers) theme, using different formats: 
narrow and vertical, horizontal, fan-shaped, or 
circular. The present set, made the year before 
his death, is in a vertical oban (large print) for- 
mat. Each sheet, except the fourth, has a small 
round stamp in the upper margin. In the fourth 
sheet the seal is included within the picture, 
alongside the signature; it reads “tsuchinoto 
juichi,” meaning the eleventh month of the 
year that corresponds to 1833, 1845, Or 1857. 
Another stamp, a round censor's seal, reads 
“Aratame.” Also in the lower left margin of 
all six prints is the rectangular seal of the pub- 
lisher Maruya Kyushiro. All this points to the 
date 1857 for the print.” Hiroshige’s signature 
is written in the style of his late period. 

Each of the six scenes bears the title of the 
set, Shokoku mu tamagawa (Six Jewel Rivers 
of Various Provinces), and the name of the 
individual river depicted. These are followed 
by a poem, identified by the author and the 


anthology in which it appears. The poems at 
identical to those quoted in Hiroshige’s other 
Mu Tamagawa series, suggesting that in the 
poetic inscriptions Hiroshige followed the 
standard formula established by Harunobu. 
This is not true of the compositions, which 
differ from set to set. In this 1857 version, 
Hiroshige crystallized the theme, reducing the 
number of figures and having them stand out 
from the landscapes, which seem almost like 
stage settings. Notably, the figure groupings a 
well as the postures of individuals are identicd 
to those in the renditions of Sakai Oho (cat. na 
138). The landscape settings are more compact 
but essentially they are vertical, narrow ver- 
sions of Oho’s compositions. While Oho’s rer- 
ditions may have been inspired by Hiroshige’s 
earlier versions of the Mu Tamagawa, this set 
seems to have been modeled on Oho’s scrolls 


1. For the life of Hiroshige, see Izzard 1983; and Link 
and Kobayashi Tadashi 1991. 

2. 1 am grateful to Joan Mirviss for her help in inter- 
preting this data. 





Nanga: The Literary Man's Painting 


CATALOGUE NOS. 


153-168 


The two prevailing art movements in Japan 
during the eighteenth and the first half of 
the nineteenth century were ukiyo-e (pictures 
of the floating world) and nanga (southern 
painting), also called bunjinga (literati paint- 
ing). In many ways, ukiyo-e and nanga mir- 
rored two social strata within the Japanese 
culture, and their life-styles fostered two sep- 
arate concepts of painting. Each style had its 
own patrons, and each was centered in a dif- 
ferent city. 

Unabashedly hedonistic, ukiyo-e depicted 
the pleasures and pastimes of the rising mid- 
dle class, whose members resided for the most 
part in Edo and the big commercial cities (for 
a discussion of ukiyo-e, see pages 332—33). 
Nanga, by contrast, was practiced by artists 
from the more cultivated upper strata of Japa- 
nese society, whose aesthetic convictions 
derived from Chinese teachings and tradi- 
tional artistic conventions. Like the Chinese 
literati on the Asian mainland, nanga artists 
discovered in the pursuit of landscape paint- 
ing—which they executed primarily in ink 
monochrome—a refuge from the world of 
commerce and politics. Rejecting the entice- 
ments of Edo, they were drawn to the spiritual 
solace and tranquillity of Kyoto. 

During the war-torn sixteenth century, 
artists in Japan had been out of touch with 
new art movements in China. This alienation 
continued through the seventeenth century as 
a result of the official policy of sealing off the 
nation from the outside world—ostensibly 
to thwart the dissemination of Christianity. 
Exceptions were made for the Dutch and the 
Chinese, who traded on a limited scale in 
Nagasaki, and from that port ideas and goods 
filtered into the country from abroad. 

Although the Tokugawa bakufu maintained 
the principle of insularity, it ventured to take a 
few tentative steps toward modifying it in 
the eighteenth century. The eighth shogun, 
Yoshimune (r. 1716—45), the most enlightened 
administrator of the Edo period, launched a 
series of reform measures in the Kyoho era 
(1716-36). Vigorously enforcing the princi- 
ples of Confucianism, the moral basis for his 


reforms, he demanded unwavering loyalty to 
its precepts in both official and private life. 
The warrior clans in particular were required 
to observe strict rules of behavior. They were 
constrained to live frugally and to hold learn- 
ing in high esteem. Because Chinese books 
were indispensable to the success of Yoshi- 
mune’s crusade, in 1720 the bakufu relaxed 
the ban on foreign publications, on the condi- 
tion that their purpose was not to propagate 
Christian dogma. 

The study of Chinese culture was also 
spurred by Zen monks of the Obaku (Ch: 
Huangbo) sect, who had sought refuge in 
Japan when the Manchus invaded China and 
assumed power in 1616. The main Obaku 
temple, Manpukuji, was established in 1622 on 
the outskirts of Kyoto. The influence of the 
Obaku clerics is often cited in the develop- 
ment of the nanga aesthetic. 

Nanga was introduced to this generally 
auspicious environment during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. The concept origi- 
nated in China, where from ancient times it 
was believed that an individual of learning 
and refinement should cultivate his capacity 
to reveal the inner nature of the universe 
through music, poetry, calligraphy, and paint- 
ing. Because the literati did not pursue the arts 
as a means of earning their livelihood, they 
were exempt from official dictates on aesthet- 
ic matters and could follow a more individual- 
istic path than artists bound by patronage. 

In its strict interpretation, the term nanga 
does not refer to a particular style of painting 
but to the attributes of the literati painter— 
education, social position, and nobility of 
mind. The term derives from the Southern 
school of Zen Buddhism, which advocated the 
instantaneous and intuitive grasp of truth. 
Thus, paintings that were spontaneous in 
execution and inspired by the intrinsic values 
of life were classified as nanga. Because nanga 
could not be codified and: taught as a set of 
precepts, those who were trained as profes- 
sional painters were deemed inferior to 
scholarly amateur artists, who painted as an 
avocation. 
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Figure 55. Okada Beisanjin (1744— 


1820), Visiting a Friend in Autumn. 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper, 136.4 
x 29.4 cm (53% x 11% in.). The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. The Harry G. C. Packard 
Collection of Asian Art, Gift of 
Harry G. C. Packard and Purchase, 
Fletcher, Rogers, Harris Brisbane 
Dick and Louis V. Bell Funds, 
Joseph Pulitzer Bequest and The 
Annenberg Fund Inc. Gift, 1975 
(1975.268.102) 
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The introduction of this approach to artis- 
tic expression coincided with the cultural 
vacuum that existed in Kyoto in the early eigh- 
teenth century. After the death of the Rinpa 
painter Ogata Körin in 1716 and before the rise 
of the Maruyama and Shijö schools in the 
mid-eighteenth century, no painting school of 
any real consequence existed in Kyoto. In Edo 
the official taste in painting was satisfied by the 
Kano school, while more plebeian tastes were 
met by ukiyo-e artists. But neither was pleas- 
ing to the intelligentsia, who turned instead to 
Confucian teachings and nanga theory. 

The nanga artists, many of whom received 
early training in Confucian studies, were well 
versed in Chinese literary theory and Con- 
fucian philosophy. They transcribed their 
poetry into fine calligraphy, and in their work 
honored the ancient Chinese credo “Painting 
is silent poetry.” Nevertheless, few nanga paint- 
ers could be called true literati; most were pro- 
fessionals forced to earn their living by their 
art, often in the service of feudal lords. 

While the Japanese were not able to fully 
absorb the teachings of bunjinga, the new 
concept nevertheless helped to focus their 
attention on the world outside Japan. Some 
nanga practitioners, denied permission to 
travel abroad, made the journey to Nagasaki 
to establish contact with foreign traders. They 
were also exposed to non-Confucian books— 
painting manuals and texts on painting theory 
with woodcut illustrations. Among the most 
influential were an eight-album collection of 
woodcuts published in Suzhou about 1620, 
which appeared in Japan in 1671 as the Hasshu 
gafu (The Eight Albums of Painting), and the 
Kaishien gaden (The Mustard-Seed Garden 
Manual), a painting manual published at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The nanga movement remained rooted in 
Kyoto, the center of Confucian learning. 
Not until the nineteenth century was well ad- 
vanced did it spread to Edo, largely through 
the efforts of Tani Buncho (cat. no. 168) and a 
few other artists. 

Following the precepts of the Chinese lite- 
rati, the Japanese dunjin regarded communion 
with nature as requisite to the ideal life, and 
nanga artists, like their Chinese counterparts, 


traveled constantly, some of them spendinga 
good part of their lives on the road. Traveling 
afforded them the opportunity not only to 
meet other artists and to exchange theories and 
ideas but also to collaborate on works of art. 

The Chinese advocated the close observa 
tion of nature in the service of re-creating 
what they had seen. The early nanga artists, on 
the other hand, while they aspired to emulate 
the Chinese masters, painted not from nature 
but from Chinese renditions of landscapes 
(fig. 55). Because they had never set foot on 
the Chinese mainland, they were obliged 
either to paint from their imagination or to 
copy Chinese paintings and woodcut illustra- 
tions from manuals. Soon, however, such 
nanga masters as Buson and Taiga struck out 
on their own, making paintings that depicted 
native scenes (cat. nos. 156, 158). 

Gradually, other painting styles were in- 
corporated into the nanga aesthetic. Some of 
them—Rinpa and Tosa, for example—had 
no connection to China. At the same time, the 
commitment of many nanga artists to the 
Chinese aesthetic was so fixed that they went 
so far as to drop parts of their family namesor 
to pronounce their names so that they sounded 
more Chinese. 

The nanga movement came to fruition in 
the work of Taiga and Buson. These two paint- 
ers essentially transformed nanga by adapting 
it to the Japanese sensibility. Incorporating 
indigenous styles with Chinese idioms, they 
forged a style that was markedly different 
from the foreign prototype, expanding the 
rather narrow framework of nanga art to 
encompass new styles and poetic visions. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the principles of nanga spread to the prov- 
inces, from the region north of Edo to Shi- 
koku Island in the south. The painting styles 
adopted by the provincial artists were as var- 
ied as their backgrounds. Some softened the 
Chinese idiom in shimmering, lyrical land- 
scapes. Others found ways to combine Chi- 
nese conventions with European naturalism. 
Nanga would continue to attract artists through 
the first half of the twentieth century, when 
the nation made a concerted effort to West- 
ernize the culture. 


GION NANKAI (1677-1751) 


153. Bamboo Window on a Rainy Day 


Edo period (1615—1868) 

Hanging scroll, ink on paper 

131.8x 58 cm (51% x 22% in.) 

Signature: Nankai Gyofu utsusu 

Seals: Kikai Kasai {?|; Senso [?]; and Tenran 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 64. 


Gion Nankai (1677-1751), an innovator 
among nanga artists in Japan, enjoyed a lin- 
eage, education, and temperament that con- 
formed to the Chinese concept of the literatus 
(]: bunjin), a connoisseur and man of letters.' 
He was born in Edo to a physician who served 
the lord of Kii (Wakayama Prefecture) and 
studied medicine under Kinoshita Jun’an 
(1621—1698), a Confucian scholar and pio- 
neering doctor of pre-Meiji Japan. He also 
studied Chinese philosophy and literature. As 
a painter Nankai was probably self-taught, 
learning from such manuals as the Hasshu 
gafu (The Eight Albums of Painting; 1671) 
and the Kaishien gaden (The Mustard-Seed 
Garden Manual), which had been introduced 
to Japan from China. 

As was customary among young men of 
good family and education in the late seven- 
teenth century, Nankai started his profes- 
sional career as a Confucian scholar, serving 
the same family that employed his father. 
Perhaps because his artistic pursuits inter- 
fered with his duties, Nankai was released 
from his post about 1700. He led the impov- 
erished life of an unemployed retainer until 
1710, when he was pardoned and reinstated. 

_ Eventually, he became a professor in the fami- 
ly school. We know nothing of his painting 

during his ten years of unemployment, but his 
activities as a poet during the same period are 
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well documented; he continued to write poems 
and essays on poetry throughout his life. 
Allthe dated paintings are from the period 
after 1710. The earliest is a painting of bam- 
boo executed in 1719, now in the Wanaka 
Kin’nosuke collection. Nankai’s paintings 
were by-products of his intellectual pursuits, 
and his studies of bamboo reflect the ideals 
of the Chinese literati. In the Chinese tradi- 
tion, the strength and flexibility of bamboo 
are likened to the spirit of the gentleman- 
scholar, who bends but does not break under 
adversity. The bamboo—together with the 
plum, harbinger of spring, and the pine, green 
throughout the winter—symbolized moral 
steadfastness and friendship. During the 
twelfth century in China, the three were the- 
matically associated as the Three Worthies. 
Because the tall, graceful bamboo is best rep- 


SAKAKI HYAKUSEN (1697-1752) 


154. Snowy Landscape 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1744 

Hanging scroll, ink and light color on paper 
121.4 x 50.3 cm (47% x 19% in.) 

Signatures: Koshi kajitsu Bo Shin'en sha 
Seal: Bo Shin’en in 
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resented in painting by the use of callig- 
raphic brushwork, the depiction of bamboo 
in ink monochrome came to be regarded as 
indicative of a painter’s skill. 

Bamboo as a subject for ink painting was 
introduced to Japan in the early fourteenth 
century and became popular with Zen monk- 
painters of the late Kamakura and early Muro- 
machi periods.” Replaced in popularity by 
landscape painting in the fifteenth century,’ 
the subject was rediscovered and revitalized 
by nanga artists of the Edo period. 

The title of Nankai’s painting of rain- 
drenched bamboo, Chikuso ujitsu (Bamboo 
Window ona Rainy Day), is inscribed by 
the artist, and the painting is executed in the 
kind of clear, direct brushwork advocated 
in Chinese painting manuals. The oddly 
shaped rock at the foot of the bamboo looks 


Along with Gion Nankai (cat. no. 153) and 
Yanagisawa Kien (1706—1758), Sakaki Hya- 
kusen (1697—1752) is regarded as one of the 
pioneers of the nanga movement.’ Hyakusen’s 
birthplace is still unknown, but it is generally 
believed that his father was a wealthy phar- 
macist in Nagoya. He appears to have studied 
literature, specializing in haikai, or haiku, a 
distinctly Japanese verse form of seventeen 
syllables, which gave him an entrée to liter- 
ary circles. Hyakusen is said to have received 
training in the Kano school of painting, but it 
is a style he soon rejected. Even his earliest 
dated work, executed in 1720, reveals few 
traces of Kano influence. Rather, it reflects 
the principles and techniques of the Chinese 
tradition. Sometime before 1728, Hyakusen 
moved to Kyoto, where he quickly acquired 

a reputation as a painter. Gion Nankai is 
credited with indirectly encouraging Hyaku- 
sen to shift from the aesthetics of the Kano 
school to those of nanga, having supposedly 
given him a copy of the Kaishien gaden 
(The Mustard-Seed Garden Manual), which 
inspired the young artist. Nevertheless, it is 
questionable that a single book could have 


strangely alive, as though it were growing 
along with the young shoots. Ink tones vary 
from rich black to pale gray in a subtle com- 
bination of boldness and restraint, and light 
ink washes applied to the background suggest 
the moist atmosphere of a rainy day. 

At the upper left corner of the painting isa 
seal that reads “Tenran” (Viewed by the 
Emperor), and around the emperor’s seal are 
carvings that testify to the presence at that 
occasion of the finance minister, Matsukata 
Masayoshi (1835-1924). We thus know that the 
viewing took place sometime between 1880 
and 1885, when Matsukata held that position. 


1. Uetani Hajime 1959, pp. 388—92; and Wakayama 
Prefectural Museum 1986. 

2. See Butsunichian kumotsu mokuroku, in Kamakura- 
shi Shi Hensan linkai 1956. 

3. Tani Shin’ichi 1936, pp. 439-47. 


determined Hyakusen’s course as a painter. 

Hyakusen is among the most difficult of 
the nanga painters to appreciate. He experi- 
mented with a variety of techniques, seldom 
pursuing one for any length of time, and 
stylistic diversity characterizes his oeuvre. 
Hyakusen painted everything from haga, 
spontaneous cartoonlike sketches made to 
accompany hazkat, to monumental composi- 
tions executed in the Chinese manner. Perhaps 
because of his accomplishments in Aaiga, and 
in other styles more traditionally Japanese, 
he was awarded the title hokkyo. A similar 
eclecticism marks the work of other nanga 
artists, perhaps because their knowledge of 
literati subjects and brushwork, rather than 
deriving from the work of the Chinese literati, 
was based on anything Chinese that they 
happened upon. Chinese influences on nanga 
also included the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Zhe school of professional painters, 
whose approach to painting was more or less 
the antithesis of literati painting. The stylis- 
tic diversity of the early nanga practitioners 
thus in many ways reflects the school’s rest- 
less, searching spirit. 
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Hyakusen was crucial to the development 
of nanga, less perhaps through his work than 
through his artistic activities. He encouraged 
aspiring young painters such as Yosa Buson 
(cat. nos. 155, 156) and published books on 
the Chinese tradition, including a catalogue 
of paintings and calligraphy from the Yuan, 
Ming, and Qing dynasties and an anthology 
of biographies of Yuan and Ming painters.” 

James Cahill, in his 1983 study, discerns in 
Hyakusen’s work the strong and persistent 
influence of late Ming painting, particularly 


styles prevalent in Suzhou, in southern China. 


He also suggests that a technical breakthrough 
in Hyakusen’s landscape painting occurred 
in the 1740s. Until the early years of that 
decade, Hyakusen was concerned primarily 


YOSA BUSON (1716-1783) 


155. Iwo Birds on Willow and Peach 


Trees 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1774 

Hanging scroll, ink and color on silk 

128.9 x 70.5 cm (50% x 27% in.) 

Signature: An’ei kogo natsu utsusu oite Yahantei 
Sha Shunset 

Seals: Sha Choko and Sha Shunset 


LITERATURE: “Yosa Buson hitsu Kacho zu kai” 
1930, pl. 111; Tsuji Nobuo 1980, no. 27; Murase 1993, 
no. 24; Haga Toru and Hayakawa Monta 1994, 

pls. 50, 71. 
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with surface details, relying mainly on hemp- 
fiber strokes and repetitive, lively dotting. In 
the mid-1740s, the shun become broader and 
are often used for shading, to distinguish one 
surface area from another; dabs of ink 
adhere more firmly to contour lines, and dot- 
ting is less frequently employed. Shading in 
pale ink, applied to broader areas, marks 
works from Hyakusen's final period, the late 
1740s until his death, in 1752. Some of the 
paintings from this period are strongly remi- 
niscent of the vibrant, contorted rocks and 
mountains of such Suzhou artists as Xie 
Shichen (1487—ca. 1567).* 

Snowy Landscape is dated by inscription to 
“Koshi kajitsu” (a summer’s day, the Year of 
the Rat), which corresponds to 1744. Hyaku- 


Yosa Buson (1716—1783) is regarded as one 
of the two greatest painters of the nanga 
school, the other being his contemporary Ike 
Taiga (cat. nos. 157—159). He was also one of 
the most important poets of the Edo period." 
Buson’s literary accomplishments were not in 
Chinese poetry, the primary interest of nanga 
artists, but in aikai (or haiku), a Japanese 
verse form of seventeen syllables. It is gener- 
ally agreed that Buson was born in Osaka to 
the Taniguchi, a modest family of farmers. 
About 1735, he moved to Edo. There, his ini- 
tial pursuit was not painting but aikai, which 
he first studied with Uchida Senzan (d. 1758) 
and then from 1737 with Hayano Hajin (1677— 
1742). Beginning in 1738 his poems were pub- 
lished regularly in anthologies. Early in his 
career as a poet Buson admired Matsuo Basho 
(1644-1694), the greatest poet of haikai, and 
he later came to be regarded as the poet who 
restored the genre to the level of excellence it 
had known under Bashö. In 1744, he adopted 
“Buson” as the name he used as a poet; it is 
also the name for which he is best known as a 
painter. Buson signed this name only on haiga, 
the illustrations that accompany his hazkai, 
while he used many other names on the paint- 
ings that are unrelated to this form of poetry. 


sen has painted a Chinese winter landscape, 
the mountains and trees blanketed with snow 
beneath a menacing sky. A hillock at bottom 
center, from which tall trees rise upward to the 
foot of the massive mountains, serves to con- 
nect foreground and background. The earlier 
hemp-fiber strokes have given way to dots of 
black and gray ink applied over light washes, 
creating a sense of mass and volume. The 
painting is among the earliest works from the 
1740s to display Hyakusen’s new technique. 


1. For studies on the life of Hyakusen, see “Hyakusen” 
1939; Uetani Hajime 1960, pp. 483 —90; and Nagoya 
City Museum 1984. 

2. See, respectively, Sakaki Hyakusen 1777 and Sakkai 
Hyakusen 1751. 

3. Cahill 1983. 


Buson apparently learned to paint while 
working as a young poet in Edo. He may 
have believed this was necessary to further 
his career, as it was the fashion to have one’s 
poems illustrated. But while most poets had 
others perform this task, Buson, in a book 
published in 1738, illustrated his own poems. 
Buson’s early paintings, all of which include 
figures, reflect some knowledge of the Kano 
and Tosa schools,* but nothing of nanga. 

The death in 1742 of Hajin seems to have 
prompted Buson to leave Edo on a journey 
to the north, retracing the route that Basho 
had made famous through his travel diary, 
the Oku no hosomichi (The Narrow Road to 
the Deep North; 1694). Buson’s wanderings 
continued for nearly ten years. He settled 
eventually in Kyoto, in 1751, and began to 
devote his energies to painting. The surname 
“Yosa,” or “Yosano,” by which Buson is gen- 
erally known, was taken from the village of 
Yosa, northwest of Kyoto, where he lived 
briefly during this time, and which may have 
been the birthplace of his mother. Buson’s 
screen paintings from his stay in Yosa show 
the influence of yamato-e, nanga, and the 
ink-painting styles of Sesson Shūkei (cat. nos, 
67—69) and the Unkoku school (cat. no. 78). 
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At the same time, his work increasingly re- 
flects the manner of nanga, a shift that is gen- 
erally considered the influence of his mentor 
Sakaki Hyakusen (cat. no. 154). Buson 
returned in 1757 to Kyoto, where he lived 
until his death. In Kyoto he is believed to 
have made a careful study of the bird-and- 
flower paintings of the Chinese master Shen 
Nanpin (Shen Quan, fl. 1725-80), who lived 
in Nagasaki from 1731 to 1733. Some of his 
paintings, like this one in the bird-and-flower 
genre, are obviously inspired by Chinese 
models. 

Throughout his life Buson maintained 
close contact with other haikai poets. Indeed, 
contemporary accounts, both by Buson him- 
self and by his fellow artists, do not refer to 
him as a painter; he was considered, during 
his lifetime, a poet exclusively. 


YOSA BUSON (1716-1783) 


156. From Basho's “Oku no hosomichi” 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1780 

Folding fan, mounted as a hanging scroll, ink 
and color on paper 

18 x 48.4 cm (7 x 19 in.) 

Signature: Buson 

Seals: Choko and Shunsei 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 74; Gitter and 
Fister 1985, no. 17; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 


1990, NO. 93. 
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In this painting, two exotic birds are de- 
picted, one perched on the branch of a wil- 
low tree, its mate on a peach tree that has 
sprouted pink blossoms. The date given in 
the artist's inscription is “An’ei kögo natsu” 
(summer, Year of the Rat, An’ei era), which 
corresponds to 1774. The painting reflects 
Buson's debt to the work of Nanpin and his 
followers, known as the Nagasaki school, a 
group of artists who adopted the Western 
techniques of realism and linear perspective. 
Here, however, the spatial relationship of the 
trees to the rocks is too ambiguous to give 
the illusion of real space, and the rocks seem 
flattened, without volume. The subject of the 
painting and the short brushstrokes in wet 
ink of varying tonalities are Chinese derived, 
and are seen in the work of many of Nanping’s 
followers.’ Buson’s paintings are, however, 


A man sits in a hut, enclosed by a wooden 
fence and a thatched gate, his only companion 
an enormous chestnut tree. The text inscribed 
at the right by the artist, Yosa Buson (1716— 
1783), is also contained within the compound, 
while another block of text frames the scene 
at the left. Beneath the tree are the title of the 
painting, Shoo Oku nikki (Diary of the Deep 
North by Old Man Basho); Buson’s signature; 
and two seals, “Choko” and “Shunsei,” carved 
half in intaglio and half in cameo, a form the 
artist used in the later years of his life. 

The painting illustrates an episode from 
the Oku no hosomichi (The Narrow Road to 
the Deep North, 1694), a diary by Matsuo 
Basho that became one of the most popular 
literary works of Japan. Basho wrote it dur- 
ing a journey of more than two and a half 
years that he took beginning in 1689 to north- 
ern Japan and the coastal regions along the 
Sea of Japan. About a month after he left 
Edo, Basho arrived at Sukagawa, a small vil- 
lage north of Edo. There he visited a monk 


more lyrical than typical Nagasaki-school 
works, such as those by his near contempo- 
rary in Edo So Shiseki (cat. no. 166). Here,a 
misty sky is brushed with pale blue bands. 
The painting was made in Yahantei, Buson’s 
studio—named in the inscription. 

A painting by Buson in The Metropolitan 
Museum appears to have been modeled after 
this work.* 


bo 


. On the life of Buson, see French 1974. 

2. For these works, see Hayakawa Monta and Yame- 
moto Kenkichi 1984. 

3. Koshinaka Tetsuya, Tokuyama Mitsuru, and 
Kimura Shigekazu 1981. On Buson’s landscape 
paintings, see Cahill 1996b, pp. 151ff. 

4. The painting is signed “Heian Sha Shunsei” (Sha 

Shunsei of Kyoto) and bears two seals, “Sha Choko” 

and “Sha Shunsei.” It is incorrectly identified as part 

of the Burke Collection in Hayakama Monta and 

Yamamoto Kenkichi 1984, no. 15. For a reproduc- 

tion, see Shimada Shujiro 1969, vol. 2, no. 86. 


named Kashin, who reminded him of the 
Late Heian monk-poet Saigyo (see cat. no. 79). 

The text of Bashö’s diary, a part of which 
was copied by Buson on this fan, reads: 


There was a great chestnut tree on the out- 
skirts of a post town, and a monk in seclusion 
lived in its shade. When I stood in front of 
the tree, I felt as though I was surrounded by 
the deep mountains where the poet Saigyo had 
once picked nuts. I took a piece of paper from 
my bag, and wrote the following: “The chest- 
nut is a holy tree. The Chinese ideograph for 
the chestnut is a tree placed directly below the 
west, the direction of the holy land. The monk 
Gyoki [668-749] is said to have used [the 
branch of | a chestnut for his walking stick 
and as the chief support of his house. 


People hardly note its flowers, 


The chestnut near the eaves.’ 


From 1777 to 1780, Buson painted scenes 
from the Oku no hosomichi at least five 
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times—on scrolls, screens, and fans. This 
fan is nearly identical in composition to the 
scene in a scroll version now in the Itsuo 
Museum, Osaka.” The soft, resilient strokes 
that Buson used in all his illustrations for the 
Oku no hosomichi have the distinct charm 
peculiar to his work. Quick splashes of dark 





IKE TAIGA (1723-1776) 


157. Iwo Poems from the “Kokin wakashu” 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1734 

Hanging scroll, ink on paper 

33.3 x 26.7 cm (13 Vs x 10/2 in.) 

Signature: Shisez juissat 

Seal: /keno Shiset 

Ex coll.: Okamoto Kohei, Kanagawa Prefecture; 
Mizuta Chikuho 


LITERATURE: Kyoto National Museum 1933, 

pl. 79; Hitomi Shoka 1940, p. 3; Tanaka Ichimatsu 
et al. 1957-59, no. 1; Matsushita Hidemaro 1970; 
fig. 8; Murase 1975, no. 68; Y. Shimizu and Rosen- 
field 1984, no. 116. 


Most nanga painters were not true bunjin 
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ink over broad washes of blue for the foliage 
and the pale pink on the thatch lend warmth 
and intimacy, reflecting the affection that 
both Basho and Buson must have felt for the 
solitary country monk. Here, Buson returns 
to memories of his own youthful wanderings 
(see cat. no. 155) and captures the essence of 


(literati) in that they had to sell their work to 
support themselves, but as scholar-artists 
they were given dunyin status in intellectual 
circles. Curiously, two of the most promi- 
nent masters of nanga, Ike Taiga (1723— 
1776) and Buson (cat. nos. 155, 156), failed to 
fit even this adjusted definition of the term. 
Although both were well educated, they 
lacked formal instruction in Chinese litera- 
ture and, as professional artists, they sup- 
ported themselves solely through painting. 
Taiga was extremely prolific; more than one 
thousand of his works are believed to be 
extant. Much of his oeuvre, including the 
folding screens in the Burke Collection (cat. 
no. 159), is Chinese derived, both in subject 
matter and style, but he also produced paint- 
ings on indigenous themes, using brushwork 
and compositions not generally associated 
with nanga. These works show both the in- 
fluence of Japanese traditions celebrated by 
such schools as Rinpa and a knowledge of 
linear perspective and chiaroscuro, techniques 
developed in the West. 

Taiga attained fame quite early in life. 
The standard accounts cite Kyoto as his 
birthplace. The family name was Ikeno, but 
Taiga later dropped the character “no” to 
make it sound more Chinese, following a 
trend among; nanga artists. His father is said 
to have worked for Nakamura Kuranosuke, 
an official of the Ginza (the government mint) 
and a patron of Ogata Korin (cat. nos. 132, 
133). However, because two officials with the 


haiga, an abbreviated and poignant pictorial 
expression that corresponds to aikai. 

The painting probably dates to the end of 
Buson’s life, possibly about 1780, when he 
also painted other versions of the story. 


1. Translation after Matsuo Basho 1996, p. 63. 
2. Okada Rihei 1978, pl. 13. 


name Nakamura worked at the Ginza at that 
time, it is impossible to identify Ikeno seniors 
employer with certainty.” Taiga’s formal 
training in calligraphy began when he was 
about seven, under the tutelage of the monk 
Seiköin Issei (1672—1740). 

Taiga began working as a professional 
painter by the age of fifteen, when he opened 
a fan shop in Kyoto to support his widowed 
mother. His earliest extant painting, Willows 
at Weicheng, painted when he was twenty- 
two, is already in the nanga mode. Taiga may 
have acquired his knowledge of nanga from 
the Hasshu gafu (The Eight Albums of Paint- 
ing), a collection of Chinese woodcuts that 
was printed in Japan in 1671. While still in 
his teens, he became a close friend of Ko Fuyo 
(1722—1784), an artist of wide interests and 
learning who was an examplar for many nanga 
artists. He also attracted the attention of Yana- 
gisawa Kien (1706—1758), a leader of the early 
nanga movement, who encouraged Taiga and 
wrote inscriptions on his compositions. 

Poets and scholars gravitated toward Taiga. 
Among the many artists who were inspired or 
influenced by him was his wife, Tokuyama 
Gyokuran (cat. no. 160), also a nanga painter. 
He was a frequent traveler, and his oeuvre 
includes a number of paintings that document 
his journeys. 

This piece of calligraphy, signed “Shisei 
juissai” (Shisei at the age of eleven), is the 
second earliest known example of Taiga’s 
work.’ It is composed of two poems taken 





from the tenth-century Kokinshu (A Collec- 
tion of Poems Ancient and Modern). The 
first, number 24 in the anthology, is by 
Minamoto Muneyuki (d. 939): 


Tokiwa naru matsu no 
midori mo 
haru kureba 


ima hitoshio no iro masarikert 


Now that spring has come 

even the unchanging pine 

is dressed in 

fresh new foliage that ts 

dyed a brighter shade of green. 


The second poem, number 53, is by Ari- 
wara no Narihira (825—880): 


Yo no naka ni taete 
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sakura no nakariseba 
haru no kokoro wa 


nodoke karamashi 


If this world had never 

known the ephemeral charms 

of cherry blossoms 

our hearts in spring might match 


nature's deep tranquillity. 


The second syllable of “Shisei,” Taiga’s 
signature on this scroll, is taken from the name 
of his calligraphy teacher, Issei; “Shisei” 
means “a child’s well,” while “Issei” means 
“a well.” Rather than use a carved seal, Taiga 
wrote the difficult seal characters by hand on 
this work, demonstrating his precocious abil- 
ity. For the calligraphy itself, he was probably 
following a model provided by Issei. Instead 






of using the standard kana script, Taiga wrote 
in man yogana, which uses mostly Chinese 
characters. While Taiga’s calligraphy is hesi- 
tant and accurate, in the manner of aboy 
attempting to copy his model to perfection, 
his skill nevertheless remains impressive. 


1. Suzuki Susumu and Sasaki Johei 1979, p. 98. 

2. Yoshizawa Chu 1959, p. 360. 

3. One example of his writing believed to have been 
executed when he was only two years old is in the 
Ike Taiga Museum of Art, Kyoto; see Matsushita 
Hidemaro 1970, p. 9. 
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IKE TAIGA (1723-1776) 


158. Four Paintings and Five Calligraphies 


Edo period (1615—1868) 

Nine sheets from an album, each mounted as a 
hanging scroll, ink on paper 

Each scroll 23 x 37 cm (9 x 14% in.) 

Seals: Mumez; Tatsei; and Sekitei 

Ex coll.: Nozoe Heibei, Kyoto; Wakamura 
Genzaemon, Shiga Prefecture 


LITERATURE: Tanaka Ichimatsu et al. 1957—59, 
no. 197; Murase 1975, no. 69; Suzuki Susumu and 
Sasaki Johei 1979, pl. 61; Tsuji Nobuo 1980, nos. 
13-16; Tokyo National Museum 198 §a, no. 51; 
Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 90. 


Ike Taiga probably composed these four small 
paintings as a set. The title of each is inscribed 
on the sheet. Abbreviated, soft strokes are 
rapidly, almost casually brushed, capturing 
the essence of the scene—the tranquillity of 
the two men who gaze silently toward the 
mountains across the valley (Discussion under 
a Pine Tree about the Vicissitudes of Time) or 
the bustle of activity in the village (Evening 
Glow in a Mountain Village), where figures 
are merely a few smears of ink. 

Each painting is now accompanied by a 
separate sheet of calligraphy, with the excep- 
tion of Summer Mountains in the Rain, which 
has two. The poems were composed and 
added to the paintings long after Taiga’s 
death by a group of famous scholars, poets, 
and calligraphers: Minagawa Kien (1734— 
1807), Okubo Shibutsu (1766—1837), Shi- 
nozaki Shöchiku (1781-1851), Kameda Bösai 
(cat. no. 167), and Rokunyo (1737-1801), a 
Buddhist monk. 
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Discussion under a Pine Tree about the Vicissitudes of Time 
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Summer Mountains in the Rain 





Discussion under a Pine Tree about the 
Vicissitudes of Time (Shoka ronko) 


Together we discuss a thousand ancient matters, 
Until the setting sun shifts across the hill. 
No one can say what is true and what is false. 


Only the towering pine tree knows. 


I write this colophon on Ike Mumet's 
“Skoka ronko” 


— Minagawa Kien 


Summer Mountains in the Rain (Kazan yoku'u) 


Still with the fragrance of dripping wet ink, 
Deep mountains in the rain painted in the 
manner of Mi Feı. 


How can one know if an artist ts good or bad? 





It all resides in the tip of the artist’s brush. 


I write this colophon on Kasho Sanjin’s 
“Kazan yoku’u” 
— Okubo Shibutsu 


In the hot, humid days of summer, 

I look at the rain-drenched hills. 

The bright sun glistens over the shower- 
washed foliage 

And fresh air cools the world of men. 


Twentieth day of the seventh month of 
the Year of the Dragon. For over a month 
it has not rained. The heat is unbearable. 
Unrolling this scroll Iam refreshed, and 
write this poem with a glad heart. 
— Shinozaki Shochiku 
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Fishing Boat at the Reed-Covered Bank (Kata 
kinshit) 


A lone fishing boat on a cold river. 

Withered reeds rustle in the wind. 

A fisherman pulls in his rods. 

By which route ts he heading home? 

He must be off to a meeting of the Night 
Tide Society. 


I write this colophon on Kasho's “Katel kinshu” 


— Kameda Bisa 


Evening Glow in a Mountain Village (Koson 
hensho) 


Smoke in the trees and a slanting bridge by 
a cove at sunset. 

Villagers come and go in the caps and robes 
of yore, 

Unaware that their garb evokes bygone times. 


Outsiders see them as figures in a painting.’ 


Composed after seeing the painting 
— Rokunyo 


Although now mounted as hanging scrolls, 
these nine sheets were formerly pasted ina 
book, together with eight other calligraphies. 
They were in this format at least until 1957, 
when the /ke Taiga sakuhinshu (The Works 
of Ike Taiga) was published.? Shortly there- 
after, the nine leaves were mounted separately, 
leaving the eight remaining colophons in the 
book. The scrolls were acquired by the Burke 
Collection from different sources. The album, 
a gift from the late Yabumoto Söshirö, of 
Tokyo, makes it possible to view the entire 
set as it appeared in its former, though not 
original, state. Among the eight colophons 
still remaining in the album, one dated to 
1799 isby Taya Kei of Shimotsuke Province 
(Tochigi Prefecture), who explains how he 
came into possession of the four paintings. 
He states that he found them mounted on 
small sliding screens at the home of a certain 
Yuzawa in Nikko; and indeed, the faint marks 
on each of the paintings suggest that they 
were once pasted on sliding doors. Impressed 
by their beauty, he succeeded in exchanging 
them for his own paintings. He then began to 
assemble appropriate colophons by famous 
calligraphers to complement the paintings, 
and gradually the album took shape. 

The seven other colophons that remained 
in the album were written by Okubo Tadanari 





Five Calligraphies for Four Paintings by Ike Taiga. Five sheets from an album, each mounted as a hanging 
scroll, ink on paper, 23 x 37 cm (9 x 14% in.). Mary and Jackson Burke Foundation, New York 


a. Minagawa Kien (1734-1807). Calligraphy for Discussion under a Pine Tree about the Vicissitudes of 
Time. Signature: Minagawa Gen sho. Seals: Kien [?]; Minagawa Gen in; and Sho [?] 


b. Okubo Shibutsu (1766-1837). Calligraphy for Summer Mountains in the Rain. Signature: Shibutsu gyo. 


Seals: Shisei Seido and Shibutsu 


c. Shinozaki Shöchiku (1781-1851). Calligraphy for Summer Mountains in the Rain. Signature: Shochiku 
Sangin hitsu. Seals: Shinozaki hiten; Shochikusai saku; and [unidentified seal] 


d. Kameda Bosai (1752-1826). Calligraphy for Fishing Boat at the Reed-Covered Bank. Signature: Bosat 
Ron. Seals: Bunkyo Monyin [?]; Choko Shun; and Bosat Dojin 


e. Rokunyo (1737—1801). Calligraphy for Evening Glow in a Mountain Village. Signature: Rokunyo dat. 
Seals: Shugo Genposat [?]; Shakuin Jishu; and Rokunyo 


(1766—1851), the daimyo of Karasuyama fief 
in Shimotsuke Province, who gave the album 
its title, Sansui set’in (The Pure Sound of 
Mountains and Waters); Tachihara Suiken 
(1744—1823), of Mito Province (Ibaraki Pre- 
fecture), a Confucian scholar whose colophon 
is dated to 1818; Hayashi Seiu (1793-1846), a 
Confucian scholar serving the government in 
Edo; Ikeda Kanzan (1767-1833), the daimyo 
of Wakazakura fief, who wrote his colophon 
in 1821; Suiken’s son Tachihara Kyosho (1785 
1840), a nanga painter whose colophon is a 
faithful copy of Kanzan’s; Shokatsu Kentai 
(1748-1810), a Confucian scholar employed 
by the daimyo of Himeji, whose colophon is 
dated 1800; and Hozan, a monk from Awatani, 
Shimotsuke Province. 

If Taya Kei’s colophon is to be trusted, 
Taiga’s four paintings were probably made 
for the Yuzawa family in Nikko. Taiga vis- 
ited the Nikko area in 1748, while on a trip 
that included a visit to Mount Fuji and Ma- 
tsushima, though on stylistic grounds the four 
paintings are dated slightly later. Two of the 
seals on the paintings—“Mumet” and “Tai- 
sei” —are known to have been used only 
after 1749. The calligraphy for the titles also 
suggests that Taiga was in his thirties when 
he inscribed them. In 1760, at the age of 
thirty-seven, Taiga returned to the Nikko 
area with two of his closest friends, Kan 
Tenju (1727-1795) and Ko Fuyo (1722— 
1784). The three artists spent nearly two and 
a half months traversing the mountainous 
regions of Shinshú and Nikko, eventually 
climbing Mount Fuji. Very possibly, Taiga 
painted these four landscapes on this journey. 


— 


. The Night Tide Society was an informal group of 
writers led by the Song loyalist Xie Ao (1249—1295) 
in Hangzhou after the Mongol conquest. 


w 


. Translations after Stephen D. Allee. 
. Tanaka Ichimatsu et al. 1957-59, no. 197. 
Ibid. 


How 
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IKE TAIGA (1723-1776) 


159. Ihe Gathering at the Orchid Pavilion 


and Autumn Festival 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1763 

Pair of six-panel folding screens, ink and light color 
on paper 

Each screen 159.5 x 354.6 cm (5 ft. 2% in. x 

11 ft. 7% in.) 

Signatures: Kyuka Sansho utsusu [on the right 
screen|; Kyuka Sansho shai {on the left screen] 

Seals: Kasho and Ike Mumei in [on the right screen]; 
Ike Mumei in and Gyokko Koanri [on the left screen] 
Ex coll.: Kuribayashi Shigeru, Tokyo 


LITERATURE: Tanaka Ichimatsu 1957, pp. 97-96; 
Tanaka Ichimatsu et al. 1957-59, no. 241; Taka- 
shimaya Department Store 1965, no. 22; Cahill 1972, 
no. 10 (right screen); Suzuki Susumu 1972, p. 52 
(detail of the right screen); Murase 1975, no. 70; 
Suzuki Susumu 1975, no. 10; Mayuyama Junkichi 
1976, no. 476; Burke 1985, pl. 1 (right screen); 
Tokyo National Museum 1985a, no. 50 (right 
screen); Yoshizawa Chu 1986, pp. 29, 30; Murase 
1990, no. 15; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, 

no. 89 (right screen); Guth 1996, figs. 43, 44 (right 
screen). 
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These two screens are a study in contrasts of 
composition, mood, and narrative content. 
The screen on the right depicts a poetry gather- 
ing at Lanting, the Orchid Pavilion, on the 
third day of the third lunar month in the year 
353 at Huigi, Chekiang Province, southern 
China. The screen on the left shows a rustic 
country scene, the autumn festival after the 


‘harvest at the foot of Mount Ohu in Kiangsi 


Province. 
The poetry contest at the Orchard Pavilion 
was immortalized for future generations of 


literati, both Chinese and Japanese, by the pref- 


ace to the poems, which was written by the 
host of the gathering, Wang Xizhi (ca. 303— 
ca. 361). Wang, regarded as the greatest cal- 
ligrapher of China, invited forty-one of his 
scholarly friends to an outing on the orchid- 
filled banks of a winding stream. The group 
composed poetry and drank wine from cups 
that had been set floating on the stream. 
Wang’s preface to the forty-one poems is a 
sophisticated discourse on the meaning of 
life and death, past and present.’ According 
to tradition, the original text was the favorite 
possession of the Tang emperor Taizong and 
was interred with him when he died, in 649. 
The many copies that survived insured that 
the preface would be known and revered in 
years to come. 


Paes pr Ti 













To the nanga artists of the Edo period, the 
gathering at the Orchid Pavilion was the 
epitome of a literati pastime. Of the many 
Japanese artists who painted the theme, Ike 
Taiga (1723—1776) is the most prominent, 
depicting it repeatedly on scrolls and screens, 
each time with a similar compositional scheme. 
A broad, winding stream dips low into the 
foreground at the lower right, boldly divid- 
ing the composition into near and far. Wang 
and his friends are shown seated inside the 
pavilion. (The man with a scroll spread 
before him on the table is most likely Wang 
himself.) Scholars and servants appear 
throughout the landscape, along the stream 
and in the great cavities of the rocks. Two 
children on the bridge at the left use long 
poles to try to catch the wine cups as they 
float on the water.” 

Taiga may have devised this composition 
originally for the small ema (votive plaque) 
at the Yasaka Shrine in Kyoto. His inscription 
on the ema states that he painted it in 1754, at 
the request of ten citizens. The plaque is now 
badly damaged, but the painting can be stud- 
ied from a preliminary drawing and an early- 
nineteenth-century woodcut copy.’ 

The Burke screen, dated to about 1763, is 
the earliest known example in screen format 
to follow the composition of the ema.’ In the 
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painting, verdant leaves heighten the freshness 
of rose-colored plum and peach blossoms on 
a day in early spring. The variety of brush- 
strokes used for the foliage—loops, stubby 
lines, and dots against the hemp-fiber texture 
strokes of rock surfaces—produces a vibrant, 
brocade effect. The screen, with its rich tex- 
ture and color and complex composition, 
contrasts sharply with the screen at the left, 
which is executed with spare restraint. 

The subject of Autumn Festival is a popu- 
lar Chinese poem generally attributed to 
Wang Jia (b. 851) but sometimes to another 
Tang poet, Zhang Yan. The poem is in- 
scribed by Taiga on the screen: 


At the foot of Mount Ohu, the rice and millet 
are fat. 

Pigs are in their pens, chickens in their coops; 

The door to the house has been left ajar. 

The Autumn Festival is over, and in the evening 

Mulberry leaves cast long shadows. 

To every house tipsy men return, holding each 


other up.’ 


The landscape of Autumn Festival is 
viewed from a farther distance than in the 
Orchid Pavilion. A mountain peak towers 
above a village in the center foreground, 
contrasting sharply with the lake on the right 
and the low-lying fields and hills beyond. 
Crisp autumn air permeates the scene. Pale 
ink dominates, punctuated by touches of 
dark ink for foliage and patches of red and 
green, hidden among the trees. 

The Autumn Festival was another of Taiga’s 


favorite subjects, but he did not usually in- 





TOKUYAMA GYOKURAN 
(CA. 1728-1784) 


160. Peony and Bamboo by a Rock 


Edo period (1615-1368), ca. 1768 

Hanging scroll, ink and light color on paper 
02.8 x 41.7 cm (36% x 16% in.) 

Signature: Gyokuran 

Seal: Gyokuran 


LITERATURE: Murase 1980b, no. 28; Fister 1988, 


no. 31; Murase 1993, no. 28. 
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clude the poem. Like the Orchid Pavilion 
paintings, the Autumn Festival paintings are 
compositionally close. No doubt the theme 
was a popular one, as the poem appealed to 
many nanga artists. 

The two screens are so different in style 
that scholars question whether they were 
originally intended as a pair. But Taiga may 
not have followed any particular formula 
when he matched two subjects on pairs of 
screens. He seldom repeated the same combi- 
nation of themes, and he seems to have been 
more interested in creating contrasts than in 
adhering to stylistic or thematic coherence. 
Indeed, he may have been searching for a 
way to depart from the traditional formula 
for paired screens in an attempt to create a 
new scheme—a spacious scene comple- 
mented by a more compressed view. 

Taiga is believed to have used as many 
as 115 seals, perhaps more.’ Three seals are 
impressed on these two screens. “Kasho” and 
“Ike Mumei in” on the Lanting screen, and 
“Taiga,” “Ike Mumei in,” and “Gyokko 
Köanri” on the Festival screen. “Kasho” and 
“Ike Mumei in” are the two seals most fre- 
quently used by Taiga. The latter calls for 
some explanation, as “Mumei” is sometimes 
read as “Arina.”* Taiga adopted this name in 
1749 at the suggestion of his teacher, Gion 
Nankai (cat. no. 153). When Taiga met Nan- 
kai, he was still using his personal name 
“Tsutomu.” Asked about his artistic name, 
Taiga replied that he had “no name” (mumet), 
upon which Nankai suggested that he use 


“Mumei.” Taiga gave a humorous twist to 


Gyokuran, the most well known woman 
artist of the Edo period, was the wife of the 
painter Ike Taiga (cat. nos. 157—159). Her 
parents owned a tea shop in Kyoto. Gyoku- 
ran’s mother, Yuri (1694—1764), and Yuri’s 
adoptive mother, Kaji, both had reputations 
as published waka poets.’ Gyokuran, née 
Machi, was thus exposed to the world of the 
literati early in her life. Her mother was a 
friend of Yanagisawa Kien (1706-1758), a 


the new name, pronouncing it “Arina” 
(Have Name). 

The seal “Gyokko Koanri” comes from 
a verse by the Tang poet and official Yuan 
Zhen (779-831) and means “Official in Charge 
of the Jade Emperor’s Incense Burner.” 
Taiga’s choice of this title for a seal reflects 
aspirations typical of sinophile artists of the 
nanga movement. | 

The years during which these seals were 
used can be roughly determined from the 
paintings on which they are impressed. 
“Kasho,” “Ike Mumei in,” and “Gyokko 
Koanri” are found on works dated, respec- 
tively, from 1763 to 1771, from 1759 to 1765, 
and from 1755 to 1766. These are consistent 
with the date of about 1763 for the Burke 
screens, arrived at independently through 
stylistic analysis. 


1. Ch’en Chih-mai 1966, p. 62. 
. A six-fold screen almost identical to this work is in 


tu 


a private collection and is reproduced in Tokyu 
Department Store 1972, p. 20; and Yoshizawa Chu 
1986, Pp. 33-35. 

3. Yabumoto Kozo 1974, p. 53. 

4. Tanaka Ichimatsu et al. 1957-59, no. 241. 

5. Translation after Stephen D. Allee. In the com- 
monly used texts of this poem, the word pan, mean- 
ing “half,” is given for the fourth character from the 
top on the second line from the right. Taiga, how- 
ever, gives the word zwi, which means “to oppose” 
or “to confront,” suggesting that he may have used 
a corrupt text. 

6. See, for example, Tanaka Ichimatsu 1957, p. 90. 

7. Suzuki Susumu 1975, pp. 105—6; see also M. Take- 
uchi 1992, pp. 159-65, where thirty-seven seals are 
reproduced. 

8. M. Takeuchi 1992, seal no. 16. 

9. Ibid., seal no. 23. 


nanga artist and Taiga’s early mentor. Kien 
may have instructed Machi in painting; he 
gave her part of his artistic name, “Gyoku,” 
which she used to form “Gyokuran.” Her 
marriage to Taiga is believed to have taken 
place about 1751. In their devotion both to 
each other and to their art, they are often 
compared to the painters Zhao Mengfu 
(1254-1322) and his wife, Guan Daoshen. 
It is notable, however, that contemporary 


records, including the 1768 edition of the 
Heian jinbutsushi (the Who’s Who of the 
Kyoto art world) lists Gyokuran under 


“Tokuyama” and not by her husband”s name, 


Ike or Ikeno.* 

Although Gyokuran seems to have painted 
before her marriage, Taiga’s influence on her 
work is apparent. Taiga’s idiosyncrasies are 
muted and softened in her paintings; here, the 
use of an angled brush in the broad strokes of 
the bamboo leaves and rock recalls his favorite 
technique. Gyokuran’s tranquil depiction of 
nature is imbued with purity and freshness. 
Pale blue washes enhance the rich coloristic 
effects created by the varying tonalities of ink. 

Only one work by Gyokuran with a dated 
inscription is known, a painting of plum on 
which her mother wrote a poem.3 Gyokuran's 
signature on the painting is brushed in a vig- 
orous, youthful calligraphy. The painting is 
nearly identical to a work by Taiga, which he 
isthought to have completed when he was 
about thirty and Gyokuran about twenty-five.* 
Some of Gyokuran’s works reflect Taiga’s 
early style, others his late manner. Although 
comparing Gyokuran’s paintings with those 
of her husband is an unsatisfactory method 
by which to deduce the chronological frame- 
work of her oeuvre, it is at present the only 
viable one.’ The style of the signature on the 
present work suggests that she was about 
forty years old when she painted it. The 
character for gyoku (jewel) in Gyokuran’s 
name is written with a distinct loop in the 
middle, giving it a round, open appearance. 
In some, perhaps later, works, this character 
no longer has the loop and has acquired a 
narrower, leaner profile. 


1. Their poems were anthologized in Kaji no ha (Kaji’s 
Leaves, 1707) and Sayuriba (Leaves of Little Yuri, 
1727), respectively; see Fister 1988, no. 30. 

2. It has been noted that Gyokuran’s address is listed 
in this book as different from that of Taiga and that 
she was interred with her mother and grandmother 
rather than with her husband; see Hoshino Rei 1977, 
p. 36. 

3. Ibid, 

4. Tanaka Ichimatsu et al. 1960, no. 93. 

5. Suzuki Susumu 1974, pp. 37—50. 
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URAGAMI GYOKUDO (1745-1820) 


161. Crossing a Mountain Bridge 


with a Zither 


Edo period (1615—1868), 1814 

Hanging scroll, ink on paper 

127.4 Xx 54.4 Cm (s0/% x 21% in.) 

Signature: Gyokudo Kinshi toshi shichiju nari 
Inscriptions: Bunka kojutsu no shunjitsu and Shatoku 
Yakyo hokin zu 

Seal: Takeuchi Daijin no mago 


Ex coll.: Idegawa Shigeru, Kumamoto 


LITERATURE: Miyake Kyunosuke 1955, pl. 25; 
Narazaki Muneshige 1955, p. 85; Honma Art 
Museum 1961, illus.; Tokyo National Museum 1965, 
no. 181; Murase 1975, no. 76; Suzuki Susumu 1978, 
fig. 26; Guth 1996, fig. 45. 
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Uragami Gyokudo (1745-1820) is one of the 
most compelling of the nanga artists, both 
for the unusual emotional quality of his art 
and for his independence.’ Gyokudö was 
born to a family of high-ranking warrior- 
retainers in the service of their relative the 
daimyo Ikeda in Okayama. When his father 
died, in 1751, the six-year-old Gyokudo 
inherited the post in the Ikeda administration 
traditionally held by the Uragami family. He 
was educated in Chinese literature, painting, 
and possibly in Western studies, which were 
then in vogue. He also learned to play the gin 
(a Chinese zither). He gave instructions in 
the gin when he was in his early twenties, and 
also composed music for it. He took his artis- 
tic name after he acquired a gin called Gyo- 
kudö Sei’in (Pure Tone of the Jade Hall) in 
1779. 

The death in 1768 of his master, Ikeda 
Masaka, with whom Gyokudo had been asso- 
ciated since childhood, seems to have marked 
a turning point in his life. The Ikeda family 
records mention, in slightly scornful tones, 
that Gyokudö, who had been a diligent and 


loyal retainer until Masaka's death, began to 





neglect his duties and to spend time with his 
gentlemen friends, playing the gin and paint 
ing. Nevertheless, Gyokudo remained in ser. 
vice for another twenty-five years. On a trip 
in 1794 with his two sons, Shunkin and 
Shukin (Spring Zither and Autumn Zither), 
Gyokudö sent a letter of resignation to 
Okayama. He was then forty-nine. Resigna- 
tion was considered a serious act of disloy- 
alty, a moral lapse regarded almost as a crime. 
Nevertheless, Gyokudo was permitted to 
travel, which indicates that his actions were 
viewed with a certain degree of tolerance. 

Following his resignation Gyokud6 trav- 
eled extensively, earning his livelihood pri- 
marily as an instructor of the gin. He later 
settled in Kyoto with his son Shunkin. Most 
of Gyokudo’s paintings with dated inscrip- 
tions were made in the last decade of his life. 

Gyokudö was already acquainted witha 
number of nanga painters by the time he was 
in his thirties. His work is included, together 
with paintings by the leading nanga artists of 
the late eighteenth century, in an album now 
in the Idemitsu Museum of Arts, Tokyo, 
which was executed in 1792—93 for the art 
dealer Nyoi Dojin of Ise.* 

Gyokudö painted landscapes exclusively. 
His early work is hesitant and uncertain, 
depending chiefly on the use of the short, 
horizontal strokes known as Mi dots, after the 
brush technique favored by the Northern 
Song Chinese painter Mi Fu (1052-1108). 
Most of his works dating from the time of 
his resignation share distinctive traits: spiky, 
needlelike twigs on old trees, large areas of 
unpainted white, and the figure of a stooped 
old man—perhaps Gyokudö himself— 
crossing a bridge in the depths of a forest. 

Gyokudo's decision to live as a wandering 
ronin (retainer without master) conforms to 
the idealized life of the Chinese literatus. His 
personality, however, did not correspond to 
the ideal of calm detachment. Gyokudo’s 
landscapes are emotionally charged, and the 
ever-present figure of the old man is expres- 
sive of the artist’s deep loneliness. Perhaps to 
reach a better understanding of Gyokudo it 
is necessary also to study his music. 

Gyokudo painted the scene depicted on this 
hanging scroll many times. An old man, ac- 
companied by a servant carrying a gin on his 


back, is seen crossing a bridge on his way to a 
gentleman who waits on the other side to greet 
him. A fourth figure is seated inside a steep- 
roofed pavilion. The presence of additional 
figures mitigates somewhat the forlorn solitude 
characteristic of most of Gyokudö’s work. 






At first glance, the painting seems uncon- 
trolled; short twigs explode from trees like 
firecrackers, and dry willow leaves burst forth 
in scratchy lines. Gaping areas of unpainted 
white appear on the ground and mountains. 
On closer inspection, however, the painting 


reveals a careful structure, the mountains, hills, 
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yt and rocks roughly laid out in light washes of 
ink and then further defined by darker strokes 
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applied in clear, rhythmic movements that 





impart life and vitality to the forms. 

The colophon, inscribed by Gyokudo 
himself, is written in a deliberate, antiquated 
style. It includes the date of the painting (a 
spring day, the Year of the Dog, Bunka era 
[1814]); the artist’s age as sixty-nine; and 
the title of the painting. The seal reads “a 
grandson of Minister Takeuchi.” Takeuchi 
no Sukune was a semilegendary warrior- 
statesman of ancient Japan, from whom the 
‘Uragami family claimed its descent. 


1. On the life of Gyokudo, see Addiss 1987. 

2. Yoshizawa Chu 1974, pp: 9-12. 

3. Attempts were made along this line in Addiss 1987; 
and Fukushima Prefectural Museum 1994. 
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URAGAMI GYOKUDO (1745-1820) 


162. Lingering Rain in a Mountain 
Hamlet 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1815-20 

Folding fan, mounted as a hanging scroll, ink on 
paper 

16.6 X 47-9 cm (6⁄2 x 18% in.) 

Signature: Gyokudo 

Inscription: Zan’u hanson 


Seals: Hakuzen Kinshi and Kinsen 


LITERATURE: Miyake Kyunosuke 1955, pl. 28; 
Tokyo National Museum 1965, no. 200; Okayama 
Art Museum 1970, illus.; Suzuki Susumu 1970, 

p. 127; Murase 1975, no. 77; Suzuki Susumu 1978, 
fig. 141; Gitter and Fister 1985, no. 30; Tokyo 
National Museum 198 sa, no. 54; Addiss 1987, figs. 5, 
22; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, no. 95. 
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This small composition evokes a country 
landscape in changing weather. As the artist, 
Uragami Gyokudö (1745-1820), notes in his 
inscription, rain still lingers over half the 
hamlet. Mountain peaks reemerge through 
the mist while the area below remains envel- 
oped in vapor. A pagoda and two roofs, barely 
visible at the far right, are the only signs of a 
village; the tiny figure of a solitary man in the 
center foreground is almost indecipherable. 
Using a fine brush and dry ink, Gyokudö 
here paints with greater restraint than in 
Crossing a Mountain Bridge (cat. no. 161), 
employing short, carefully executed strokes. 
Although his dated paintings are very few, it 
would appear that the works from the last 
years of his life are less exuberant in their 
display of dark, wet ink. Heavy sizing on 
the paper has given it a silvery sheen. The 
scratchy lines in varying shades of gray on 
the shiny paper lend a pearl-like, translucent 
quality. As a true dunjin, Gyokudo seldom 
painted screens; only one, dating to 1815, is 
known. Of the many fans that he painted, 





two which closely resemble this one also date 
to the last period in his career, when the artist 
was in his seventies.’ 


1. Sugimoto Hidetaro and Hoshino Suzu 1994, p. 104. 
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AOKI MOKUBEI (1767-1833) 


163. Preparing Tea by a Mountain Gorge 


Edo period (1615-1868), 1825 

Folding fan, mounted as a hanging scroll, ink and 
light color on paper 

14.8X 49.4 cm (5% x 19% in.) 

Signatures: Otsuyu shoka Robei 

Seals: Aoki and Mokubei 

Ex coll.: Kuraishi 


LITERATURE: Murase 1975, no. 80; Tokyo National 
Museum 1985a, no. 55; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 


1990, NO. 96. 





Aoki Mokubei (1767-1833) was the youngest 
son of a restaurateur and brothel keeper in 
the Gion district of Kyoto, which is still 
known today for its many restaurants. The 
name of the family business was “Kiya.” 
The first Chinese character of this name is 
also pronounced “moku” in Japanese. 
Mokubei’s childhood name was Yasohachi, 
which is written in three characters— 


o> 6 


“eight,” “ten,” and “eight”— Japanese for 
the numeral eighty-eight. When written 
together, the three characters form one Chi- 
nese character that means “rice” and is pro- 
nounced “kome” or “bei.” Thus, “Mokubei” 
is an acronym that combines the family’s 
trade name with Mokubei’s childhood name. 
Mokubei had a penchant for playing with 
names, and in his later years he invented 
another name for himself, “Röbei.” Mokubei 
is believed to have lost his hearing while work- 
ing at pottery kilns, and “Ro” means deaf. 
When he was about fifteen, Mokubei was 
introduced to the art world through the anti- 
quarian, seal carver, and painter Ko Fuyo 





(1722—1784), and it was perhaps through this 
association that he became adept at making 
copies of antique objects. He was also a pot- 
ter, and though today his reputation is based 
on his work as a painter, in his own day he 
was known primarily for his pottery. Mokubei 
began making pottery under the guidance of 
Okuda Eisen (1753—1811), and he was soon 
celebrated for his copies of Chinese ceram- 
ics.’ These in turn inspired the young potters 
of Kyoto, where the art of pottery making 
had been in decline since the death of Ogata 
Kenzan, in 1743. Together with Eisen and a 
colleague Nin’ami Döhachi (1783-1855), 
Mokubei is credited with reviving the ceram- 
ics industry in Kyoto (on this revival, see 
cat. no. 130). 

Mokubei made many ceramic vessels for a 
special kind of tea drinking called sencha, in 
which leaf tea is used rather than matcha 
(powdered tea), which is required in chanoyu. 
Sencha is less formal than chanoyu, and it was 
the only kind of tea drinking that the Japa- 
nese practiced before the introduction of 
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matcha in the early Kamakura period. Sencha 
was then virtually replaced by matcha until it 
was reintroduced by a Chan monk, Yin Yuan 
(1591-1673), who arrived in Japan in 1654. 
Japanese sinophiles, dissatisfied with the 
highly institutionalized chanoyu, promptly 
returned to sencha drinking. 

The preparation or drinking of sencha was 
a frequent subject for the Chinese painters 
most admired by the Japanese— Qian Xuan 
(ca. 1235-1300), for example, and Qian Gu 
(1508—ca. 1574). Mokubei followed in this 
tradition and made a number of paintings 
that depict figures drinking tea. 

Here, aman—-perhaps Mokubei him- 
self—is shown assisted by a servant prepar- 
ing the sencha over a tall ceramic stove on a 
hilltop next to a mountain gorge. The rock 
on which the two men are seated hangs pre- 
cariously over a ravine, left undefined as an 
ambiguous void. Mountains, hills, and out- 
crops rise on the far side. The height of the 





TANOMURA CHIKUDEN (1777-1835) 


104. Rainstorm over a River Village 


Edo period (1615—1868) 

Hanging scroll, ink and light color on paper 
132.3 x 42.2 cm (52% x 16% in.) 

Signature: Chikuden-set 

Inscription by Tanomura Chikuden 

Seals: Denshaji; Jinset Korakuji; and [an 


unidentified collector’s seal] 


LITERATURE: Suzuki Susumu 1963, fig. 136; 
Murase 1975, no. 84. 
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mountain and the depth of the ravine would 
have appeared greater when the painting was 
properly pasted on the frame of a folding fan, 
as was originally intended. The almost lac- 
querlike black ink concentrated on the foliage 
at the left shimmers against the silver luster of 
the sizing agent applied to the paper. Contour 
lines are discontinuous, breaking in quick, 
agitated strokes. The hills in the center are ren- 
dered with a scratchy brush and dry, light ink, 
which creates the effect of crumbling rock. 
Red ochre on the rocks hints at the warm, dry 
air of early summer. The influence of pot- 
tery decoration is especially apparent in the 
abrupt division of the landscape into two dis- 
tinct areas, as though they were painted-on 
opposite sides of a large bowl. 

Mokubei’s painting techniques suggest 
that he learned to paint while working as a 
potter. It is often assumed that he began 
painting only late in life. However, his ac- 
complishments as a painter by the time he 


Under a threatening sky, trees sway in the 
wind and a boatman navigates a ferry on 
choppy waters; a passenger huddles inside. 
In the distance a small village is buffeted by 
the storm. With his brush held at an angle 
Tanomura Chikuden (1777—1835), who 
painted this scroll, applied dark, wet ink in a 
staccato rhythm over watery gray ink, creat- 
ing patches of dense foliage. The painting is 
almost completely covered with blue-gray 
and coal-black washes; areas left unpainted 
suggest the heavy moisture of rising mist. 
Chikuden also composed and inscribed the 
short colophon: 


A small boat—a leaf on the water— 
returns home. 

Like mountains, fierce waves rise up. 

Who would think lifes hardships 

Could be more defeating than a rainstorm 


Over a river village.’ 


Chikuden was one of the great nanga 


was twenty-nine led to his participation ina 


exhibition organized by Minagawa Kien 


(1734—1807) in 1796, the “Higashiyama shi; 
Shoga Tenkan” (Exhibition of New Callig- 
raphy and Painting in Kyoto).* 

The majority of Mokubei’s paintings wit 
dated inscriptions were done in the last twent 
years of his life. This one is dated by his ow 
inscription “early summer, the Year of the 
Bird,” which corresponds to 1825, one of the 
most productive years of the artist’s life. His 
seal, “Mokubei,” is impressed at the top righ 
corner of the fan. Another seal, “Aoki,” ap- 
pears below the signature, but it is impressed 
upside down. It is believed that Mokubei was 
losing his sight—as he had earlier lost his 
hearing—toward the end of his life and was 
often unable to determine the correct way to 
impress his seals. 


1. On the life of Mokubei, see “Mokubei” 1967, p. 46. 
2. Sasaki Kozo 1977, p. 103. 


painters and the most scholarly of his gener- 
ation. His artistic name, “Chikuden,” is 
another reading of “Takeda” (bamboo field), 
the name of his birthplace in Bungo Province 
(Oita Prefecture). Chikuden’s life and career 
exemplify the spread of the concept of the 
bunzın (literatus) to small provincial towns 
far from Edo or Kyoto. As the son of a clan 
physician, Chikuden was trained in his 
father’s profession, but his artistic talent and 
a predilection for scholarship led him in 
another direction. He first studied painting 
with minor local artists. In 1798, he left his 
post as physician to serve as a professor in 
the clan school. The same year he was com- 
missioned to compile a history of Bungo, an 
assignment that allowed him to travel exten- 
sively and to examine art collections within 
the province. 

In 1811 and 1812, the farmers of Bungo 
revolted against the harsh taxation system. 
On both occasions Chikuden advised that 
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the clan government adopt drastic policy 
reforms. When his recommendations were 
rejected, he resigned on the pretext of ill 
health, as he had suffered from chronic ear 
and eye ailments from his late teens. 

After his resignation, travel became a way 
of life. Chikuden’s many trips across the 
Inland Sea to meet with nanga artists in Kyoto 
and Osaka were a source of artistic inspiration, 
and journeys over turbulent rivers and bays 
became a frequent theme. In 1827, the year he 
spent nearly ten months in Nagasaki, he paint- 
ed several scenes of rainstorms.’ In this he set 
himself apart from other nanga artists, who 
created imaginary landscapes or copied pic- 
tures of a China they had never seen. 

Chikuden’s career has been divided into 
three phases.? Until 1812, when he resigned 
his post as professor, he focused on bird-and- 
flower paintings in polychrome. After 1820, 
hemp-fiber texture strokes, indicative of the 
nanga manner, begin to appear in his work.* 
In Nagasaki and thereafter, he produced many 
paintings that describe stormy journeys and 
wind-whipped trees. The Burke Rainstorm 
closely resembles some of his Nagasaki-period 
works both in composition and in painting 
and calligraphy styles. A portion of the poem 
is also identical to one that Chikuden com- 
posed during the Nagasaki period.’ 

Chikuden wrote a treatise on painting, the 
Sanchujin jozetsu (Superfluous Words by a 
Mountain Hermit).* He also wrote commen- 
taries on a number of nanga artists and bun- 

jin whom he met in Kyoto and Osaka. The 
Chikuden-so shtyu garoku (Records of Paintings 
by Chikuden’s Teachers and Friends) includes 
accounts of the lives of 104 artist-friends and 
comments on their work. Chikuden’s portraits 
of his friends are full of warmth, reflecting 
not only an intimate acquaintance but also a 
deep affection. 


1. Translation after Stephen D. Allee. 

. Suzuki Susumu 1963, figs. 34, 36. 

. Sasaki Kozo 1983, pp. 27-39. 

. Yoshizawa Chu 1978. 

. Ibid., fig. 37. 

. See Tanomura Chikuden 1916, pp. 139-59; and 
Taketani Chojiro 1975. 
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YAMAMOTO BAIITSU (1783-1856) 


165. Landscapes of the Four Seasons 


Edo period (1615—1868), 1848 

Four hanging scrolls, ink and light color on silk 
Average height 102.6 cm (40% in.); average width 
32cm (13 in.) 

Signatures: Boshin moshun utsusu Battisu Ryo 
[Spring]; Batttsu saku [Summer]; Bartisu ga 
[Autumn]; Batitsu sei oite Gyokuzen-shitsu | Winter] 
Seals: Yamamoto Ryo [on each scroll] and Mezkyo 


[on Pinter scroll] 


LITERATURE: lizuka Beiu 1932b, pls. 68-71; 
Suzuki Susumu 1973, pp- 75—82; Murase 1980b, 
no. 41; Graham 1986, fig. 18 (Summer); Murase 


1993, NO. 30. 


Yamamoto Baiitsu (1783 — 1856), who is best 
known for his elegant polychrome paintings 
in the bird-and-flower genre, was born to a 
carver’s family in Nagoya, a city between Edo 
and Kyoto. The painting teacher of young 
Baiitsu is believed to have been Cho Gessho 
(1770—1832), a minor artist of the realist Shijo 
school. Yamamoto Rantei, a now almost for- 
gotten Kano-school artist, might also have 
given Baiitsu instruction, as well as the use 
of his family name.’ While Baiitsu was still 
in his teens, he met Nakabayashi Chikuto 
(1776-1853), a painter from his hometown, 
and in 1802 they left Nagoya together for 
Kyoto to pursue their studies. Always in 
search of new ideas, new models for paint- 
ing, and new friends, Baiitsu traveled contin- 
ually throughout the Kyoto—Osaka area, 
painting, composing poetry, and playing the 
fute—leading a life that followed the ideals 
of the Chinese literati. In about 1815, the 
sphere of his travels widened to include 
Edo, where he met many other like-minded 
literati. His peripatetic life continued until 
about 1854, when he returned to Nagoya. 
He remained there until his death two 


years later. 





Each of these four hanging scrolls depict- 
ing the four seasons of the year is signed and 
impressed with a seal. The first one (Spring) 
gives the date as “the Year of the Dog,” the 
first month of spring,” which corresponds to 
January 1848. The last scroll (Winter) identi- 
fies the place where Baiitsu painted the set as 
the Studio of Jade Contemplation. 

Each painting depicts the solitary figure 
of a scholar, except for Summer, in which 
two gentlemen and a servant are shown. All 
the men are engaged in quiet contemplation 
or in music-making. The flute player under 
the full autumn moon—indeed, any of the 
figures in these scrolls—may surely be under- 
stood as a self-portrait. 

The scrolls are a virtuoso display of brush 
techniques. Dark, wet, and unusually short 
strokes are employed to convey the feel of lush 
vegetation in the warm spring and summer 
seasons, and dark inks combined with pale, 
soft washes fade into the shimmering, unpaint- 
ed silk, evoking a vaporous mist. The Autumn 
scroll has a greater sense of open space, and 
the trees have shed their leaves. Deftly brushed 
reeds accent the otherwise muted scene. In 
Winter, broken strokes in light ink mark the 
distant hills, and traces of the dry brush 
cover the entire landscape. The barren, flat- 
topped peaks recall the landscape paintings 
of Chikutö. A scholar contemplates the 
frozen world. 

The Burke scrolls represent Baititsu, sixty- 
five years of age, at the pinnacle of his tech- 


nical and expressive powers. 


1. On Baiitsu’s life, see Graham 1983, pp. 21-79. 
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SO SHISEKI (1715-1786) 


166. Parakeets among Flowers 


Edo period (1615-1868), after 1770 
Hanging scroll, ink and color on silk 
34.8x 57.8 cm (13% x 22% in.) 
Signature: Shiseki 

Seals: So Shiseki in and Kunkaku 


LITERATURE: Murase 1980b, no. 29; Murase 1993, 
no. 23. 
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So Shiseki (1715-1786), the painter of these 
colorful parakeets perched on a branch of 
hydrangea, was from Edo, and his family 
name was Kusumoto.' Sometime before 1759 
he was in Nagasaki and studied painting with 
Kumashiro Yühi (1713-1772), a pupil of the 
Chinese painter Shen Nanpin (Shen Quan, 
fl. 1725—80), who had lived in the port city 
from 1731 to 1733. Dissatisfied with Nanpin's 
art, Kusumoto decided to study instead with 
Song Ziyuan, who had arrived in Nagasaki 
from China in 1758 and who would die only 
two years later. Despite the short period of 
their association, Kusumoto’s devotion to 
Song was apparently so deep that he changed 
his name to So Shiseki (Song Purple Stone), 
an obvious reference to the Japanese pronun- 
ciation of the teacher’s name, So Shigan (Song 
Purple Cliff). 

In contrast to the obscurity of his youth, 
the life of So Shiseki after his return to Edo 
sometime before March 1759 is well known.’ 
He settled in the Nihonbashi section of the 


city, the center of the downtown area, and 
was a next-door neighbor of the surgeon 

Sugita Genpaku (1733-1817), the leading 
proponent of Western medicine. 

It is possible that Sö Shiseki had received 
some training in the Nanpin style even be- 
fore his journey to Nagasaki, as this blend of 
Chinese and Western realism was admired 
and practiced in Edo by such artists as Kuro- 
kawa Kigyoku (1732 - 1756) and Tatebe Ryotai 
(1719-1774). His activities in Edo included 
teaching as well as painting and illustrating. 
Among his pupils was Shiba Kökan (1738- 
1818), who went on to become the most 
famous Western-style painter in Japan, and 
Sakai Hoitsu (cat. no. 134). SO Shiseki was 
also active as a publisher. Among his more 
important publications is the So Shiseki gafu 
(Paintings of So Shiseki), which appeared in 
1765. The three volumes include reproduc- 
tions not only of his own work but woodcut 
of paintings by Nanpin and other Chinese 
artists working in Nagasaki. 








The majority of paintings by So Shiseki 
belong to the bird-and-flower genre, in 
which the major pictorial elements are metic- 
ulously detailed in brilliant polychrome and 
the backgrounds are neutral, consisting of a 
lightly brushed-in wash.* In composition 
they reflect a Chinese convention established 
centuries before, in which asymmetry is of 
great importance. So Shiseki varied this for- 
mula very little throughout his career, adher- 
ing to a tradition established by followers of 
Nanpin in Edo, the so-called Nagasaki school.’ 

The calligraphic style of SO Shiseki’s sig- 
nature also varied little, which makes it dou- 
bly difficult to establish a chronology for his 
oeuvre. In works dating from 1770 and later, 


however, he sometimes signed his name in 


the looser gyosho style. It is in this manner 
that the Burke painting is signed, and may 
thus be dated to a period late in his life. 


. On the life of So Shiseki, see Yamakawa Takeshi 
and Nakajima Ryoichi 1986; Yamakawa Takeshi 
et al. 1986; and Tsuruta Takeyoshi 1993. 

2. On So Shigan, see Tsuruta Takeyoshi 1979, 

PP: 35—39- 

. The date of So Shiseki’s return to Edo is based on 
a diptych of carps, in Tokuhonji, Tokyo, which he 
dated March 1759 and signed with this new name; 
Yamakawa Takeshi and Nakajima Ryoichi 1986, 
pl. 1. 

. Takeda Koichi 1986, pp. 94—97- 

. On the Nagasaki school, see Koshinaka Tetsuya, 
Tokuyama Mitsuru, and Kimura Shigekazu 1981. 
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KAMEDA BOSAI (1752-1826) 


167. Landscape with Waterfall 


Edo period (1615-1868), ca. 1817 

Hanging scroll, ink and light color on silk 

107.2 X 48.6 cm (424 x 19% in.) 

Signature: Bosai Rojin kyo suisha 

Seals: Choko no ki; Kaito ronin; and Kikubu shosho 


LITERATURE: Addiss 1984, no. 22; Murase 1993, 


no. 31. 
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Born in Edo, the son of a middle-class mer- 
chant of tortoiseshell products, Kameda 
Bosai (1752—1826) followed the scholarly 
path of a dunjin. Beginning at about the age 
of thirteen and for approximately ten years 
thereafter, he studied under Inoue Kinga 
(1732—1784), a Confucian scholar, at a pri- 
vate academy in his neighborhood.’ Kinga’s 
calligraphy and painting would remain an 
important influence on Bosai throughout 
his life. 

At the age of twenty-two, in 1774, Bosai 
opened his own school of Confucian studies. 
Takizawa Bakin (1767—1848), one of the 
most popular novelists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was among the students at the academy. 
Bösai was forced to close the school in 1797 
when a repressive shogunal policy placed 
restrictions on Confucian teachings. 

Bosai's life as an independent—albeit 
impoverished—scholar began at this time. 
He not only wrote commentaries on Confu- 
cian texts but published essays on such eso- 
terica as the food production and eating 
habits of the ancient Chinese. To earn a liv- 
ing, he made calligraphic works and wrote 
colophons on paintings by such artists as Ike 
Taiga (cat. nos. 157—159), Sakai Hoitsu (cat. 
no. 134), and Suzuki Kiitsu (cat. no. 135). 
Bosai was invited by Hoitsu to write the pref- 
ace to the book of woodcut reproductions of 
paintings by Ogata Korin that was published 
in 1815 to commemorate the centennial of 
Körin’s death.” The following; year he designed 
a woodblock-printed book of his own land- 
scapes, Kyochuzan (Mountain in My Heart).? 

Primarily a scholar and calligrapher, Bósai 
is believed to have begun painting only at the 
age of about fifty. For the most part his paint- 
ings are imaginary landscapes, with little 
variation in the compositional scheme. 

Bosai frequently included with his signa- 


ture the word “suiga,” or “suisha,” meaning 


that he painted while in a state of intoxication. 
The Burke Landscape with Waterfall is a rare 
exception in Bosai’s oeuvre. Although he 
signed it “Drunkenly Painted for Pleasure 
by Old Man Bosai Ko,” the painting is more 
carefully constructed than many other works 
thus signed. Extensive use of ink washes and 
deliberately applied tints of blue and buff 
colors bring into question his self-proclaimed 
drunkenness. The painting is a much larger 
version of two other landscapes, now in the 
Gitter collection, New Orleans, that are dated 


_ by inscription to 1807.4 Human figures are 


here eliminated altogether, their presence 
merely suggested by the solid houses. The 
foreground is firmly established by trees with 
thick foliage and by the row of houses nearby. 
Mottled effects of dark ink applied on the 
tall, craggy hills are reminiscent of the tara- 
shikomi (poured ink) technique, a hallmark 
of the Rinpa style and perhaps indicative of 
Bosai’s association with Hoitsu and Kiitsu. 

Bosai's signature is written in an expres- 
sive yet controlled running script. The two 
seals in the upper left corner translate as 
“Record of Choko” and “Masterless Man 
from the Eastern Sea,” which are believed to 
have been used from 1817 to 1824 and from 
1807 to 1817, respectively. At the bottom right 
a large seal reads “Malt Section, Reverence 
for Books,” a possible reference to Bosai’s 
fondness for sake; he used this seal on works 
dated from 1808 to 1823.’ These three seals, 
the painting style, and the calligraphy of the 
signature help to date this scroll to the artist’s 
late period, about 1817. 


1. On the life of Bosai, see Addiss 1984; and Sugimura 
Eiji 1985. 

2. For the English translation of this preface, see 
Addiss 1984, p. 116. 

3. Ibid., nos. 28a—h. 

4. Ibid., nos. 14, 15. 

5. Ibid., pp. 123—24. 
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TANI BUNCHO (1763-1840) 


168. Landscape with Waterfall 


Edo period (1615 —1868), 1828 
Hanging scroll, ink on silk 
126.2 x 59.2 cm (49% x 23% in.) 
Signature: Buncho 


Seal: Bunset boshi Buncho ga in 


LITERATURE: Kono Motoaki 1971, p. 35; Murase 
1975, no. 81; Ueno Kenji 1976, p. 43; Nakajima 
Ryoichi 1982, fig. 11-A; Tokyo National Museum 
1985a, no. 56; Schirn Kunsthalle Frankfurt 1990, 


no. 98. 
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Aside from the outlines used to define trees 
and waves, this painting is built up with 
broad ink washes in various hues applied 
almost in the manner of Western watercolor 
and distinguished by touches of rich black 
ink. Several other paintings by the artist, 
Tani Bunchod (1763—1840), closely resemble 
this work. The model for the composition is 
one of the best-known Chinese paintings 

in a Japanese collection, part of a thirteenth- 
century diptych long attributed to the Chi- 
nese master Li Tang (ca. 1070s—ca. 1150S) 
and now in Kotoin, a subtemple of Daitokuji, 
Kyoto.’ In his reworking Buncho retained the 
general compositional scheme of the origi- 
nal, but the ax-cut strokes that delineate the 
rocks and mountains are less structured, mesh- 
ing with the dark, wet ink washes. By intro- 
ducing vaporous clouds above the waterfall, 
Buncho creates a mist-filled, mysterious land- 
scape, with strong contrasts of dark and light 
that resemble Western chiaroscuro. 

Born the son of Tani Rokkoku, a well- 
known poet in the Chinese style, Buncho 
received his early training in painting from 
two Kano artists, Kanto Bunrei (1706—1782) 
and Watanabe Gentai (1749-1822). In his early 
twenties, he became interested in Western- 
style painting and in 1788 made the long jour- 
ney from Edo to the southern port city of 
Nagasaki in search of a teacher who could 
instruct him in Western techniques. En route 
he stopped in Osaka to visit Kimura Kokyo 
(Kenkad6, 1736—1802), the spiritual and artis- 
tic mentor of a group of artists in the Kansai 
area. At Kenkado’s home, Buncho met the 
painter Kushiro Unzen (1759—1811) and was 
introduced by him to nanga. He then continued 
on to Nagasaki, where he studied briefly with 
the Chinese painter Zhang Xin, who lived in 
Japan from 1781 to 1788. 

After returning to Edo, by 1792, Bunchö 
earned distinction among his contemporaries 
for his familiarity with Western painting tech- 
niques. His knowledge of linear perspective 


was especially useful when he was in the ser- 
vice of the regent Matsudaira Sadanobu 
(1758-1829). In 1793, when invasion was 
being threatened from the West, Bunchö ac- 
companied Sadanobu on an inspection tour 
of the Sagami and Izu coasts, south of Edo, 
to make sketches.of the coastline for purposes 
of defense. He worked for Sadanobu again in 
1800 as the illustrator of Sadanobu's cata- 
logue of ancient objects, the Shuko jusshu. A 
visit to Kyoto to study the city’s collections 
of ancient art in 1796 may have provided 
Buncho with the opportunity to see the “Li 
Tang” on which the present painting is 
based. (It was then attributed to Xia Gui, 

fl. ca. 1195-1230.) 

Eclectic in his interests and enormously 
prolific, Buncho was versed in Rinpa and 
yamato-e. He made portraits and Buddhist 
icons, and kept copious notes on his many 


commissions.? Buncho was considered in his 


- day to be one of the two greatest painters 


in Edo (the other was Kameda Bosai; cat. 
no. 167). His reputation was such that “silks 
and gilded screens to be painted by Bunchö 
were piled mountain-high [in his studio].”* 
He also had a large following, which included 
Sakai H6itsu (cat. no. 133), before the latter 
switched his allegiance to Rinpa. Buncho's 
sons assisted him in filling the never-ending 
orders for his work. Many women in Buncho's 
family also painted—his wife, Kankan (1770- 
1799), his younger sisters Shuko and Koran, 
and his daughters Shun’ei and Kitsukitsu. 

The unusual seal impressed on this scroll 
includes the name of the era, Bunsei, and the 
cyclical year, Boshi (Year of the Rat), which 
corresponds to 1828. 


1. The attribution to Li Tang is now discredited and 
the painting is dated to the thirteenth century. See 
Cahill 1996a, p. 194 and fig. 71. 

2. For their collaborations, see Fukushima Prefectural 

Museum 1992. 
. Ueno Kenji 1976, pp. 37—78. 


\n 


4. In Ariya nashiya by Shimizu Seijun. See Mori Senzö 
1980, p. 396. 
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Glossary 


COMPILED BY STEPHANIE WADA 


Amida (Skt: Amitabha) The Buddha of Boundless 
Light, who presides over the Western Paradise, 
or Pure Land. 


Amida Raigo The depiction of Amida Buddha 
as he descends to earth to welcome his devotees 
to the Western Paradise. In some versions, 
Amida is accompanied by a host of bodhi- 
sattvas; in others, he appears with only Kan- 
non and Seishi. 


anagama A tunnel, or “through-draft,” kiln, used 
in the production of high-fired ceramics. 


apsara See hiten. 
arhat See rakan. 


ashide (picture writing) Characters of Japanese 
script combined with outlines or patterns in a 


painting in such a way that they appear to be 


part of the image. The semidisguised words | 


served as references to secular and religious 
literature; the paintings are referred to as 
ashide-e. 


bakufu (government from the tent) Military 
governments controlled by military dictators, 
or shoguns, that in effect ruled Japan from the 
Kamakura period until the Meiji Restoration 
of 1868. 


besson mandala A mandala that depicts a small 
number of deities from the pantheon of gods 
in Esoteric Buddhism. Besson mandalas served 
in rituals whose purpose was to obtain the bene- 
fits promised by these deities. 


bodhisattva See Bosatsu. 


Bosatsu (Skt: bodhisattva) Compassionate 
enlightened beings who have delayed their 
entrance into nirvana in order to assist others 
in finding salvation. In the visual arts, they 
are most often depicted as radiant, princely 
figures; some carry specific symbolic objects. 


Bugaku A form of dance and music based on 
continental prototypes introduced to the 
Japanese court during the Nara period. 
Bugaku was performed for Shinto shrine ritu- 


als as well as during court ceremonies. 
bunjinga See nanga. 


Bunraku A form of puppet theater introduced in 
the seventeenth century and performed by a 
narrator, musicians, and puppeteers. 


busshi: A sculptor of Buddhist images. 


byobu (protection from the wind) Folding 
screens, used as room dividers or as back- 


drops for ritual ceremonies. The most com- 
mon format is a pair of six-panel screens; the 
painting surface may be either paper or silk. 


chaire A tea caddy made specifically to hold the 
powdered green tea used in chanoyu. 


Chan See Zen. 


chanoyu (hot water for tea) The tea ceremony, a 
ritual form of preparing, serving, and drinking 
tea, often within a space designed to reflect 
a tea master’s aesthetic. Masters who helped 

. shape chanoyu include Murata Shuko (Juko, 
1423—1502), Sen Rikyu (1522-1591), and 
Furuta Oribe (1544-1615). 


Chikurin Shichiken See Seven Sages of the 
Bamboo Grove. 


chinso A portrait of a Zen Buddhist master, exe- 
cuted according to a standard format. Such a 
portrait was given to a student monk as evi- 
dence that he had received transmission of the 
Buddha-mind from his master. 


daimyo A feudal baron who served as overlord to 
an army of samurai. From the Kamakura 
through the Edo period, many daimyos 
wielded considerable political as well as mili- 
tary power. 


Dainichi (Skt: Mahavairochana) The Cosmic 
Buddha of Boundless Light, supreme deity of 
Esoteric Buddhism. He is the central figure 
of many mandalas, and the Dainichikyo (Skt: 
Mahavatrochana Sutra) served as one of the 
basic texts of the Shingon sect of Esoteric 
Buddhism. 


darani (Skt: dharani) Buddhist incantations believed 
to have magical properties. 


deva See Ten. 


dharma One of the Three Jewels of Buddhism, the 
teachings of the historical Buddha. 


dhyana See Zen. 


Diamond World mandala (J: Kongokai man- 
dara) One of the Ryokai mandalas, the major 
paired mandalas in Esoteric Buddhism, the 
Kongokai mandala is a diagrammatic painting 
composed of nine rectangles that represent 
Buddha worlds. A guide to enlightenment 
through spiritual practice, it also represents 
the transcendental Buddha, Dainichi, in rela- 
tion to his various physical manifestations. 


dogu A low-fired clay figurine of the Jomon period. 


dotaku Ritual bronze bells of the Yayoi period. 
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e-busshi Artists who specialize in Buddhist painting. 


Edokoro An official painting bureau composed of 
professional artists. Edokoro were attached to 
major institutions such as the imperial court 
and the shogunal government, as well as to 
important temples and shrines. 


Eiga monogatari (Tale of Flowering Fortunes) 
The life of the courtier-statesman Fujiwara 
Michinaga (966-1028). Written after 1092, 
the account includes a wealth of detail on cus- 
toms and court etiquette. 


Eightfold Path The Buddhist path to enlighten- 
ment, comprising right understanding, right 
intent, right speech, right behavior, right 
livelihood, right effort, right awareness, and 
right concentration. 


ema Small paintings, usually executed on wood, 


used as votive offerings in shrines and temples. 


emaki (or emakimono, “roled-up pictures”) 
Illustrated narrative handscrolls. 


e-ttashiji See nashyt. 


Esoteric Buddhism (J: Mikkyo) First devel- 
oped in India around the seventh or eighth 
century, the dogma of Esoteric Buddhism is 
believed to have been revealed by Vairochana 
(J: Dainichi) to those prepared by special ini- 
tiation. It was practiced in China during the 
Tang dynasty, then brought to Japan in the 
ninth century by monastic leaders such as 
Kukai (Kobo Daishi, 774—835) and Saicho 
(Dengyo Daishi, 767-822). 


etoki Individuals who explain the meaning and 
content of religious and secular paintings. 
The term also refers to the stories and expla- 
nations themselves. Ztoki commonly provided 
commentary or narration for Buddhist pictures. 


Fudo Myoo (Skt: Achala or Achalanatha; The 
Immovable One) One of the fierce-visaged 
divinities known as Myoo, or Guardian Kings, 
who represent the Buddha’s power against evil. 


Fujiwara Michinaga (966-1028) The most 
powerful official of the late tenth—-early eleventh 
century, Fujiwara Michinaga exercised control 
over the throne through the judicious marriage 
of Fujiwara daughters to members of the royal 
family. A cultivated and charismatic figure, 
Michinaga is believed to have been the model 
for the protagonist of Murasaki Shikibu’s Genji 


monogatart. 


fukinuki yatai (room with roof blown away) A 
pictorial device that first appeared in narrative 
paintings of the Heian period as a means of 
revealing figures in interiors. While walls and 
pillars are left intact the roof is eliminated, 
allowing the viewer to look into the exposed 
room from above. 
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fuzokuga Genre painting, depicting the activities 
and customs of people from contemporary 
society. 


Genji monogatari (The Tale of Genji) The 
fifty-four-chapter narrative by Lady Murasaki 
Shikibu (ca. 973—ca. 1015) recounting the life 
and loves of the fictional Hikaru Genji (Shin- 
ing Genji) and his descendants. Prince Genji, 
the epitome of beauty, elegance, and courtly 
virtue, is believed to have been modeled after 
the statesman Fujiwara Michinaga, a contem- 
porary of Murasaki. Perhaps the greatest work 
of Japanese literature, the novel provides a 
wealth of information on the taste, practices, 
fashions, and beliefs of the eleventh-century 
aristocracy. 


Go Dai Myoo The Five Guardian Kings (Skt: 
Vidyarajas) of Esoteric Buddhism, symbols 
of the Buddha’s ability to vanquish evil. 


gongen An avatar, or form assumed by a deity for 
the purpose of manifesting itself in the physi- 
cal world. In syncretic Buddhism, Shinto gods 
are viewed as avatars of Buddhist divinities. 


Go shui wakashu (Later Collection of Glean- 
ings) A collection of waka poetry commis- 
sioned by Emperor Shirakawa (r. 1073—87) 
and completed in 1086. The compiler, Fuji- 
wara Michitoshi, modeled the anthology after 
the tenth-century Kokin wakashu. 


gyosho Semicursive, or running, script. 


haboku (splashed ink) A style of ink painting 
characterized by spontaneously applied, abbre- 
viated brushstrokes; used in haboku sansui 
(splashed-ink landscapes) to imply rather than 
to define landscape elements. 


Hachiman The Shinto protector of warriors and 
patron god of the Minamoto clan. 


haguro The practice of tooth-blackening, using a 
solution made from iron filings soaked in tea, 
vinegar, or sake. In the Heian period, haguro 
was an indication of a girl's coming of age; it 
was later used as a sign of marriage. 


haikai An indigenous form of poetry that origi- 
nated in the chain verses known as aikai no 
renga (linked hatkaz), verses usually of three 
lines of five, seven, and five syllables, respec- 
tively. The term is often used interchangeably 
with haiku, independent poems of seventeen 
syllables that are no longer part of a “chain.” 


hajiki (Haji ware) Unglazed earthenware pro- 
duced from the late Yayoi period through the 
tenth century. 


hakubyo (white drawing) A form of yamato-e 
painting in which fine ink brushlines define 
the pictorial elements. Areas of solid black 
used for women’s hair and courtiers’ caps 


contrast with the delicate ink outlines. The 
only areas of color are touches of red on lips 
or of gold on cloud patterns and on furnish- 
ing designs. 


haniwa Low-fired, reddish pottery sculptures 
made for funerary purposes during the Kofun 
period. Haniva of human figures, animals, 
and various objects were attached to the tops 
of hollow clay cylinders and then placed on 
the surface of large tomb mounds. 


harigaki (needle drawing) The technique of cre- 
ating designs on lacquerware by scratching 
through the outer layers of still damp lacquer 
to reveal the hardened layers underneath. 


Heiankyo (capital of peace and tranquillity) 
The capital of Japan from 794 to 1868. By the 
Late Heian period the city was also called 
Kyoto, the name by which it is known today. 


Heiji Insurrection A military confrontation 
between the Heike (Taira) and the Minamoto 
(Genji) clans that took place in 1159; it left the 
Heike in control of the imperial court. 


Heiji monogatari (The Tale of the Heiji Insur- 
rection) A war tale of unknown authorship 
composed during the Kamakura period. The 
three-part narrative recounts the rivalry and 
military conflict between the Heike (Taira) 
and Minamoto (Genji) clans. 


Heike monogatari (The Tale of the Heike) The 
most famous of the war tales written during 
the Kamakura period. The story follows the 
fortunes of the Heike clan from about 1131 to 
1191, focusing on the struggle berween the 
Heike and the eventually victorious Minamoto 
(Genji) forces. 


heishi A type of sake vessel with a slender spout 
and a shape based on that of the Chinese 


metping vase. 


hihaku (flying white) A brushstroke that allows 
the white paper to show through the lines cre- 
ated by the separated hairs of the brush. 


hikime-kagihana (a dash for the eyes, a hook for 
the nose) A stylized rendering of faces in tra- 


ditional yamato-e courtly narrative illustration. 


hiramaki-e (level-sprinkled picture) A technique 
of decorating lacquerware by sprinkling pow- 
dered metal over a design drawn in wet lacquer. 


hiten (Skt: apsara) Bodhisattvas shown seated or 
standing on flying clouds, usually as atten- 
dants of a buddha figure. They are often rep- 
resented playing a musical instrument, such as 
a biwa (a lutelike instrument) or pipes. 


hogen (Eye of the Law) An honorary priestly 
title conferred on both Buddhist and secular 
artists, second in rank to the title horn. 


Hogen Insurrection A military conflict of 1156 
involving political struggles between the Fuji- 
wara family, the Heike (Taira) and Minamoto 
(Genji) clans, and the imperial house. It was 
the first such event in which members of the 
increasingly powerful samurai class served to 
resolve a political dispute by force. 


hoin (Seal of the Law) The highest honorary 
_ priestly title conferred on Buddhist and secu- 
lar artists. 


hojo The temple quarters of an abbot, or chief 
monk, usually comprising six rooms, includ- 
ing an altar chamber. 


Hojo clan A warrior clan of the Kamakura 
period, whose leaders served as hereditary 
regents to the Minamoto shogunate. The 
virtual rulers of Japan from the thirteenth 
through the early fourteenth century, their 
power came to an end in 1333 with the Kenmu 
Restoration. 


hokkyo (Bridge of the Law) The third of the 
three honorary priestly titles bestowed on 
Buddhist and secular artists. 


honji suijaku (manifestations of deities in their 
original form) Thesyncretic system of 
beliefs formed by the integration of Shinto 
and Buddhism. 


honpa (rolling waves) Garment folds carved with 
alternating sharp and rounded ridges charac- 
teristic of sculptures of the Early Heian period. 


ichiboku zukuri The technique of carving sculp- 
ture from a single block of wood. Separate 
pieces of wood were sometimes used for 
hands, arms, and feet. 


Ise monogatari (Tales of Ise) Composed about 
the tenth century, this uta monogatari, or 
“stories centered around poems,” is a precur- 
sor of the monogatari prose narrative. In its 
most commonly known recension, it com- 
prises 125 brief lyrical episodes, most of 
which concern incidents in the life of an 
unnamed courtier. This figure is often associ- 
ated with the waka poet Ariwara Narihira 
(825—880), a number of whose verses are 
included in the stories. 


Issaikyo See Tripitaka. 


Jidai Fudo uta-awase (Competition of Poets of 
Different Periods) An imaginary grouping 
together of great poets from different eras 
into competing “teams,” with each individual 
represented by three poems. The selection of 
poets for this imaginary competition is attrib- 
uted to the retired emperor Go-Toba (r. 


1183—98). 


Jizo (Skt: Kshitigarbha) A compassionate bod- 
hisattva often depicted in the robes of a 
monk and holding a staff in his right hand. 


The guardian of children and travelers, he is 
also capable of saving those who have been 
condemned to suffer in hell. 


Jodo sect (J:Jodoshu) A school of Pure Land 
Buddhism founded by the monk Honen 
(1133—1212). Its practice centers around Amida 
Buddha and the belief that the invocation 
of his name at the moment of death enables 
the worshiper to be reborn in the Western 
Paradise. 


jubako Stacked food boxes generally made of lac- 
quered wood. 


Kabuki A form of popular theater combining 
song and dance that originated in the seven- 
teenth century. Originally performed by an 
all-female troupe in Kyoto, Kabuki was from 
1629 on restricted by governrnent decree to 
male performers. 


kaiseki ryori A light meal served prior to chanoyu. 


kaisho The standard form of Japanese script, with 
each character stroke clearly delineated, in 
contrast to the semicursive (gyosho) and cur- 
sive (sosho) forms. 


kami Shinto gods and spirits, manifestations of the 
divine force that inhabits all aspects of nature. 
Historical figures and venerated ancestors can 
also be given kami status. 


kana The native form of Japanese script, devel- 
oped around the ninth century. The syllabic 
letters, or symbols, about fifty in number, 
derive from the cursive form of Chinese 
characters. 


Kannon (Skt: Avalokiteshvara; One Who 
Observes the Sound of the World) A 
bodhisattva revered for his mercy and com- 
passion, Kannon is central to Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, particularly the Pure Land sects. He 
often appears as one of the two principal 
attendants of Amida Buddha and is depicted 
with an image of Amida in his crown. 


Kano school The school of painting founded by 
Kano Masanobu (1434—1530), its greatest in- 

- fluence was during the Momoyama and Edo 
periods. Kano artists combined a Chinese aca- 
demic style of ink painting with decorative 
elements and the use of polychrome derived 
from Japanese yamato-e. Official artists to the 
Tokugawa shogunate during the Edo period, 
Kano masters dominated Japanese painting 
from the seventeenth through the nineteenth 
century. 


Kanze school The tradition of No theater 
founded by the actor-playwrights Kan’ami 
(Kan’ami Kiyotsugu, 1333—1384) and his son 
Zeami (Kanze Motokiyo, 1364—1443). 


kao Personal signs or symbols derived from 
Japanese characters and inscribed by authors 


or artists on their works in lieu of, or in con- 
junction with, a signature. 


kara-e (Tang-style painting) A term that origi- 
nated during the Heian period to distinguish 
paintings based on Chinese techniques and 
having Chinese themes from yamato-e, works 
representing indigenous scenes and taste. 


kasen Immortal poets. Great poets of different 
ages were sometimes organized into groups 
or categories, such as the Rokkasen (The Six 
Immortal Poets) and the Sanjurokkasen (The 
Thirty-six Immortal Poets). 


kasen-e Paintings of kasen, or immortal poets, 
often including representative poems. 


kata-suso (shoulders and hem) Kimono decora- 
tion with three horizontal bands of different 
colors and designs. 


Kei school A sculpture studio that flourished 
during the Kamakura period and produced 
Buddhist works characterized by naturalistic 
representation. The school, whose major mas- 
ters included Kaikei (fl. 1185-1223) and Unkei 
(1151—1223), was active in rebuilding cam- 
paigns at Todaiji and Kofukuji. - | 


Kenmu Restoration Emperor Go-Daigo’s 
attempt, from 1333 to 1336, to restore imperial 
sovereignty. Go-Daigo hoped to take advan- 
tage of the fall of the Kamakura shogunate in 
1333, but this short-lived era was supplanted 
by the Ashikaga shogunate about 1338. . 


Kinkakuji (Golden Pavilion Temple, known for- 
mally as Rokuonji) A three-story Zen temple 
in northern Kyoto. Famous for its gilded exte- 
rior, it was built in 1397 as a retreat for the third 
Ashikaga shogun, Yoshimitsu (r. 1369—95). 


kirikane The application of finely cut pieces of 
gold or silver leaf to the surface of paintings, 
sculpture, or lacquerware. 


ko-e (little pictures) Miniature illustrated hand- 
scrolls, the earliest of which date to the Muro- 
machi period. 


kogo An incense box, usually made of lacquered 
wood. 


koji A Buddhist layman. Also, a deceased person’s 
Buddhist name. 


Kokin wakashu (Kokinshu; A Collection of 
Poems Ancient and Modern) The first 
imperially commissioned anthology of Japan- 
ese poetry. It was commissioned by Emperor 
Daigo (r. 897—930), compiled by the poet Ki 
no Tsurayuki (ca. 868—945) and others, and 
completed about 905. 


komainu (Korean dog or lion dog) Sculptures of 
mythical leonine beasts, customarily placed in 
pairs at the entrance of a Shinto shrine to serve 
as guardians. 
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kondo (golden hall) The structure in a temple 
compound that houses images of the primary 
deities. 


koto A zitherlike instrument with thirteen strings, 
known in China as a gın. 


kotsuzumi A small hand-held drum. 


kumogami (cloud paper) Decorated writing 
paper in which filaments of colored pulp cre- 
ate the impression of clouds. 


kurodana (black shelf) Lacquered shelves to hold 
toiletry articles. 


kyoka A waka poem with a humorous message or 
wordplay. 


Kyo-Kano A branch of the Kano school of 
painters that remained in Kyoto after Kano 
Tanyu settled in Edo. 


Lotus Sutra (Skt: Saddharmapundarikasutra; 
J: Flokekyo or Myoho Rengekyo) The pri- 
mary sacred text of the Tendai sect of Bud- 
dhism and one of the most influential sutras in 
East Asian Buddhism. 


machi-eshi (town painter) Anonymous urban- 
based artists without specific studio affiliation 
who often worked for shops that produced 
ready-made pictures. 


Mahayana Buddhism (Greater Vehicle) One 
of the two main traditions, together with 
Hinayana (Lesser Vehicle), of the Buddhist 
faith. Mahayana stipulates that the release 
from the cycle of life, death, and rebirth can 
be achieved by all sentient beings. It also re- 

- gards the historical Buddha, Shakyamuni, as 
a transcendent being rather than as a mortal 
teacher and reveres the figure of the bodhi- 
sattva as the embodiment of compassion. 


maki-e (sprinkled picture) The decoration of 
lacquer by sprinkling gold or silver powder on 
the lacquered surface. 


Makura no soshi (The Pillow Book) A prose 
work with passages of poetry by Lady Sei 
Shonagon (late 10th—early 11th century). It 
includes personal observations, reflections on 
various subjects, diary-like entries, and mis- 
cellaneous jottings. 


mandala (Sanskrit term for “that which pos- 
sesses essence and totality”; J: mandara) 
In Esoteric Buddhism, a diagrammatic 
image illustrating the relationships of various 
deities to one another, as well as the relation- 
ship between the spiritual and the phenome- 
nal world. It is regarded as a symbol of the 
universe. 


mantra (Sanskrit term for “true words”) A 
series of words or sounds chanted repeatedly 
in Buddhist worship or ritual. 
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man’yogana An early system of writing the Japan- 
ese language using Chinese characters. 


Man’yoslın (Collection of Ten Thousand 
Leaves) The earliest extant collection of 
Japanese poetry, compiled in the eighth cen- 


tury, written in man yogana. 


mappo The era foretold in Buddhist literature dur- 
ing which the world would enter a period of 
decadence and the decline of Buddhist law. 


Maruyama-Shijo school Two schools often 
linked together because of their historical 
connection and stylistic similarities. The 
Maruyama school, founded by Maruyama 
Okyo (1733-1795), specialized in a style of 
painting that combined aspects of traditional 
ink painting with the more decorative manner 
of Chinese professional painters and with 
Western-style realism. The Shijo school was 
founded by Matsumura Goshun (1752—1811), 
as an oftshoot of the Maruyama studio. 


meisho (famous place) A location or site renowned 
for its natural beauty, its association with a 
specific season, and/or its connection to a lit- 
erary theme. 


meisho-e Pictures of famous places. 
meisho-ki Illustrated guidebooks. 


Mikkyo (The Secret Teachings) See Esoteric 
Buddhism. 


Miroku (Skt: Maitreya) The Buddha of the 
Future, sometimes portrayed as a bodhisattva. 


mizusashi A freshwater container used in chanoyu. 


mokkotsu The “boneless” manner of painting, 
employing supple brushstrokes and wash 
without ink outlines. 


mon Symbols or designs adopted as family crests 
or personal insignia. 


Monju (Skt: Manjushri) The bodhisattva of 
wisdom, often depicted riding a lion and hold- 
ing a sword and a sutra. 


mudra Symbolic hand positions and gestures dis- 
played by buddhas and bodhisattvas. 


nanban (barbarians from the south) A term de- 
rived from the Chinese and used by the Japan- 
ese to designate European merchants, mission- 
aries, and sailors who arrived in Japan during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


nanga (Southern painting) Known also as bun- 
jinga, “painting of the literati,” a school of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that 
followed in the tradition established by Chi- 
nese scholar-painters, adopting aspects of 
Ming- and Qing-dynasty painting and modi- 
fying them according to native taste. Unlike 
the Chinese literati painters, the practitioners 


of nanga were not themselves scholar- 
officials, but came from a variety of back- 
grounds. 


nashiji (pear skin) A speckled lacquerware effect 
created by sprinkling fine metal powder or 
flakes (usually gold) over a surface covered 
with partially hardened lacquer. The term 
e-nashyt refers to pictorial images produced in 
this technique. 


nenbutsu The invocation of the names of buddhas, 
in particular that of Amida Buddha; used in 
Pure Land Buddhist sects. 


nirvana (Sanskit term for “extinction”; J: nehan) 
The state of enlightenment that is achieved 
when one has eliminated all desire and all illu- 
sion; release from the cycle of birth, death, 
and rebirth. 


nise-e (likeness picture) A style of portraiture 
characterized by sketchlike depictions that cap- 
ture individual facial features and Expressions. 


nishiki-e (brocade pictures) Single-sheet poly- 
chrome woodblock prints, first produced in 
the eighteenth century. 


No The classical theater of Japan. A form of 
drama combining song, dance, mime, and 
music, No was first standardized in the late 
Nanbokucho—early Muromachi period by the 
actor-playwrights Kan’ami (1333—1384) and 
his son Zeami (1364—1443), founders of the 
Kanze school. 


noborigama A type of climbing kiln used to pro- 
duce high-fired ceramics. 


ogi-eshi Painters of folding fans. 
ogiya Fan shops. 


oku eshi (Painters of the Inner Court) Painters 
who held this hereditary title were members 
of one of the four Kano subschools in Edo. 
They received an annual stipend from the 
Shogunate. 


omote eshi (Painters of the Outer Court) Family 
members or pupils of the four oku eshi families 
who served as their assistants. 


otsuzumi (large drum) A type of handheld drum 
used in the performance of religious music as 
well as in No and Kabuki theater. 


Pure Land (J:Jodo) The Western Paradise of 
Amida Buddha. 


raigo See Amida Raigo. 


rakan (Skt: arhat) Legendary disciples of Shakya- 
muni who have chosen to remain in the world 
to protect the Buddhist law rather than to pass 
into nirvana. In paintings and sculpture, rakan 
are usually depicted as monks and sometimes 
as aged, almost grotesque-looking recluses. 


renga Linked poetry. A courtly pastime in the Late 
Heian period, renga evolved into a literary art 
form with specific sequences, topics, and lan- 


guage usage. 


Rinpa (school of [Ko]rin) The artistic tradition 
founded in the Momoyama period by the cal- 
ligrapher Hon’ami Koetsu (1558-1637) and 
the designer-painter Tawaraya Sotatsu (died 
ca. 1640) and perpetuated in the Edo period 
by Ogata Korin (1658-1716), his brother 
Kenzan (1663 — 1743), and various followers. 
Inspired by classical literature and painting, 
Rinpa artists produced dramatic reinterpreta- 
tions of Heian- and Kamakura-period motifs 
and themes. They worked in a variety of 
media, including lacquer and ceramic, for 
clients drawn from both the court and the 
wealthy merchant class. 


Rinzai sect One of the two major sects of Zen 
Buddhism practiced in Japan. Its introduction 
from China, in the twelfth century, is attrib- 
uted to the monk Eisai (1141—1215). 


Ritsu sect One of the six sects of Nara Bud- 
dhism, introduced to Japan in the eighth cen- 


tury by the Chinese monk Jianzhen (J: Ganjin). 


Ritsu emphasized the importance of monastic 
discipline. 


Rokkasen (The Six Immortal Poets) The six 
poets selected by Ki no Tsurayuki (ca. 868— 
945) for inclusion in the preface of the Kokin 


wakashu. 


Rokudo In Buddhism, the Six Realms of Rebirth: 
heavenly beings, humans fighting spirits, ani- 
mals, hungry ghosts, and souls in hell. 


Rokuonji See Kinkakuji. 


Sagabon (Saga Books) Printed books published 
under the auspices of Suminokura Soan 
(1571-1632), a wealthy merchant, connois- 
seur, and patron of the arts. 


sangha Sanskrit term for the Buddhist community, 
including lay practitioners as well as monks 
and nuns. 


Sanjurokkasen (The Thirty-six Immortal 
Poets) A listing of outstanding Japanese 
poets from the Man’yoshu era to the mid- 
Heian period, selected by Fujiwara Kinto 
(966-1041). The Sanjurokuninshu (1112) is 
a collection of representative works by 
these poets. 


senmen nagashi (floating fans) A painting motif 
of folding fans floating on water. 


Senzaishu (Senzai wakashu; Collection of a 
Thousand Years) A poetry anthology com- 
missioned in 1183 by Emperor Go-Shirakawa 
(r. 1155-58), compiled by Fujiwara Shunzei 
(1114—1204), and completed about 1188. 


setsubun Traditionally, the eve of New Year’s 
Day (the first day of spring, according to the 
ancient Chinese solar calendar). The term 
also designates the ceremony practiced on that 
day of scattering beans to ward ofl demons. 


Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove (J: Chi- 
kurin Shichiken) Legendary scholar-recluses 
of third-century China who periodically fled 
their official responsibilities in order to pursue 
the Daoist practice of “pure conversation” in 
a bamboo grove. 


Shakyamuni (J: Shaka Nyorai, ca. $63 B.C.- 
ca. 483 B.C.) The historical Buddha, known 
also as Gautama Buddha. Born to the ruler of 
the Shakya kingdom, situated between India 
and Nepal, he renounced his princely status 
and became a spiritual leader. His teachings 
constitute the matrix for the many branches of 
Buddhism. 


shakyo A term that refers to the practice of copying 


sutra texts and to the copied sutras themselves. 


shigajiku A hanging scroll with a painted image, 
usually landscape, and, at the top, poetic 
inscriptions. 


Shijo school See Maruyama-Shijo school. 


Shika wakashu (Shikashu, Collection of 
Verbal Flowers) An anthology of waka 
poetry commissioned in 1144 by the retired 
emperor Sutoku (r. 1123—42), compiled by 
Fujiwara Akisuke (1090—1155), and com- 
pleted about 1151. 


shiki-e (pictures of the four seasons) A popular 
type of yamato-e painting. 


shikishi Album leaves or poem sheets used for cal- 
ligraphy and/or paintings. 


shinden zukuri (mansion construction) A style 
of architecture developed in the Heian period 
for the palaces of the aristocracy. It featured a 
principal hall (shinden), or living quarters, a 
courtyard, and a garden with a decorative 
pond and bridges. Walkways (some covered, 
others open-air) extended from the main 
building to the smaller residences of family 
members, guests, and servants. Other walk- 


ways led to pavilions overlooking the pond. 


Shingon (True Word) A form of Esoteric Bud- 
dhism introduced to Japan by Kukai (Kobo 
Daishi, 774-835). Shingon claims to have 
received its teachings directly from the Cos- 
mic Buddha, Dainichi (Skt: Mahavairochana), 
of whom the historical Buddha is a manifesta- 
tion. It views the physical and the transcen- 
dental realms as different manifestations of 
the same absolute principle and places impor- 
tance on secret rites, the use of images as aids 
to meditation, and the possibility of attaining 
enlightenment in one’s present life. 


Shin kokin wakashu (Shin kokinshu; New Col- 
lection of Poems Ancient and Modern) 
The eighth of the imperially commissioned 
poetry anthologies, ordered in 1201 by the 
retired emperor Go-Toba (r. 1183—98), com- 
piled by Fujiwara Teika (1162—1241) and 
others, and completed about 1206. Along 
with the Kokinshu, this twenty-book work is 
regarded as one of the greatest collections of 
native classical verse. 


Shinto (The Way of the Gods) The indigenous 
religion of Japan, based on the customs and 
folklore of Japan’s ancient agrarian culture. 
Shinto comprises legends, myths, and practices 
centered around the presence of kami, divine 
entities that inhabit all aspects of nature and 
control natural forces. Specific kamı are wor- 

„shiped at sites associated with their visitations. 


shoin A style of domestic architecture developed 
during the Muromachi and Momoyama periods. 
Its principal features are the tokonoma (alcove), 


the use of tatami mats, and fusuma screens. 


Shugendo A syncretic Buddhist order whose 
members subject themselves to vigorous 
ascetic practices in the mountains in order to 
obtain beneficial magical powers, including; 
the power to heal. 


Shui wakashu (Shuishu; Collection of Gleanings) 
The third of the imperially commissioned 
` poetic anthologies. It was ordered by the 
retired emperor Kazan (r. 0984-86) and is 
believed to have been compiled by the poet 
Fujiwara Kinto (966--1041). l 


shukuzu Reduced pictures, or sketches, of paint- 
ings, intended to serve as records. 


sometsuke White ceramic wares decorated with 
cobalt blue. 


sosho (grass writing) Cursive script, the most 
fluid and spontaneous form of calligraphy, in 
contrast to kaisho (standard script) and gyosho 
(running, or semicursive). 


suminagashi (ink flow) A method of creating 
marbled effects on handmade paper by using; 
drops of ink on the surface of water. 


Sumiyoshi monogatari (The Tale of Sumiyoshi) 
A romantic narrative of the Heian period 
about a beautiful girl, her evil stepmother, 
and her faithful lover, the son of an impor- 
tant court official, the Sumiyoshi monogatari is 
the subject of a thirteenth-century illustrated 


handscroll, the Sumiyoshi monogatari emaki. 
suyari A painting motif of stylized cloud formations. 


suyari gasumi A painting technique for depicting 
mist and clouds. 


suzuribako Boxes containing implements for writing, 
usually made of lacquer. 
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tagasode (Whose Sleeves?) A literary and pictor- 
tal theme in which a kimono or other personal 
items refer to a beautiful woman who is absent. 


Taiheiki (Chronicle of the Great Peace) A 
forty-part war tale composed during the Nan- 
bokucho era that concerns the Ashikaga bakufu. 
The story covers the roughly fifty-year period 
of civil strife following the Kenmu Restora- 
tion (1333-36), Emperor Go-Daigo's attempt 
to restore imperial sovereignty. 


takamaki-e Low-relief designs on lacquer, created 
through the use of sprinkled metal powder. 


Taketori monogatari (The Tale of the Bamboo 
Cutter) A romantic narrative of the Early 
Heian period that tells of a girl child found in 
a bamboo stalk who grows up to be a woman 
desired by all who see her, including the 
emperor; she is, however, a heavenly being, 
and eventually returns to her celestial home. 


Takuma school A hereditary school of artists 
that flourished in Kyoto and Kamakura during 
the Late Heian, Kamakura, and Nanbokucho 
periods. Specializing in Buddhist images, the 
artists were particularly known for incorpo- 
rating stylistic elements of Chinese Song- and 
Yuan-dynasty painting into their work. 


Tansei jakubokushu The first known book of 
biographies of Japanese painters, written by 
Kano Ikkei (1599-1662), an artist to the 
Tokugawa shogunate. 


tarai A washbasin. 


tarashikomi A method of pooling pigments and/or 
ink to produce a mottled or marbled effect; a 
signature technique of the Rinpa school. 


Ten (Skt: deva) A deity drawn from the Brah- 
manic beliefs of ancient India and incorpo- 
rated into Buddhism. 


Tendai sect A form of Esoteric Buddhism brought 
to Japan from China by Saicho (Dengyo Daishi, 
767-822), Tendai focuses on the concept that 
all humans possess Buddha-nature and can 
attain enlightenment in this life. Its primary 
text is the Lotus Sutra. Tendai and Shingon, 
introduced to Japan about the same time, 
were the dominant sects of the Heian period. 


tokonoma A shallow alcove built into a room in 
such a way that its floor is slightly higher than 
the floor of the main chamber. Tokonoma 
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were used for the display of art or lower 
arrangements. 


torii Two upright posts topped by two beams that 
serve as the gateway to the precincts of a 
Shinto shrine. 


Tosa school A school of painting that specialized 
in traditional yamato-e styles and subject mat- 
ter. From the seventeenth century on, Tosa 
artists often worked in a detailed, miniaturist 
manner, which they used to illustrate classical 
narratives. 


Tripitaka (J: Issaikyo) The complete compendium 
of Buddhist scriptures. 


tsuitate A single-panel freestanding screen. 


tsukinami-e Pictures of activities associated with 
the twelve months; popular in the yamato-e 
tradition. 


urna The circular protuberance on the forehead of 
the Buddha signifying supernatural wisdom. 


urushi-e (lacquer picture) A painting in which 
lacquer serves as a binding agent for the pig- 
ments. When used in relation to painting, the 
term applies to various techniques of painting 
with lacquer. 


ushnisha The protuberance on top of the Buddha’s 
head, sometimes depicted as a topknot. It sig- 
nifies supernatural wisdom. 


uta awase (poetry contest) A courtly pastime in 
the Heian period in which participants, who 
composed verses on assigned topics, were 
divided into two competing groups. 


utamakura (pillow words) Words, names (usu- 
ally of famous places), and phrases used in 
classical Japanese poetry for their traditional 
associations. 


uta monogatari Stories centered around poems. 


wabicha A style of chanoyu characterized by an 
austere and tranquil simplicity; promoted by 
Sen Rikyu (1522-1591). 


waka Classical thirty-one syllable Japanese poetry. 


Womb World mandala (]: Taizokai mandara) 
One of the Ryokai mandalas, the major paired 
mandalas in Esoteric Buddhism, the Taizokai 
mandala is a diagrammatic painting composed 
of twelve concentric “precincts” in which var- 
ious aspects of Buddha-nature are given phys- 


ical properties (e.g., compassion takes the 
form of multilimbed bodhisattvas and the 
ability to defeat evil is represented by fierce- 
looking, wrathful deities). Dainichi is de- 
picted at the center of the composition. 


Xiao and Xiang Rivers The misty, luxuriant 


landscape at the confluence of these two rivers 
in southern China was a subject for both 
poetry and painting in the Song dynasty. Dur- 
ing the Northern Song, a selection of “Eight 
Views” of the region was codified by artists. 
In Japan, the theme became popular among 
ink painters during the Muromachi period. 


yamabushi (one who lives in the mountains) 


Peripatetic monks of the syncretic Shugendo 
order of Esoteric Buddhism. 


yamato-e (Japanese pictures) A term first used in 


the Heian period to distinguish works painted 
in a Japanese style from those executed in the 
Chinese manner, or kara-e. Traditional yamato-e 
is characterized by native subject matter, often 
taken from literature, and themes associated 
with famous places or the four seasons. Stylisti- 
cally it features striking compositions, the fre- 
quent use of flat planes of rich color, and a 
number of codified pictorial devices such as 
fukinuki yatai (room with roof blown away). 


yokobe A barrel-shaped, recumbent ceramic vessel 


with the neck on the side rather than on the 
top. Yokobe are typical of Sue ware. 


Yoshiwara (recd plain) The government-regulated 


district for licensed prostitution in the city of 
Edo. Its inhabitants and entertainments became 
the subjects of new, popular genres of art, 
music, and literature that flourished from the 
seventeenth through the early twentieth century. 


Zen (from the Sanskrit dhyana, meaning “medi- 


tation”; Ch: Chan) A form of Buddhism 
that emphasizes seated meditation and the enig- 
matic riddles known as koan. Brought to Japan 
from China during the Heian period, it gained 
popularity in the Kamakura era and during 
the Muromachi period exercised a powerful 
influence over Japanese arts and culture. 


zushidana A lacquered stand with shelves for toilet 


articles. 


zuzo Buddhist iconographic drawings made either 


as records or as models and instructional tools 
for artists. 
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(cat. NO. 140), 339-45, 340-43 
Chion’in (Kyoto), 337 
Chitei (Munesada, fl. 2nd half of 11th century), 59 
Cho Gessho (1770-1832), 399 
Choen (1016-1081), 38 
Chojiro (fl. early 17th century), 208 
Chosetsushi (probable pseudonym), 162 
Chuan Shinko (fl. ca. 1444—57), 139, 154 


Daigo (Emperor, r. 897—930), 113, 210 

Daigoji (Kyoto), 74, 78, 79, 100-101 

Dathannya haramittakyo KASH AK S 
(cat. no. 15), 52—53, 52—53 

Daihokobutsu Kegongyo KY i Ah Æ Ñk tZ (cat. 
no. 6), 24—25, 25 

Daijoji (northwest of Kyoto), 280, 283 

Daiten Kenjo (1719—1801), 286 

Daitokuji (Kyoto), 132, 154, 168, 169, 173, 179, 
1990-91, 194, 199, 290, 339, 406 

Daizokyoji (Yamanashi Prefecture), 143 

darani scroll fe 4% (cat. no. 7), 26-27, 26-27 

Daruma 3#, See Bodhidharma 

Darumadera (Nara), 159 

Deer Mandala of the Kasuga Shrine (cat. no. 33), 
96-97, 97 

Dengyo Daishi. See Saicho 

Dokuchoshi (probable pseudonym), 162 

Dokyo (monk), 26 

dotaku 383% (bronze bell), 10, z0 

“Dream in Naniwa,” suzuribako with (cat. no. 125), 
296—97, 296 

Du Fu (712-770), 144 

Dutch East India Company, 300—301 


Early Heian period (794—ca. 900), 20—21, 34, 102, 177 
Edo, 249—50, 325, 328 

Oji Inari shrine, 292 

Ryukoji, 274 

Sensoji (Kinryuzan), 365 

Toto meisho (Famous Views of Edo; Utagawa 

Hiroshige), 372 

Yoshiwara district of, 333, 358, 365, 367 

Edo period (1615 —1868), 182, 249-50 
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Eguchi no Kimi (Princess of Eguchi), 365 

Eight Views from the “Tale of Genji” (Genji mono- 
gatart hakkei) (cat. no. 110), 262—67, 262-67 

Eight Views of the Xiao and Xiang Rivers 
(Chinese painting subject), 198 

Eikoji (southern tip of Honshu), 136 

Eishosai Choki (fl. late 18th century), 363 

Eizon &# (1201-1290), 82 

En Amida Butsu (Shinkai), 73, 76 

En no Gyoja 444 (b. 634), 86—87 

Enkakuji (Kamakura), 69, 143, 173 

Enman’in (Otsu, near Kyoto), 278 

Eno (Huineng; sixth Chan patriarch), 138 

Enryakuji A (Kyoto), 20—21, 34, 86 

Esoteric Buddhism (Mikkyo), 21, 28, 34—40, 34, 36, 
37,39, 40, 41, 74, 88—90, 100, 112, 128—31 

ewer (cat. no. 104), 245—46, 245 


fans 
Ancient, and Hawk on an Oak Tree (cat. no. 106), 
251—52, 252 Ä 
from Basho’s “Oku no hosomichi” (cat. no. 156), 
380—82, 387 . | 
Lingering Rain in a Mountain Hamlet (cat. no. 
162), 394, 394 
Preparing Tea by a Mountain Gorge (cat. no. 163), 
395-96, 395 
Water Buffalo and Herdboy (cat. no. 56), 146—48, 
146—47 . 
Flowers and Birds of the Four Seasons with Sun and 
Moon, 201 
food boxes. See jubako 
Fudo Myoo THALE (cat. no. 22), 74-76, 75 
Fugenji Motomichi, 96 - 


Fujifusabon Sanjurokkasen emaki RA Æ 
ZITAK Š (cat. no. 41), 113—114, 723 

Fujiwara Akisuke (1090—1135), 211 

Fujiwara family, 21, 38, 45, 67, 91, 94, 103, 107, 
268, 294 

Fujiwara Fujifusa (Madenokoji Fujifusa, b. 1295), 113 

Fujiwara Kinto RAIE (966—1041), 60, 64, 
109, III 

Fujiwara Michinaga B438 R (966—1028), 45—47, 
125, 204 

Fujiwara Munetada, 38 

Fujiwara Nagakiyo, 323 

Fujiwara Sadanobu (1088-1156), 62, 63 

page from the Tsurayukishu (cat. no. 19), 62—63, 62 

Fujiwara Sadazane (1063—ca. 1131), 63 

Fujiwara Shinzei, 108 

Fujiwara Shunzei (Toshinari, 1114--1204), 323, 324 

Fujiwara Teika BARSER (1162-1241), IIO—II, 
220, 211, 213, 364 

Fujiwara Tokihira, 98 

Fujiwara Yorimichi, 46, 203 

Fujiwara Yukinari (Kozei, 972-1037), 60, 63 

Fukae Roshu (1699-1757), 218 

Furuta Oribe & WAVE (d. 1615), 210, 236, 240, 
241, 246—47 

fuzokuga B48 2, See genre painting 


Gazan Nanso (1727-1797), 290-91 

Geese and Reeds (cat. no. 50), 134, 235 

Geiai Z% (fl. ca. 1489), Sparrows among Millet and 
Asters (cat. no. 58), 152, 252, 253 

Geiami (Shingei, 1431-1485), 139, 152, 170, 179 

Genji family MK. See Minamoto family 
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Genji monogatari W KAN SE , 58, 59, 104, 202, 204-5, 
216, 296—98, 309, 348 
albums with scenes from (cat. no. 109), 258—6o, 
258—61 
“Kocho” from (cat. no. 81), 206—7, 296-97 
- screen with scenes from (cat. no. 87), 219—20, 
220—21 
“Tamakazura” from (cat. no. 82), 207—8, 208 
Genji monogatarí hakket (cat. no. 110), 262—67, 
2062-67 
Genki ##t (1747-1797), Two Chinese Beauties 
(cat. no. 116), 180—81, 280—1812 
genre painting (fuzokuga), 187, 250, 272, 272—73, 
33235, 33438, 339, 34043, 34451, 
34047) 349—51 
Genshin 4% (942—1017), 45, 70 
Gido Shushin (1325—1388), 120, 136 
Gion Nankai 48 1% (1677—1751), 390 
Bamboo Window on a Rainy Day (cat. no. 153), 
375-76, 379 
Go-Daigo (Emperor, r. 1318—39), 67, 344 
Go-Hojo family #36 , 154-56, 173 
Go-Horikawa (Emperor, r. 1221—32), 110 
Go-Mizunoo (Emperor, r. 1611—29), 218, 308—9, 
33730 
Go-Nara (Emperor, r. 1526—57), 62, 63 
Go-Shirakawa 4&7] (Emperor, r. 1156~58), 54, 
56, 69, 107, 268, 269 
Go-Toba (Emperor, r. 1183-98), 68, 110-11, 213, 
322 
Go-Yozei (Emperor, r. 1586—1611), 308 
Goho (1306-1362), 30 
Goshun. See Matsumura Goshun 
Goto Saijiro, 303 
Gozan 414 (Five Mountains) temples, 195 
Guan Daoshen (1262—1325), 281, 390 
Guan Shichi (fl. late 15th century—early 16th cen- 
tury), 151 
Guanxiu Ai (832—912), 83 
Gukei Yue (fl. mid-14th century), 148—51, 169 
Guoan Shiyuan (fl. ca. 1150), 114 
Gyokuen Bonpo ZRH (ca. 1348—ca. 1420), 
120, 140, I51 
Orchids, Bamboo, and Brambles (cat. no. 51), 
136—37, 136-137 
Gyoshin (abbot of Ganjoji), 40 


Haiya Shoeki (Sano Shoeki, 1610-1691), 209 

Hanabusa Itcho 3%—# (Taga Choko, 1652—1724), 
Taking Shelter from the Rain (cat. no. 112), 
272— 74, 272—73 

haniwa 489% (cat. no. 3), 12-14, 4, 23 

Han’nya Bosatsu #247 8 , mandala of 
(cat. no. 48), 128-31, 228—30 

Hara Naoharu. See Unkoku Togan 

Hasegawa Kyuzo (1568—1593), 271 

Hasegawa Sotaku (fl. mid-ı7th century), 344 

Hasegawa Soya, 203 

Hasegawa Tohaku (1539-1610), 189, 203, 271, 344 

Hayano Hajin (1677-1742), 378 

Hayashi Seiu (1793—1846), 387 

Heian period (794—1185), 20, 102—3, 109, 121, 182, 
210, 339, 352—53; see also Early Heian period; 
Late Heian period 

Heiankyo + 2% , 125, 226, 202-3, 202-3 

Heike (Taira) clan #2 (+), 21, 25, 67, 68, 
107—8, 268 


Heike monogatari PRAWE (cat. no. 111), 268—71, 
268—71 

Heike monogatari emaki (cat. no. 38), 107—8, 207 

heishi ET (cat. no. 72), 183, 283; (cat. no. 73), 
184, 284 

Henjo H (816—800), 111—12, 222 © 


_ Hidemori # 4% (Shusei, fl. rst half of 15th century), 


Early Spring Landscape (cat. no. 62), 162—63, 
203 
Hideyoshi. See Toyotomi Hideyoshi . 
Hiei, Mount, 20, 36, 38 
Higashiyama RL (Emperor, r. 1687—1709), 262 
Himeji Castle ¿EJEIX, 238 
Hiroshige. See Utagawa Hiroshige z 
Hishikawa Moronobu (ca. 1618-1694), 273, 358 
hiten RR (cat. no. 14), 50—51, 50 
Hizen ware AE , 300, 301, 303, 304 
Hoitsu. See Sakai Hoitsu 
Hojo family 16%, 134 
Hojo Tokimasa (regent, 1203-5), 67 
Hojo Ujimasa (1538-1590), 158, 173 
Hojoji (Kyoto), 45, 47 
Hokoji (Kyoto), 336, 337 
Hokusai. See Katsushika Hokusai 
Hon’ami Koetsu AFTSTFEBE (1558-1637), 189, 
230, 250, 308—9, 312 
Twelve Poems from the “Shin kokinwakashu” 
(cat. no. 85), 213—15, 223— 25 
Two Poems from the “Kokin wakashu” (cat. no. 83), 
209—I1, 209 
Two Poems from the “Ogura hyakunin isshu” 
(cat. no. 84), 211-12, 222 
Hon’ami Koho (1601—1682), 209 
Hon’ami Kosa (d. 1537), 209 
Honen (1133—1212), 68 
Honganji (Ishiyama), 62, 63 
Hoodo. See Byodoin 
Horin Shoho (1592—1668), 301, 306 
Horyuji Al&= (Nara), 18, 78, 26—27, 277, 48, 
50, 102 
Hosoda Fishi #8 84% Z (1756-1815), Snow, Moon, 
and Cherry Blossoms (cat. no. 151), 367—69, 
3068-69 
Hotei 44% (cat. no. 58), 312, 323 
Huineng (Eno; sixth Chan patriarch), 138 
hyakuman-ıo 77 #4 (cat. no. 7), 26—27, 26, 27 


Ibaraki X X (cat. no. 122), 292-94, 292-93 
Ichijo (Emperor, r. 986-1011), 99, 113, 204 
Ichinomiya, Myokoji, 132 
Ieyasu. See Tokugawa leyasu 
Iga ware 47H, 235-36, 235 
Ike Taiga #4 4 (1723-1776), 286, 290, 374, 
378, 404 
Four Paintings and Five Calligraphies (cat. no. 158), 
384—87, 384 —87 
Gathering at the Orchid Pavilion and Autumn 
Festival, The (cat. no. 159), 388—90, 
388, 389 
Two Poems from the “Kokin wakashu” (cat. no. 157), 
382— 83, 383 
wife of. See Tokuyama Gyokuran 
Willows at Weicheng, 382 
Ikeda Koson u WIR#R (1802-1867), 309, 310 
Cypress Trees (cat. no. 136), 317, 327 
Thirty-six Immortal Poets, The (cat. no. 137), 
318, 378 


Ikkasen isshubon —KAh— 4A (cat. no. 39), 
1IO—11, 220 
Ikkyu Sojun (1394—1481), 168 
Ikuzanshu (1121-1203), 192, 293 
Imari porcelains, 301 
Ingen Ryuki (Yinyuan Longgi, 1592-1673), 256 
Inoue Kinga (1732-1784), 404 
Ise monogatari 1? 34038 , 296, 309 
Beauty on a Veranda, from, 356, 356 
Lady from (cat. no. 145), 356, 357 
“Utsu no yama” FE Oh from (cat. no. 86), 
216—18, 227 
Ise no Go (ca. 877-940), 64 
Ise Sadatake (1717-1784), 348 
Ise Shrine (Mie Prefecture), 47 
Iseshu 47 3% 3 (cat. no. 20), 64, 65 
Ishida Yutei 4 012471 (1721-1786), 278 
Flock of Cranes (cat. no. 114), 276-77, 276-77 
Ishiyama, Honganji temple, 62, 63 
Ishiyama Moroka Æ% hip Æ (1669—1734), Genji 
monogatari hakkei (cat. no. 110), 262-67, 
262—067 
Isoda Michiharu, 216 
Issan Ichinei (Yishan Yining, 1247-1317), 69 
Itakura Katsushige, 339 
Iten Sosei (1472-1554), 173 
Ito Hakusai, 286 
Ito Jakuchu AR 7P (1716-1800), 250, 284 
Two Cranes (cat. no. 120), 288, 289 
White Plum Blossoms and Moon (cat. no. 119), 
286—388, 286-87 
Itsukushima Shrine Ak &#? 4+ (Miyajima in the 
Inland Sea, Hiroshima Prefecture), 210, 216, 
297, 339) 344 
Itsunen Shoyu (Yiran Xiangrong, 1601-1668), 256 
Iwasa Matabei (1578-1650), 273 


Jakuchu. See Ito Jakuchu 

jar (cat. no. 2) 11, 22; (cat. NO. 47), 123, 223 

Ji Kang (A.D. 223—62), 175 

Jichin A#4 (Jien, 1155-1225), 111-12, 272 

Jingoji (Kyoto), 28, 34, 54, 100 

Jingoji Sutras # 3k ¥ 4% (cat. no. 16), 54-55, 54-355 

Jin’oji (Osaka), 86 

Jin’oji engi emaki THF HALLS (cat. no. 27), 
86-87, 86-87 

Jittoku 4449, 142 

Jizo Bosatsu 34 a 3H (cat. no. 21), 70-73, 70-72; 
(cat. no. 108), 256, 257 

Joan Ryusu (d. 1536), 154 

Jocho 4A (d. 1057), 46, 47, 49, 51 

Jokyoji (Shizuoka), 143 

Jokyoji (Wakayama), 83 

Jomon period #&X (ca. 10,500 B.C.—ca. 300 B.C.), 
5, 7, 182 

Joruriji #3854 (Kyoto), 46, 47, 51, 51 

Josetsu (fl. late 14th—early 15th century), 136, 159 

jubako E%8 (cat. no. 96), 234, 234; (cat. no. 126), 
297—98, 297; (cat. no. 127), 298-99, 298-99 

Juko. See Murata Shuko 


Kabuki theater, 332—33, 337, 339 
Kagenori no Okimi (fl. late 9th century), 60 
Kaida Uneme, 200 
Kaigetsudo Ando 2 ¿2 (fl. late 17th—early 18th 
century), 360 
Standing Beauty (cat. no. 146), 358, 359 


Kaigetsudo Doshin ¡XK (fl. early 18th century), 
358, Beauty Writing a Letter (cat. no. 147), 
360, 360 
Kaigetsudo school RA, 354 
Kaiho Yuchiku (1654-1728), 195 
Kaiho Yusetsu (1598-1677), 195 
Kaiho Yusho #36. 242 (1533-1615), 189, 194 
River and Sky in Evening Snow, from Eight Views 
of the Xiao and Xiang Rivers (cat. no. 77), 185, 
190-97 
Kaikei AE (fl. ca. 1183—1223), 68 
Seated Fudo Myoo (“circle of Kaikei,” cat. no. 22), 
74—76, 72 
Standing Jizo Bosatsu (cat. no. 21), 70—73, 70—72 
Kakiemon. See Sakaida Kakiemon _ 
Kako genzai e-ingakyo MEMEABA RE (cat. 
no. 24), 78-79, 78-79 
Kakuban (1095-1143), 40 
Kakunyo (fl. late 13th century), 238, 348 
Kamakura ## 
Enkakuji, 69, 143, 173 
Kenchoji, 69, 139, 154, 164 
Toshoji, 136 
Kamakura period (1185—1333), 67—69, 121, 182, 
184, 308—9 
Kameda Bosai & EN A (1752—1826), 314, 316, 384, 
386, 387, 406 
Landscape with Waterfall (cat. no. 167), 404, 405 
Kamikamo Shrine (Kyoto), 332, 339 
Kamiya Sotan (1551-1635), 305 
Kamo no Chomei (1155-1216), 68 
Kan Tenju (1727-1795), 387 
kana script 14%, 58-59, 62, 62, 65, 210-11 
Kanamori Sowa (1584—1656), 306 
Kanbun Beauties EX AA (Kanbun bijin), 353, 356 
Kanbun Beauty (cat. no. 144), 354, 354—55 
Kanmu (Emperor, r. 781-806), 20 
Kannon 1,4. See White-Robed Kannon 
Kano Eikei (1662—1702), 290 
Kano Eino (1631-1697), 158, 172, 195, 262 
Kano Eitoku (1543-1590), 188—91, 194, 195, 253, 
334, 33) 
Kano Gyokuen (1683-1743), 363 
Kano Gyokuraku, 158 
Kano Ikkei (1599-1662), 154, 158, 194 
Kano Masanobu 48} EIZ (1434-1530), 127, 
146—48, 180 
Kano Michinobu (1730-1790), 367 
Kano Mitsunobu (1562/65— 1608), 194 
Kano Motonobu #2? 704% (ca. 1476-1559), 154, 
156, 158, 178, 190 
Bo Ya Plays the Qin as Zhong Zigi Listens (cat. 
no. 71), 179—80, 180, 281 
Kano Naizen 17% MM (1570-1616) 
Hokoku Festival screens, 194, 203 
Nanban byobu, 192 
Seiogyu and Ikuzanshu (cat. no. 76), 192—94, 
193-94 
Kano Naonobu (1607-1650), 253 
Kano Osanobu (1796-1846), 326, 330 
Preparatory Drawing for “Tetsukuri no 
Tamagawa,” 327, 327 
Kano Sansetsu (1589—1651), 250, 290 
Kano school 4F%F , 127, 142, 152, 158, 180, 189, 190, 
195, 199, 205, 218, 250, 253, 278, 280, 286, 298, 
306, 308, 326, 350, 374 
Kano Shoei 49% 42% (1519-1592), 194 


Pheasants and Azaleas; Golden Pheasants and a 
Loquat Tree (cat. no. 75), 190-91, 290—91 
Rooster and Pines, 191 
Kano Shushin (1660-1728), 363 
Kano Takanobu (1571-1618), 206, 253 
Kano Tan’yu WE Mia (1602-1674), 158, 250, 
253, 277, 306, 326, 330 
Fugen Bosatsu painting, 256 
Jizo Bosatsu Playing a Flute (cat. no. 108), 256, 257 
Landscapes of the Four Seasons (cat. no. 107), 
25354, 25435 
Kano Tsunenobu (1636-1713), Copy of Diptych 
with Tesshu Tokusai’s “Orchids,” 120, 220 
Kano Yasunobu (1613-1685), E62, 306, 253, 272 
Kantei 4% ï (fl. and half of 15th century), Two 
Views from the Eight Views of the Xiao and 
Xiang Rivers (cat. no. 64), 166—68, 767 
Kanto school I ® , 127, 148, 179 
Kanzan il, 142, 290 
Kanze Kokusetsu (1566-1626), 210 
Kanze Motokiyo (1363—1443), 290 
Kao (fl. early 14th century), 127, 151 
Karasumaru Mitsuhiro (1579-1638), 218 
Karatsu kilns #/# , 246—47, 247, 
300, 305 
kasha K# (cat. no. 29), 89, 89 
Kasuga Shrine (Nara) 
Deer Mandala (cat. no. 33), 96-97, 97 
Kasuga Shrine Mandala (cat. no. 31), 91-93, 
91-92 
Wakamiya 35 8 (cat. no. 32), 66, 94-95, 95 
Kato Bunrei (1706-1782), 406 
Kato Kagenobu (d. 1632), 246 
Kato Nobukiyo M0 8643 7% (17341810), Ten Rakan 
Examining a Painting of White-Robed Kannon 
(cat. no. 113), 274, 274—75 
Katsukawa school, 364 
Katsukawa Shuncho (fl. late 18th century), 364, 365 
Katsukawa Shunsho EN (1726-1792), 
292, 365 
Woman in a Black Kimono (cat. no. 149), 364, 364 
Katsura Imperial Villa 4% 3 (Kyoto), 249—50, 249 
Katsushika Hokusai (1760—1849), 250, 333, 364, 
369, 372 
Kawaradera (Asuka), 22 
Kei school, 68 
Keikin Genko (d. 1575?), 154 
Keisho Shuzui (1476—1557), 173 
Keishoki. See Kenko Shokei 
Keison #43% (fl. late ısth-early 16th century), 138 
Landscapes of the Four Seasons (cat. no. 65), 
168—770, 1768—69 
triptych with Chan patriarch, 169 
Kenchoji (Kamakura), 69, 139, 154, 164 
Kenkado (Kimura Kokyo, 1736—1802), 406 
Kenko Shokei FL 4F%% (fl. ca. 1470—ca. 1518), 154, 
156, 158, 170, 179 
Pair of Wagtails (cat. no. 52), 138-39, 238-39 
Kenmu Restoration (1333), 67 
Ken’ ninji (Kyoto), 136 
Kenreimon’in, 269 
Kenzan. See Ogata Kenzan 
Kino Tsurayuki #2 Z (ca. 872—945), 62, 109 
Kichizan Mincho (1352-1431), 127, 136, 140, 
142-43 
Kiitsu. See Suzuki Kiitsu 
Kikugoro, 293 
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Kimura Kokyo (Kenkado, 1736-1802), 406 

Kinmei (Emperor, r. 532-71), 17 

Kinoshita Jun’an (1621-1698), 375 

Kitagawa Utamaro (1753—1806), 250, 363 

Kitano Shrine (Kyoto), 98, 333, 339 

Kitano Tenjin engi emaki 36$F RAP iR RE tR E 
(cat. no. 34), 98—100, 98—99 

Kitao Masanobu. See Santo Kyoden 

Kitao Shigemasa (1739—1820), 365 

Kiun’in (Kyoto), 283 

Kiyomizu (Kyoto), 305—6 

Kiyomizudera (Kyoto), 337 

Kıyomori. See Taira Kıyomori 

ko-e, 319 

Ko Fuyo (1722-1784), 382, 387, 395 

Ko Kutani, 301-4 

Ko Sukoku (1730-1804), 274, 364 

Koami school E37, 222, 22 

Kobo Daishi. See Kukai 

Kodaiji 3& * (Kyoto), 222 

Kodaiji maki-e, 222-23, 223, 224, 225-32, 226, 
228~—33, 297 

Koen (1207—ca. 1285), 94 

Koetsu. See Hon’ami Koetsu 

Kofukuji (Nara), 68, 73, 91, 92 

Kofun period (ca. 3rd century A.D.—538), 5, 6, 
12—15 

Kogi (monk-scribe), ı15 

Kogo «Ivi, Lady, 269, 271 

kogo && (cat. no. 45), 122, 222; (cat. no. 46), 
122, 222 

Kokei (Unkei’s father), 73 

Koken (Empress, r. 749—58 and as Shotoku, 
r. 765-69), 26 

Kokin wakashu & > #29 (cat. no. 18), 60, 67; 
(cat. no. 83), 209~1T, 2093 (cat. no. 157), 
382-83, 383 

Koma Kan’ya (Kansai II, 1767-1335), 292, 298 

Koma school, 298 

Komai Ki. See Genki 

Kondo Katsunobu (fl. ca. 1716-36), Courtesan 
Reading in Front of a Tokonoma, 310 

Kongobuji #744 (Mount Koya), 35-36 

Kongochi (Vajrabodhi, 671-741), 36 

Konin ELLA (d. 778), 87 

Kontai butsugajo &le4L Etè (cat. no. 11), 38-40, 
39—40 

Koogimi A“ AE (cat. no. 41), 113— 14, 223 

Korin. See Ogata Korin 

Kotohiragu Shinto shrine (northern Shikoku), 280 

Koya, Mount, 35—36, 40, 252 

Kozanji (Kyoto), 256 

Kozei. See Fujiwara Yukinari 

Kujo Kanezane (1149-1207), 69 

Kukai 2 (347% ABP) (Kobo Daishi, 774-835), 
21, 34—36, 38, 74, 81-82, 90, 95, 100, 324 

Kumashiro Yuhi (1713-1772), 402 

kurodana %¥ (cat. no. 94), 231, 232 

Kurokawa Kigyoku (1732-1756), 402 

Kushiro Unzen (1759~1811), 406 

Kutani kilns, 301-3 

Kuya (903—972), 45 

Kyogen, 94, 95 

Kyoo Gokokuji. See Toji (Kyoto) 

Kyoto #8 (Heiankyo), 250, 286, 332 

Byodoin, 45—46, 45, 51, 59 
ceramics in, 305—6,.305, 395 
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Daigoji, 74, 78, 79, 100-101 

Daijoji, 280, 283 

Daitokuji, 132, 154, 168, 160, 173, 179, 190—91, 
194, 199, 290, 339, 406 

Enryakuji EA =, 20-21, 34, 86 

Gozan #14 (Five Mountains) temples, 195 

Hojoji, 45, 47 

Hokoji, 336, 337 

Jingoji, 28, 34, 10, 100 

Joruriji +P 385K +, 26, 47, 91, 52 

Kamikamo Shrine, 332, 339 

Katsura Imperial Villa 7242, 249-50, 249 

Ken’ninji, 136 

Kitano Shrine, 98, 333, 339 

Kiun’in, 283 

Kiyomizu, 305—6 

Kiyomizudera, 337 

Kodaiji 1 6 ¥, 222 

Kozanji, 256 

Manjuji, 120 

Manpukuji (Uji), 256, 373 

nanga #42 and, 373-74 

Nanzenji, 136-37, 170 

Nin’naji 4-42  (Omuro), 306 

Nishi Honganji © AFA #, 314, 348 

Rakuchu-rakugat qu (Scenes in and around the 
Capital) (cat. NO. 139), 332, 334-39, 334-38 

Rashomon Gate, 292 

Rokuonji, 140, 301 

Saiji (Western Temple), 20 

Sensoji, 293 

Shokokuji 48 & 4, 114, 127, 162, 170, 195, 288 

Shoren’in, 38, 76 

Silver Pavilion, Jishoji & P44, 125, 126, 726 

Tenryuji, 120, 136, 144, 339 

Tofukuji, 127, 140, 142—43, 195, 337 

Toji R# (Kyoo Gokokuji), 20, 33, 36, 128 

‘Toyokuni Shrine, 194 

Ungoji, 159 

Yasaka Shrine, 337, 388 

Yogen’in, 216 

Kyoyaki X %& (cat. no. 130), 305-6, 305 


lacquerware, 121—22, 222, 353 
nanban WE, 232—34, 232—34 
Negoro AR, 182-385, 283—85 
suzuribako a (cat. no. 125), 2906—97, 296 
yuoke ith (cat. no. 123), 294, 294 
See also maki-e 
Lady from the “Ise monogatari” (cat. no. 145), 356, 
357 
Langi Daolong (Rankei Doryu, 1213—1278), 69 
Late Heian period (ca. 900-1185), 20, 21, 34, 106, 
182, 204, 258, 274, 308—9, 344 
Legend of the Kasuga Wakamiya Shrine at Nara, 
The, 94, 94 
Li Bo (701-762), 291 
Li Gonglin (fl. ca. 1041-1106), 82, 83, 132 
Li Tang (ca. 10708—Ca. 11508), 406 
Liang Kai (fl. ist half of 13th century), 142 
lion dogs (cat. no. 36), 102-3, 202-3 
literati painting XA (dunjinga), 373-74; see also 


nanga 


Ma Yuan (fl. ca. 1190-1225), 173, 180 
Madenokoji Fujifusa (Fujiwara Fujifusa, b. 1295), 113 
Maeda clan, 302 


Maeda Toshiaki (1637—1693), 303 
Maeda Toshiharu (1618—1660), 303 
Maejima Soyu, 158 
Mahayana Buddhism, 17, 83 
Maitreya. See Miroku 
maki-e $5, 22223, 223, 224, 225—32, 226, 
228—33, 295-99, 295-99 
Mandala of Han’nya Bosatsu (cat. no. 48), 1283-31, 
228— 30 
Manjuji (Kyoto), 120 
Manjuji (Kyushu), 136 
Manpukuji (Uji, Nagasaki), 256, 373 
Mao Yi (fl. 2nd half of 12th century), 158 
Maruya Kyushiro, 372 
Maruyama Okyo FY ik se 48 (1733-1795), 276, 281, 
283, 284, 288, 290 
Sweetfish in Summer and Autumn (cat. no. 115), 
278 —80, 279 
Maruyama school FQ ih, 250, 278, 280, 283 
Matsudaira Sadanobu (1758-1829), 367, 406 
Matsumura Goshun 44} 2# (1752—1811), 278, 
280, 292 
Woodcutters and Fishermen (cat. no. 117), 2832-83, 
2582-83 
Matsuo Basho 12, 1 (1644—1694), 273, 378 
Oku no hosomichi $% © #938, Yosa Buson’s painted 
fan from (cat. no. 156), 380-82, 382 
Mi Fu (1052-1108), 392 
Michinaga. See Fujiwara Michinaga 
Mikkyo # 4k. See Esoteric Buddhism 
Minagawa Kien (1734—1807), 384, 385, 387, 396 
Minamoto (Genji) family # K, 21, 67, 107-8, 154, 
268, 280 
Minamoto Morotoki (1077-1136), 204 
Minamoto Muneyuki (d. 939), 383 
Minamoto Raiko, 292—94 
Minamoto Sanetomo (r. 1203—19), 67 
Minamoto Toshiyori (ca. 1055—ca. 1129), 323, 324 
Minamoto Yoriie (r. 1202—3), 67 
Minamoto Yoritomo (r. 1192—99), 67—69, 67, 268 
Mincho. See Kichizan Mincho 
Mino kilns Ki , 236-40, 245—46, 300, 305 
Miroku (Maitreya), 24, 25, 55, 312 
mirror (cat. no. 124), 295, 295 
Mitamaya (Spirit House), 222, 22 
Mitsuhashi Kengyo (d. 1760), 324 
Miyagawa Chosun (1683-1753), Dance Performance 
at the Residence of a Daimyo, 295 
Miyagawa Shunsui (fl. 1744-64), 364 
mizusashi 48 (cat. no. 97), 235-36, 235 
Mokuami (1816-1893), 293 
Mokuan Reien (fl. early 14th century), 127 
Mokuhitsu jidat fudo uta awase-e 
AE RA LER (cat. no. 40), 
111—12, 272 
Momoyama period #&ıh (1573-1615), 187-89, 
297, 332 
Mori, Lord, of Hiroshima, 198 
Motonobu. See Kano Motonobu 
Mu Tamagawa X EM (Six Jewel Rivers) (cat. 
no. 138), 31931, 320—32; (cat. no. 152), 
37072, 37172 
Mugaku Sogen (Wuxue Zuyuan, 1226-1286), 69 
Mukyoku Shigen (1282-1359), 119— 20 
Munesada. See Chitei 
Mugi (f. late 13th—early 14th century), 132, 151, 
166, 169, 195 


Murasaki Shikibu (Lady Murasaki, ca. 923—ca. 1015), 
204; see also Genji monogatari 

Murata Shuko (Juko, 1423—1502), 126, 187, 236 

Muromachi period (1392-1573), 125—27, 174, 290, 
319, 353 

Muso Soseki (d. 1351), 120 

Mutabora kiln, 237 

Myoe (1173-1232), 68 

Myokoji (Ichinomiya), 132 


Nabeshima kilns, 300-303, 305 
Nagasaki R%%, 250, 256, 373-74, 406 
Nagasaki school, 380, 403 
Nagasawa Rosetsu RRE E (1754-1799), 250, 
280, 281 
Family of Cranes (cat. no. 118), 284-85, 284-85 
Landscape, 250 
Nakabayashi Chikuto (1776-1853), 254, 399 
Nakamura Kuranosuke, 382 
Nakano Kigyoku, 319 
Nakatomi Yoshinobu (921-991), 104—6 
Nakatsukasa, 64 
nanban lacquerware @ ®&, 232-34, 232-34 
Nanbokucho period 913634 (1336—92), 67-68 
nanga Ñi Ñ, 250, 358, 363, 373—406 
Nanki, 284—85 
Nanzenji (Kyoto), 136—37, 170 
Nara £R,20, 21 
Chogosonshiji, 88 
Darumadera, 159 
Horyuji l4 F, 18, z8, 26-27, 48, $0, 102 
Kofukuji, 68, 73, 91, 92 
Saidaiji, 102, 103 
Shuon’an, 168 
Taimadera, 252 
Todaiji RA, 19, 29, 20, 24-25, 68, 73, 91 
Toshodajji, 168 
Nara period #& (710-94), 19-20, 29, 20, 68, 79 
Negoro lacquerware KA, 182—85, 283-85 
Negoroji (Wakayama), 40, 182 
Nezumi Shino REY, 240, 241 
Nijo (Emperor, r. 1158—65), 108 
Nin’ami Dohachi (1783-1855), 395 
Nin'naji (243 (Omuro, Kyoto), 306 
Nintoku, Emperor 4248 (313-399), tomb of, 6, 12 
Nishi Honganji ® ASA (Kyoto), 314, 348 
No dance-drama fé, 126, 210, 226, 293, 332 
“Okina” 4} (cat. no. 148), 361-63, 367-63 
Noami (1397-1471), 179 
Nobunaga. See Oda Nobunaga 
Nonomura Ninsei 9? % 41423% (fl. ca. 1646— 
ca. 1694), chatre (cat. nO. 131), 306—7, 307 
Nonomura Ninsei IT, 307 
nozoki karakuri (stereoscopic device), 278 
Nyoi Dojin, 392 


Obaku sect HE, 256, 256, 373 
Oda Nobunaga WIE R (1534-1582), 187, 188, 
206, 209, 222, 295, 334 
Odawara WR 
Kano school at, 154, 158 
Sounji, 173 
Ogata Kenzan (1663—1743), 306, 307, 309, 310, 
315, 395 
Ogata Korin EIS FCH (1658-1716), 189, 218, 
288, 306, 308, 309, 314—15, 317, 318, 351, 374, 
382, 404 


Azaleas, 278, 280 
Flowers of Spring and Autumn (cat. no. 132), 
310-12, 322 
Hotei 4p (cat. no. 133), 312, 323 
Irises, 308~—9, 314 
Ogata Soken (1621-1687), 310 
Ogura hyakunin isshu BEBA (cat. no. 84), 
211—12, 212 
Oguri school, 152 
Oguri Sotan (1413—1481), 148, 159 
Oho. See Sakai Oho 
Oji Inari shrine (Edo), 292 
Okada Beisanjin (1744—1820), Visiting a Friend in 
Autumn, 374 
Okajima Rinsai (1791-1865), 371 
Okamoto Toyohiko (1773—1845), 292 
Okubo Shibutsu (1766—1837), 384, 385, 387 
Okubo Tadanari (1766-1851), 386—87 
Okuda Eisen (1753—1811), 395 
Okuni (fi. early 17th century), 33233 
Okyo. See Maruyama Okyo 
Omuro (Nin’naji, Kyoto), 306 
Onishi Suigetsu (fl. ca. 1780), 282 
Ooka Shunboku (1680-1763), 286 
Oribe ware R3R, 240, 245—47, 245 
Osaka 
Jin’oji, 86 
Shiten’noji, 76 
Sumiyoshi Shrine, 240 
Osen Keisan (1429-1493), 139 
Ota Nanpo A Wye (Shokusan-jin, 1749-1823), 
316, 367—68 
Otsu, 278 
otsugumi AR 3% (cat. no. 89), 226, 227; (cat. no. 90), 
226, 227 
Ouchi family, 164 


Phoenix Hall. See Byodoin (Kyoto) 
plate (cat. no. 101), 240, 242; (cat. no. 128), 3023, 
302-3 
platter (cat. no. 103), 244, 244; (cat. no. 105), 
246-47, 247 
Pleasure District, 332, 332 
Poets Henjo and Jichin, The (cat. no. 40), 113-14, 224 
porcelain, 232, 300-304 
bottle (cat. no. 129), 304, 304 
plate (cat. no. 128), 302-3, 302-3 
Portuguese, the, 187—88, 292, 194 
Protoliterate Era (ca. 10,500 B.C.—A.D. 538), 4-15 
Pulguksa (Kyöngju, South Korea), 26 
Puming (fl. 1340-50), 119, 136 


Qian Xuan (ca. 1235-1300), 396 

Qinglongsi (Blue Dragon Temple, Chang’an), 100 
gingtan, pastime of, 175 

Qu Yuan (343-277 B.C.), 120 


Rakan, The Second of the Sixteen (cat. no. 26), 
83-85, 84, 85 

Rakan, Shaka Triad and the Sixteen (cat. no. 25), 
80, 81-82, 82 

Raku ware #, 237, 306 

Rakuchu-rakugal qu 18 P 1S 9+ Bl (Scenes in and 
around the Capital) (cat. no. 139), 3325 334-39, 
334736 

Rankei Doryu. See Langi Daolong 

Ranpa Keishi (d. 1501), 203 


Reisai &# (fl. 1430-50), 127, 140 


Bukan, Kanzan, and Jırtoku (cat. no. 54), 142—43, 

243 

Ren Renfa (1255—1328), 151 

Ri Sanpei (1579-1655), 247, 300 

Riguan (fl. ca. 1230), 148 

Rikyu. See Sen Rikyu 

Rinpa school 44k , 189, 205, 216, 218, 250, 278, 280, 
293, 299, 306, 308-9, 314-18, 344, 374, 404 

Rokujo Tomohira, Prince (964— 1009), 109 

Rokunyo (1737-1801), 384, 386, 387 

Rokuonji (Kyoto), 140, 301 

Ryo Amida Butsu, 73 

Ryozen (fl. 1348-55), 132, 143 

Ryukoji (Edo), 274 


Saicho RiÉ (123 ABR) (Dengyo Daishi, 767— 
822), 21, 34-35, 38 
Saidaiji (Nara), 102, 103 
Saigu no Nyogo, Princess, 318 
Saigyo 847 (1118-1190), 200—201, 200—202, 218, 
296, 339, 365, 380 
Saiji (Western Temple, Kyoto), 20 
Sakai Hoitsu 542828 — (1761-1828), 218, 309, 310, 
316—18, 329, 367, 402, 404, 406 
Blossoming Cherry Trees (cat. no. 134), 314-15, 
314—15 
Sakai Oho 53+ 4 3h (1808—1841), 316, 318, 372 
Mu Tamagawa (Six Jewel Rivers) (cat. no. 138), 
319-31, 320-32 
Sakai Tadamochi, 314 
Sakaida Kakiemon 5% 0448 P (1596-1666), 
300—304 
Sakaki Hyakusen 373% A /I| (1697—1752), 380 
Snowy Landscape (cat. no. 154), 376—-78, 377 
Sakugen (1501-1579), 164 
Sanjo (Emperor, r. 1011-16), 113 
Sanjonishi Sanetaka, 148 
Sanmai Ajari Ryoyu, 38 
Sano Shoeki (Haiya Shoeki, 1610-1691), 209 
Santo Kyoden (1761-1816), 365 
Sanuki no Kami Kanefusa, 109 
Satake family, 172 
Scenes in and around the Capital (Rakuchu-rakugat 
qu) (cat. no. 139), 332, 334-395 334-38 
Sei Shonagon, 104 
Seiko $414 CAI) (Riko, fl. 2nd half of 16th 
century), Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove, 
The (cat. no. 70), 178—79, 278 
Seikoin Issei (1672—1740), 382, 383 
Seiryu Gongen RIAL (cat. no. 35), 100-101, 202 
Seishin (monk of Daigoji), 101 
Seishin (13th abbot of Ganjoji), 40 
Seisho Shotai (1548—1607), 195 
Sekkyakushi HP (fl. ist half of 15th century), 127 
Ox and Herdsman (cat. no. 53), 140, 24? 
Sen Rikyu FAR (1522-1591), 187, 236-37, 239, 
246 
Sen Shoan (1546-1614), 216 
sencha 1% ,395—96 
Sensoji (Kinryuzan, Edo), 365 
Sensoji (Kyoto), 293 
Sesshin Tohaku (d. 1459), 162, 163, 170 
Sesshu Toyo (1420-1506), 127, 159, 164, 170, 172, 
19899 
Long Scroll, 198, 199 
Winter Landscape, 168 
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Sesson Shukei E 484 (ca. 1504—ca. 1589), 
127, 378 
Landscape and Pavilion (cat. no. 67), 172—73, 
172, 173 
Landscape with Rocky Precipice (cat. no. 68), 
1747175, 274 
Myna Bird, 173 
Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove, The (cat. 
no. 69), 175— 77, (75-77 
Seto Guro ware HF Ä&, 237, 245 
Seto kilns #4 FP, 236-38, 300, 305, 306 
Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove (cat. no. 69), 
175-77, 275—J7; (cat. no. 70), 178-79, 278 
Shaka Triad and the Sixteen Rakan (cat. no. 25), 80, 
31-82, $2 
Shakyamuni, 17, 20, 24, 55, 68 
Shen Nanpin (Shen Quan, fl. 1725—80), 278, 380, 402 
Shiba Kokan (1738-1818), 402 
Shibata Zeshin ZW ER (1807-1891) 
Ibaraki iR ® (cat. no. 122), 292-94, 292-93 
jubako © #5 (cat. no. 127), 298-99, 298-99 
Shigaraki kiln 13 48, 300, 305 
Shigeakira, Prince, 113 
Shijo school @ &, 250, 278, 282, 292, 298, 399 
Shikan (Shitan, early 14th century), 166 
Shikibu Terutada *\284%.% (fl. mid-16th century), 
158 
Birds and Flowers of Summer and Autumn 
(cat. no. 59), 224, 152, 1954-56, 755-56 
Li Bo Viewing a Waterfall, 154 
Monkeys on Rocks and Trees, 156 
Mount Fuji paintings, 154, 156 
Shin kokinwakashu #& > 4 a (cat. no. 85), 
213—15, 223—15 
Shingei. See Geiami 
Shinkai (En Amida Butsu), 73, 76 
Shinken (1179-1261), 101 
Shino Soshin (1441—1522), 239 
Shino ware © 3}, 236, 239—40, 239, 241, 245 
Shinozaki Shochiku (1781—1851), 384, 385, 387 
Shinran (1173—1263), 68 
Shinsho (abbot of Shoren’in), 76 
Shinso. See Soami 
Shinto FPiÉ, 18, 19, 41—44, 68, 98—99, 183 
Shinto God and Goddess, Seated (cat. no. 12), 42—44, 
42—43 
Shirakawa (Emperor, r. 1073—87), 63, 109, 204 
Shiten’noji (Osaka), 76 
Shöhaku. See Soga Shohaku 
shoin (study) style of architecture $f, 126 
Shokaku (1057—1129), 100 
Shokatsu Kentai (1748—1810), 387 
Shokei. See Kenko Shokei 
Shokokuji 48 El + (Kyoto), 114, 127, 162, 170, 
195, 288 
Shokusan-jin. See Ota Nanpo 
Shomu (Emperor, r. 724—49), 19, 25, 26, 91 
Shoren’in (Kyoto), 38, 76 
Shoren’in Soncho, Prince (1536-1597), 209 
Shoshi (Empress, d. 1074), 204 
Shotoku (Empress, r. 765-69 and as Koken, 
I. 749—58), 26 
Shotoku Taishi, Prince #48 A-F (574-622), 18, 22, 
$9, 76, 81-82 
Shuncho. See Katsukawa Shuncho 
Shunjobo Chogen RA EH (1121-1206), 
68,73 
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Shunko (1743-1812), 364 
Shun’oku Myoha (1311-1388), 136 
Shuon’an (Nara), 168 
Shusei. See Hidemori 
Shutoku /4@ (fl. rst half of 16th century), Early 
Spring Landscape (cat. no. 63), 164, 765 
Sian. See Chang’an 
Siddhartha, 17, 78, 79 
Six Jewel Rivers. See Mu Tamagawa 
So Shiseki KR (1715-1786), 314, 380 
Parakeets among Flowers (cat. no. 166), 402—3, 
402-3 
Soami (Shinso, d. 1525), 152, 179 
Soen (pupil of Sesshu Toyo), 170 
Soga Chokuan FRE (fl. 1596-1610), 189, 252 
Soga Jasoku (fl. ısth century), 168, 290 
Soga Nichokuan FR 8% (fl. mid-ı7th cen- 
tury), 290 
Ancient, and Hawk on an Oak Tree (cat. no. 106), 
251—§2, 252-52 
Soga school, 252 
Soga Shohaku TK (1730-1781), 250, 252, 284 
Lions at the Stone Bridge of Tendaisan (cat. no. 
121), 290—91, 291 
Soji (supplier to Hon’ami Koetsu), 215 
Song Di (fl. 11th century), 166 
Song Ziyuan (d. 1760), 402 
Sosei (fl. late oth--early 10th century), 210 
Sosetsu (fl. 1639-50), 218 
Sotatsu. See Tawaraya Sotatsu 
Sounji (Odawara), 173 
stoneware 
brazier (cat. no. 130), 305—6, 305 
chaire EX (cat. no. 99), 238, 238; (cat. no. 102), 
242—43, 242, 243; (cat. no. 131), 306-7, 307 
ewer (cat. no. 104), 245—46, 245 
mizusashi 48 (cat. no. 97), 235-36, 235 
plate (cat. no. 101), 240, 242 
platter (cat. no. 103), 244, 244; (cat. no. 105), 
246—47, 247 
teabowl (cat. no. 98), 236—37, 237; (cat. no. 100), 
239~40, 239 | 
Su Shi #8 (4% RI“) (Su Dongpo, 1037~1101), 
83, 144, 245 
Sueki (Sue ware) ABS ‚14-15, 25, 123, 235, 236, 
242, 246 
Sugawara Michizane FRÜH (845-903), 21, 58, 
98-99 
Sugawara Narimasa, 99 
Sugita Genpaku (1733—1817), 402 
Suiko (Empress, r. 593—628), 81 
sumiaka tebako WideF%8 (cat. no. 88), 224, 225 
Suminokura Soan (1571—1632), 210, 216, 309 
Sumiyoshi Gukei (1631—1705), 320 
SŞumiyoshi monogatari emaki 4} & 3038 tz% (cat. 
no. 37), 104-6, 204-6 
Sumiyoshi Sadanobu, 106 
Sumiyoshi school, 250 
Sumiyoshi Shrine (Osaka), 240 
sutra box (cat. no. 93), 230, 230 
sutra cover (cat. no. 17), 56—59, 57, 59 
Suzuki Harunobu (1725—1770), 250, 322, 324, 


327, 333 
Suzuki Kiitsu & RH— (1796-1858), 309, 317, 319, 
329, 404 


Irises and Moth (cat. no. 135), 316, 326 
Suzuki Nanrei (1795-1844), 292 


Suzuki Reitan, 316 
suzuribako ®L#a (cat. no. 91), 228, 2283 (cat. no. 125), 
296-97, 296 


table (cat. no. 92), 229, 229 
Tachibanadera (Asuka), 22 


‘ Tachihara Kyosho (1785-1840), 387 


Tachihara Suiken (1744-1823), 387 
Taga Choko. See Hanabusa Itcho 
“Tagasode” zit (cat. no. 126), 297-098, 2973 
(cat. no. 143), 352-53, 352-53 
Taiga. See Ike Taiga 
Taikyo Genju AE 74 (fl. and half of 14th 
century), 163 
Wagtail on a Rock (cat. no. 43), 118, 228, 134 
Taimadera (Nara), 252 
Taira clan. See Heike clan 
Taira Kiyomori 74 2 (11181181), 21, 268, 
269, 344 
Taishakuten ARK (cat. no. 8), 28-29, 28, 29 
Takada Keiho (1673-1755), 290, 291 
Takafusa, Lord, 269 
Takakura (Emperor, r. 1168—80), 269 
Takeno Joo (d. 1555/58), 236 
Takeuchi no Sukune, 395 
Takeuchi Toshiharu 47 A474 (1611—1647), 
Ise monogatari 1 34038 : “Utsu no 
yama” FEO (cat. no. 86), 216-18, 277 
Takizawa Bakin (1767-1848), 365, 404 
Takuan Soho (1573—1645), 192—94 
Takuma school, 81—82 
Takuma Tameto m Ağ (fl. ca. 1132—74), 
page from the Kontai butsugajo @ fe th its 
(cat. no. 11), 38—40, 39, 40 
Tamonten, 30 
Tamura Gonzaemon, 303 
Tanba kiln, 300, 305, 306 
Tani Buncho AX Je (1763—1840), 113, 310, 
314, 374 
Landscape with Waterfall (cat. no. 168), 406, 407 
Tankei (1173-1256), 78 
Tanomura Chikuden WEA 470 (1777-1835), 
Rainstorm over a River Village (cat. no. 164), 
396-98, 397-98 
Tan’yu. See Kano Tan’yu 
2 (cat. no. 74), 185, 285 
Tatebe Ryotai (1719-1774), 402 
Tawaraya Sotatsu KETTE (died ca. 1640), 189, 
201, 205, 208, 213, 215, 220, 230, 250, 308, 309, 
312, 333 
background of, 216 
lse monogatari (FP 34038 : “Utsu no 
yama” ¥ FO wh (cat. no. 86), 216-18, 277 
screen with scenes from the Genji monogatari 
BARI (“studio of Sotatsu”; cat. no. 87), 
219 —20, 220—21 
Two Poems from the “Kokin wakashu” & 404k & 
(cat. no. 83), 209-11, 209 
Two Poems from the “Ogura hyakunin isshu” 
LEA (cat. no. 84), 21112, 222 
Taya Kei, 386 
tea ceremony. See chanoyu 
teabowl (cat. no. 98), 236—37, 237; (cat. no. 100), 
239740, 239 
tebako (cat. no. 88), 224, 225 
Teiho Shochu, 164 
Teisai Hokuba (1771-1844), 274 


tarai 


Ten Ox-Herding Pictures, 224, 115 
Ten Ox-Herding Songs, The (cat. no. 42), 114—I5, 
114, 11617 
Tendaisan (Tiantaishan), 290 
Ten’moku ware, 239—40 
Tenryuji (Kyoto), 120, 136, 144, 339 
Tensho Shübun AFAX (fl. 1414-before 1463), 
127, 136, 140, 144, 163, 164, 252 
Landscape after Xia Gui (cat. no. 61), 159—62, 
260—67 
Tesshu Tokusai 442% (d. 1366), 134, 136, 
151, 163 
Orchids, Bamboo, Brambles, and Rocks (cat. no. 44), 
119—20, 729, 220 
Theravada Buddhism, 17 
Three Eccentrics, 250, 284, 290 
Tiezhi (monk from Khotan), 55 
tile with Buddhist triad (cat. no. 5), 22—24, 23 
Toba (Emperor, r. 1107—23), 54 
Tobatsu Bishamonten #2SK RY PLR (cat. no. 9), 
30—33, 30—32 
Todaiji $ K # (Nara), 19, 29, 20, 24—25, 68, 73, 91 
Tofukuji (Kyoto), 127, 140, 142—43, 195, 337 
Toji $ # (Kyoo Gokokuji, Kyoto), 20, 33, 36, 128 
Tokoname kiln, 300 
Tokugawa Hidetada (1. 1605—23), 216, 253, 337-39 
Tokugawa Ieharu (r. 1760—86), 367 
Tokugawa lemitsu (r. 1623—51), 232 
Tokugawa leyasu 48)11 ZE (r. 1603-5), 187, 195, 
206, 209, 210, 249, 250, 253, 325 
Tokugawa Yoshimune (r. 1716—45), 373 
Tokuyama Gyokuran 48.1: E 2 (ca. 1728-1784), 
382 
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